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ADVANCED  PROGRAMS 
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POST-BACCALAUREATE  "=RC3RAMS 


^_  EPICA-TICM 

Overview 

Each  post-baccalaureate  program  leads  to  a  graduate  degree.   There 
are  six  degrees.   These  include  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Science,  Master  of  Education,  Advanced  Certificate  in  Education, 
Doctor  of  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.   The  M.A. ,  and  M.S., 
and  Ph.D.  are  officially  designated  as  graduate  degrees,  the  others 
as  professional  degrees.   The  distinction  between  these  two  cat- 
egories is  one  of  emphasis .   The  "graduate"  degrees  tend  to  focus 
en  theoretical  considerations  and  gene raliz ability ,  while  the 
"professional"  degrees  concentrate  more  specifically  on  problems 
encountered  in  the  educational  setting.   Responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  these  degrees  is  held  by  the  College  of  Education, 

Unlike  basic  programs,  post-baccalaureate  programs  are  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Urbana  Council  on  Teacher  Education.   Programs  and 
courses  are  approved  by  the  appropriate  College  department .  the 
College  of  Education  Graduate  Programs  Committee,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  College.   After  College  approval  is 
assured,  course  and/or  program  proposals  go  to  the  Urbana 
Campaign  Senate,  the  Senates'  Coordinating  Council,  and  the 
Board  of  Truscees.   If  the  proposal  is  for  a  new  program,  it 
goes  on  to  the  State  Boarc  of  Higher  Education.   (Details  on 
routing  are  available  in  120  Education  Building.) 

With  but  three  exceptions,  post-baccalaureate  programs  are  not 
clocigr.ee  to  prepare  graduate  students  for  certification.   Most 
graduate  students  have  had  previous  experience  in  an  educational 
setting.   Those  who  have  not  had  such  experience  are  expected  to 
complete  c     fication  requirements  in  addition  to  their  graduate 

ree  pr< The  three  programs  which  do  prepare  graduate 

stu  ents  for  certification  are  in  educational  administration  and 

.  _"  a.sio;    >unselor  ec  ^cation,  and  school  psychology  (s^  ■ 
doctoral  icv^,  . 

-.  iccalaureate  pro    s  on  c^  pus  enr<  -  more  than  .  )0C  stu- 
eac   semester.   These  enrollments  are  Givrcec  almost  >qual- 
luate  anc  professior  ii  ee0re:.s.   Summer  sessi  n 

■ollment    ^proximate  1,300  students  each  year.   T  e  to en- 

llmen   -  .  ..  fessiona]  degree  programs  is  increase   subst  L.rtially 

bj  extr, ,   enroling  ts  in  approxinu  :ei;  Si  cour^eo  .  Lch  ^.re 

ired  a  -   lly  for  more  then  1,00C  grad ■  registrant  i.   rhe 

i.tr^^c  program  is  a^ir-iozercu  ay  z\\^.   ^ivibion  of  University 
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Extension  (DUE) .   The  courses  are  taught  by  faculty  members  in  the 
College  of  Education. 

On-campus  enrollments  in  graduate  -programs  are  limited  by  quotas. 
The  quotas  are  announced  by  the  Graduate  College  and  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies  xn  the  College. 
artments  are  not  required  to  subdivide  quotas  in  any  specified 
mer  across  the  programs  which  they  offer.   (Enrollment  data 
are  available  in  the   Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies, 
110  Education  Building.) 

}:osc  departmental  reports  include  comments  about  long  range  plans 
for  program  development.   The  College  of  Education  wishes  to  be 
supportive  and  it  strongly  encourages  innovation  which  crosses 
lines  between  programs,  departments,  and  operating  units  within 
the  College  and  the  University.   This  emphasis  is  not  a  departure 
from  a  previous  position,  bur  it  has  been  accentuated  by  a  general 
reduction  in  fiscal  support  from  state  funds  in  the  last  three 
years.   For  example,  some  of  these  plans  are  dependent,  in  part, 
upon  a  new  building  for  the  College.   These  plans  must  now  be  re- 
examined, for  the  possibility  of  funds  for  capital  expenditures 
is  somewhat  more  remote  than  it  was  thought  to  be  three  years 
c0o.   Similarly,  the  inability  to  expand  graduate  faculty  at  the 
rate  it  was  being  expanded  five  years  ago,  appears  to  have  caused 
departments  to  reconsider  the  mix  of  doctorate  and  masters  level 
students  which  they  will  enroll.   Decisions  of  this  kind  also  re- 
flect the  current  perspective  on  the  job  market  for  graduates  of 
post-baccalaureate  programs.   Perhaps  the  single  most  important 
note  to  be  gleaned  from  the  comments  on  planning  is  the  fact  that 
departments  do  not  now  hold  to  the  stance  of  "business  as  usual." 


The  Graduate  College  and  the  College  of  Education 

The  College  of  Education  is  a  single  department  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Graduate  College.   As  is  the  case  in  other  departments, 
faculty  are  recommended  for  associate  or  full  status  in  the 
Graduate  College.   Those  who  hold  membership  in  the  Graduate 
College  constitute  the  graduate  faculty  within  the  College  of 
Education.   Only  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  may  serve  as 
thesis  advisors.   Graduate  level  courses  may  be  taught  by  all 
professors  in  the  College,  but  those  without  Graduate  College 
status  must  receive  special  authorization  from  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Tee  Graduate  College  grants  membership  on  the  bases  of  evidence 
of  research  ability  and  professional  competencies,  including  the 
competency  to  direct  research.   Presently,  the  Graduate  College 
has  two  standings:   full  and  associate.   The' dis tinction  between 
full  and  associate  standing  is  a  function  of  scholarly  maturity 
and  professional  contributions.   The  criteria  for  determining 
Graduate  College  standing  include  degrees  earned,  publications, 
professional  honors,  and  research  experience. 
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However,  the  Graduate  College  encourages  faculty  members  to  become 
de  facto  thesis  advisors  prior  to  attaining  full  or  associate 
standing.   This  is  done  to  provide  an  "apprenticeship"  in  thesis 
directing.   The  arrangement  requires  that  a  faculty  member  with 
full  or  associate  standing  be  the  official  advisor.   The  official 
advisor  must  sign  the  dissertation  and  other  forms  indicating 
approval  of  the  thesis. 

Basic  admissions  requirements  are  set  by  the  Graduate  College, 
but  departments  within  the  College  may  specify  additional  require- 
ments.  Most  have  done  this. 

A  list  of  College  of  Education  faculty  which  hold  Graduate  College 
standing  may  found  on  page  445  of  this  volume. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  DOCTORAL  PROGRAMS  IN  EDUCATION 


Programs  leading  to  Doctor  of  Education  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees  are  designed  to  provide  advanced  professional  competence 
and  to  develop  further  ability  in  the  scholarly  study  of  profes- 
sional problems.   Both  degrees  have  the  following  objectives  in 
common : 

1.  The  doctoral  student  is  expected  to  demonstrate  a  capacity 
for  independent  research  in  his  major  field  of  study.   Such 
capacity  is  demonstrated  both  in  course  work  and  in  the 
actual  designing,  planning,  and  completing  of  independent 
research.  s 

2.  Doctoral  students  are  expected  to  develop  a  high  degree 
of  competence  in  at  least  one  major  field  of  professional 
endeavor. 

3.  It  is  desirable  for  doctoral  candidates  to  have  had  suc- 
cessful experience  in  a  work  assignment  which  is  related 
to  past  experience  and  future  goals.   For  example,  those 
who  intend  to  teach  in  colleges  should  gain  some  expe- 
rience and  future  goals.   For  example,  those  who  intend 

to  teach  in  colleges  should  gain  some  experience  in  teach- 
ing at  this  level  during  their  graduate  preparation. 
Similarly,  those  preparing  for  research  positions  should 
have  had  successful  experience  in  connection  with  research 
programs,  etc.   (The  Ed.  D.  includes  a  professional  work 
requirement . ) 

The  two  doctorate  degrees  differ  in  their  emphasis.   The  Ph.  D. 
is  regarded  as  a  research  degree,  and  the  Ed.  D.  as  a  professional 
degree  for  one  who  does  not  anticipate  a  career  limited  primarily 
to  the  investigation  of  theoretical  problems.   For  students  who 
wish  to  do  so,  the  different  objectives  may  be  achieved  by  meeting 
also  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  other  degree.   A  student  may 
transfer  from  one  program  to  the  other  provided  he  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  second  program.   The  determination  as  to  which 
of  the  two  types  of  programs  is  most  appropriate  for  the  career 
goals  of  a  given  student  is  left  in  the  final  analysis  to  the 
student,  his  adviser  and  the  major  department.   For  the  student, 
the  following  considerations  are  critical  in  noting  distinctions 
between  the  two  doctoral  degrees: 
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Doctor  of  Education 


Residence 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


One  year 


Broad  with  requirements 
in  several  areas 


Type  of  Program 


Type  of  Thesis 


May  be  same  as  Ph.D.,  but 
also  may  be  specific  to 
the  solution  of  a  single 
professional  problem. 


At  least  two  years 


Specialized  with  spe- 
cific requirements  in 
appropriate  research 
techniques 


Basic  research — grounded 
in  theory  and  generaliza- 
ble  to  larger  popula- 
tions . 

Completed  Master's 
thesis  required  prior 
to  the  initiation  of 
Ph.D.  thesis. 
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REQUIRED  COURSES  IN  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  offers 
eight  courses,  numbered  300  through  307,  any  two  of  which  are 
required  of  all  graduate  students  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Each  course  is  offered  for  one-half  unit  of  credit.   The  choice 
of  which  two  courses  will  be  taken  is  made  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  his  advisor. 

Prior  to  the  1970-71  school  year,  Social  Foundations  of  Education 
304  and  History  of  Educational  Ideas  305  were  required  of  all 
graduate  students  in  education.   The  course  options  were  expanded 
because  the  two  required  courses  (304  and  305)  could  not  be  ade- 
quately staffed  with  specialists  in  those  areas.   Another  con- 
sideration which  prompted  the  expansion  of  options  was  the  belief 
that  the  teaching  and  learning  processes  improve  when  instructors 
teach  courses  in  their  special  interest  area,  and,  when  students 
are  permitted  to  select  courses  related  to  their  interests.   Even 
though  all  courses  in  the  300-307  series  are  related  to  the  broad 
topic  of  the  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  social  order,  the 
new  arrangement  facilitates  freedom  of  choice  and  expression  of 
interest  by  faculty  and  students. 

The  courses  included  in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 
500-307  are: 

The  History  of  Education 
Philosophy  of  Education 
History  of  American  Education 
Comparative  Education 
Social  Foundations  of  Education 
History  of  Educational  Ideas 
Introduction  to  Aesthetic 

Education 
Ed.  307  Aesthetics,  Mass  Media,  and 

Education 

These  courses  are  intended  to  provide  students  with  a  more  general 
perspective  of  the  functions  of  education  than  their  specializa- 
tions alone  afford.   At  this  time,  however,  it  would  be  premature 
to  evaluate  the  impact  of  this  recent  change.   (A  description  of 
each  course  may  be  found  on  pages  182-183  of  the  Graduate  College 
bulletin,  1971-72.) 


HP 

Ed. 

300 

HP 

Ed. 

301 

HP 

Ed. 

302 

HP 

Ed. 

303 

HP 

Ed. 

304 

HP 

Ed. 

305 

HP 

Ed. 

306 
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REQUIRED  COURSES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Educational  Psychology  offers  courses  numbered 

311  and  312,  both  of  which  are  required  of  all  graduate  students 
in  the  College  of  Education.   Each  course  is  offered  for  one-half 
unit  of  credit.   Educational  Psychology  311" is  a  course  which 
considers  learning  situations  in  the  light  of  psychological  find- 
ings and  concepts.   It  deals  with  the  development  of  a  theory  of 
learning  and  the  application  of  this  theory  to  the  teaching  of 
attitudes,  skills,  and  understandings.   Educational  Psychology  312 
examines  social  and  emotional  adjustment,  the  study  of  normal 
personality,  adjustment  mechanisms,  and  behavior  problems  in 
children.   Both  courses  require  Educational  Psychology  211  and 
practice  teaching  or  teaching  experience  as  a  prerequisites. 

A  series  of  study  committees  have  examined  both  Educational 
Psychology  311  and  312  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  offerings 
and  expand  the  options  available  to  students  under  the  311  and 

312  labels.   A  proposal  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Department  faculty  at  its  next  meeting.   This  proposal 
includes  the  belief  that  the  teaching  and  learning  process  improves 
when  instructors  teach  courses  in  their  special  interest  areas 

and  when  students  are  permitted  to  select  topical  offerings  re- 
lated to  their  interests.   Should  the  pending  proposal  be  passed, 
Educational  Psychology  311  and  312  will  be  expanded  topically  and 
reorganized  so  that  students  will  have  an  option  to  choose  two 
or  more  topical  modules  within  each  course.   These  modules  will 
be  related  to  the  current  umbrella  labels  now  attached  to  the 
courses  but  no  module  will  comprehend  the  topical  outline  of 
either  course  on  file. 

Educational  Psychology  311,  when  reorganized,  will  be  related  to 
the  broad  topic  of  educational  psychology  and  learning;  Educational 
Psychology  312  will  be  related  to  educational  psychology  and 
personal  adjustment.   But  the  new  arrangement  should  facilitate 
freedom  of  choice  and  expression  of  interest  within  these  topics 
by  faculty  and  students  alike.   These  courses  are  intended,  in 
any  case,  to  provide  students  with  a  more  general  perspective  of 
the  functions  of  education,  especially  in  its  psychological  as- 
pects, than  concentration  in  the  student's  concent  areas  alone 
can  afford.   Standing  on  the  doorstep  of  change,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  this  proposed  innovative  modular  system. 
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ADVANCED  PROGRAMS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

Design  of  Curricula 

The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  is  a 
graduate  professional  department  which  emphasizes... 

...the  development  and  preparation  of  educational  leaders. 
...the  systematic  study  of  educational  leadership. 
. . .the  provision  of  educational  leadership  services 
to  the  state  and  nation. 

Usually  expressed  as  teaching,  service,  and  research,  these  goals 
or  areas  of  concern  are  knowledge  based  and  differ  only  in  emphasis 
The  emphasis  here  is  to  use  knowledge  to  advance  professional 
practice.   At  least  five  potential  ways  of  using  knowledge  to 
advance  the  professional  practice  of  educational  administration 
can  be  identified: 

1.  Knowledge  can  be  used  to  create  new  knowledge.   The 
purpose  of  this  usage  is  to  increase  the  amount  of 
conceptual  capital  available  to  professional  practice. 
This  use  of  knowledge  is  usually  referred  to  as  research. 

2.  Knowledge  can  be  used  to  achieve  new  synthesis  of 
knowledge.   Available  information  (from  research  and 
practice)  is  grouped  and  related  to  permit  the  extrac- 
tion of  new  meanings  or  to  give  order  to  existing 
knowledge.   In  each  case  the  purpose  is  to  increase 
understanding  of  educational  phenomenon  and  ultimately 
to  enhance  professional  practice.   Synthesis  of  know- 
ledge takes  many  forms  including  creative  writing,  as 
expressed  in  textbooks,  articles,  and  papers. 

3.  Knowledge  can  be  used  to  develop  new  practices,  policies, 
and  formats  which  have  potential  for  application  beyond 
the  original  developmental  setting. 

4.  Knowledge  can  be  used  to  strengthen  existing  preparatory 
programs  and  to  design  new  preparatory  programs  for  pre- 
service  users  of  knowledge  in  education  for  each  of  the 
five  types. 

5.  Knowledge  can  be  used  to  make  decisions  about  education, 
to  conduct  professional  practice,  and  to  develop  policies 
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which  enhance  professional  practice. 

It  is  obvious  that  each  of  the  uses  of  knowledge  suggested  above 
can  be  treated  discretely  only  conceptually,  for  they  are  related 
and  interdependent.   In  each  of  the  five  cases,  educational 
administration  is  considered  to  be  an  applied  science  which  looks 
to  a  variety  of  disciplines  for  scientific  input,  to  professional 
practice  for  intuitive  input,  and  to  a  value  system  unique  to 
education  for  evaluative  input. 

Ideals  help  to  define  teaching  in  a  professional  school  as  that 
class  of  activities  which  in  addition  to  helping  one  do  his  job, 
helps  one  to  think  about  his  job  in  a  creative,  human,  and  problem- 
solving  way .   The  cognitive  emphasis  then,  is  on  developing  a  com- 
mitment to  knowledge  expansion  within  students.   This  is  done  by 
contributing  to  their  storage  of  conceptual  capital,  by  acquaint- 
ing them  with  ways  of  knowing,  by  helping  them  formulate  cognitive 
maps,  by  providing  them  with  synthesizing  experiences  which  help 
them  to  invent  appropriate  ways  of  knowing  how  to  meet  situations 
which  cannot  be  anticipated,  indeed,  by  providing  them  with  the 
intellectual  tools  which  will  help  them  make  educational  decisions. 
The  affective  emphasis  in  many  respects  represents  an  essential 
ingredient  which  contributes  to  their  making  educational  decisions 
in  terms  of  "what's  good  for  education  and  society."   Service  to 
schools  approaches  excellence  when  the  client  is  far  less  depend- 
ent upon  the  consultant  as  a  result  of  the  service  relationship. 
Its  goal  should  be  the  extinction  of  the  service  relationship. 
Service  to  governmental  and  professional  organizations  remains 
a  high  priority  thrust  of  the  Department,  for  interest  in  educa- 
tional leadership  requires  participation  in  such  policy  oriented 
groups . 

Research  activity  of  professional  departments  is  by  definition 
applied  in  nature  rather  than  basic,  and  needs  to  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  each  of  the.  four  other  uses  of 
knowledge  in  educational  administration. 

These  ideals  serve  not  only  as  models  for  the  faculty  members, 
but  as  models  of  professional  practice  for  students  who  move 
through  the  programs,  and  for  practitioners  with  whom  faculty 
relate. 

It  is  important  also  to  point  out  that  the  most  important  dimension 
of  programs  in  this  Department  is  the  faculty,  not  the  course  se- 
quence.  Students  study  with  faculty  members  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity, not  because  of  the  course  offered  particularly,  but  because 
of  who  is  offering  it.   Studying  with  an  excellent  professor,  for 
example,  is  a  worthwhile  experience  for  any  student  regardless  of 
what  course  that  professor  happens  to  be  offering. 

Certain  required  experiences,  which  represent  a  core  of  professional 
study  in  education  and  educational  administration;  are  provided  to 
graduate  students  from  entry  at  the  master's  level  to  pos tdoctorate 
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and  nondegree  levels.   This  core  diminishes  in  relation  to  the 
total  program  as  the  student  progresses,  thus  freeing  the  mature 
student  to  assume  more  control  of  his  educational  experiences. 
Provision  is  made  for  differentiating  programs  by  degree  choice. 


Master  o_f  Education  Program 

The  masters  program  in  education  provides  an  introductory,  pre- 
service  experience  for  individuals  (chairmen,  supervisors,  prin- 
cipals of  small  schools)  with  such  a  need,  but  who  do  not  comtem- 
plate  further  formal  study. 

All  of  the  courses  required  or  usually  taken  as  part  of  the  master's 
program  in  education  are  also  offered  in  extension  throughout  the 
state,  and  are  typically  open  to  students  from  other  universities, 
students  majoring  in  other  areas,  and  non-matriculating  students. 

Students  completing  the  Master  of  Education  degree  qualify  for 
administrative  certification,  but  the  Department  has  built  into 
the  program  additional  experiences  (the  field  study  or  simulation 
requirement  for  example) .   It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Depart- 
ment's Master  of  Education  program  requires  eight  additional 
semester  hours  when  compared  with  other  masters  programs  in  the 
College  and  University.   The  professional  focus  of  the  Master  of 
Education  program  is  generally  on  the  elementary  or  secondary 
school  principalship . 

A  Master  of  Science  degree  is  occasionally  offered  for  students 
not  interested  in  certification.   Here,  the  student's  program 
is  tailored  by  the  advisor. 


The  Advanced  Certificate  in  Education 

This  sixth-year  degree  program  has  as  its  primary  function  the 
in-service  education  of  practicing  school  administrators.   It  is 
often  used  to  further  the  preservice  preparation  of  inexperienced 
students.   The  Advanced  Certificate  in  Education  has  a  definite 
generalist  tone  although  students  may  use  one-half  of  their  pro- 
grams to  elect  a  specialized  area.'  The  Advanced  Certificate  in 
Education  program  is  not  a  phase  of  the  doctoral  program  but  is 
conceptually  distinct.   Indeed,  those  admitted  to  the  doctoral 
program,  and  who  for  academic  or  other  reasons  can  not  continue, 
are  not  permitted  the  privilege  of  later  opting  for  the  Advanced 
Certificate  in  Education. 

The  Department  is  currently  planning  the  development  of  a  new 
masters'  and  Advance  Certificate  in  Education  program  to  be  oper- 
ational in  19  72  and  19  73.   The  main  feature  of  this  program  will 
be  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  two  years  of  study 
and  field  work,  after  which  time  he  will  be  awarded  both  the 
Advanced  Certificate  in  Education  and  Master  of  Education  degrees 
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Doctor  of  Education 

The  Doctor  of  Education  program  has  as  its  primary  goal  the  ex- 
pression of  educational  leadership  through  the  development  of  the 
scholar-practitioner.   The  program  is  planned  an  executed  with  the 
action  oriented  generalist  in  mind.   A  special  feature  of  the 
Doctor  of  Education  program  is  that  it  is  offered  as  a  college 
degree  which  insures  a  breadth  of  study  in  Education. 

Programs  for  Doctor  of  Education  students,  while  giving  some  at- 
tention to  each  of  the  five  uses  of  knowledge  in  education,  focuses 
primarily  on  usage  5  (decision-making)  and  in  some  cases  used  3 
and  4. 

In  preparing  people  for  decision-making,  disseminating,  and  develop- 
mental roles  in  education,  the  Doctor  of  Education  program  gives 
special  emphasis  to  a  value  system  unique  to  education,  developing 
competencies  for  identifying,  analyzing,  and  solving  practical 
education  problems,  and  developing  an  appreciation  of  problems  and 
issues  facing  society  and  education,  in  addition  to  an  appropriate 
education  specialty. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  offers  advisor  and  student  enormous 
flexibility  to  develop  a  unique,  suitable  program.   Often  referred 
to  as  a  more  research-oriented  or  specialized  degree,  the  concepts 
of  scholar-practitioner  and  active  generalist  can  be  included  within 
the  rubric  of  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  program.   This  degree  is 
offered  by  the  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Graduate  College, 
which  delegates  major  control  to  the  Department.   Programs  for 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  students  focus  on  preparing  people  primarily 
for  uses  1,  2,  and  in  some  cases  3  and  4. 

In  preparing  people  for  research,  synthesis,  and  development  roles, 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  program  gives  special  emphasis  to  value 
systems  unique  to  education,  appropriate  research  tools,  and  inter- 
disciplinary studies,  in  addition  to  a  specialty  in  education. 


Content  of  Curricula 

The  curriculum  of  each  advanced  program  includes  (a)  content  for 
the  specialty,  (b)  humanistic  and  behavioral  studies,  and  (c) 
theory  relevant  to  the  specialty  with  direct  and  simulated  ex- 
periences in  professional  practice,  all  appropriate  to  the  profes- 
sional roles  for  which  candidates  are  being  prepared  and  all  dif- 
ferentiated by  degree  or  certificate  level. 

Courses  and  experiences  provided  in  the  program  for  educational 
administration  and  supervision  are  based' on  the  following  as- 
sumptions : 
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...that  educational  administration  is  an  applied  science 
which  rests  on  the  synthesis  of  concept  and  information 
from  the  domains  of  science  and  art. 

...that  decision  making  in  education  is  influenced  by  three 
sets  of  forces;  those  which  exist  within  the  administra- 
tion, those  which  exist  in  the  human  system  through  which 
one  must  work;  and  those  which  exist  in  the  organizational 
and  environmental  system  within  which  one  must  work. 

...that  administrative  training  programs  need  to  give  at- 
tention to  three  sets  of  skills:   technical,  human,  and 
conceptual . 

These  assumptions  form  the  parameters  for  building  a  three  dimen- 
sional grid  within  which  Department  courses  and  experience  might 
be  placed.   To  be  sure,  this  is  a  crude  approximation  in  that  the 
"spiral  concept"  is  built  into  all  the  programs  of  the  Department. 

Courses  at  the  advanced  certificate  and  doctoral  levels  include 
the  interpretation,  evaluation,  and  application  of  relevant  re- 
search findings.  Throughout  their  course  work  students  are  en- 
couraged to  become  proficient  consumers  of  current  research. 

Students  are  required  to  take  Educational  Psychology  390,  Elements 
of  Educational  Statistics,  as  a  prerequisite  to  advanced  courses. 
All  advanced  students  take.  Educational  Psychology  A13,  Social 
Psychology  and  the  Problems  of  Education,  which  is  research  ori- 
ented and  requires  each  student  to  complete  a  research  project. 
About  one  third  of  the  students  take  Educational  Psychology  49  6, 
Statistical  Methods  in  Education,  or  Elementary  Education  459  G, 
a  course  in  research  methodology. 

Since  many  of  these  courses  stress  highly  controlled,  psychologi- 
cally oriented  research  methods  which  are  only  partially  relevant 
to  the  more  global,  highly  interrelated,  multivariate  research  in 
the  educational  administration  domain,  an  informal  seminar  was 
instituted  in  the  spring  of  19  70,  to  deal  with  organizational  and 
administrative  research  methodology.   This  research  process  course 
was  inaugurated  to  aid  students  in  synthesizing  their  prior  ex- 
periences in  statistics  and  methodology  courses,  and  to  focus 
specifically  on  scientific  investigation  of  organizational,  ad- 
ministrative, and  leadership  phenomena.   This  course  is  now  for- 
malized as  Educational  Administration  490,  Research  Process  in 
Educational  Administration,  and  is  offered  each  semester  for 
one  unit  of  credit  or  for  no  credit.   Doctoral  candidates  design 
and  conduct  original  research  with  the  guidance  of  their  disserta- 
tion advisors.   Direct  involvement  in  on-going  faculty  research 
is  the  common  bond  between  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
and  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration.   Advanced 
students  also  work  with  faculty  members  on  field  survey  and 
research  projects. 

Current  administrative  and  organizational  theory  and  practice 
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have  long  been  merged  in  the  Department.   The  generation  and  test- 
ing of  conceptual  models  for  problem  solving  are  important  aspects 
of  field  survey  work.   The  objective  is  not  merely  to  solve  pro- 
blems for  the  practitioner,  but  to  provide  him  with  the  tools  and 
to  aid  him  in  developing  the  expertise  to  identify  and  solve  in- 
dependently emerging  problems. 

The  Research  Process  course,  Educational  Administration  490,  uti- 
lizes the  "process"  concept  to  draw  out  the  universal  aspects  of 
scientific  research,  to  look  at  a  variety  cf  methodologies,  and  to 
assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  variety  of  educational 
administration  research.   The  departmental  intent  is  to  utilize 
research  as  a  teaching  method  to  foster  inquiry  skill  development 
by  advanced  graduate  students.   The  use  of  research  to  study  school 
districts  (and  other  educational  organizations)  as  large  scale 
social  systems  is  evolving. 

The  application  of  modern  techniques  to  current  problems  by  pros- 
pective administrators  constitutes  relevant  professional  develop- 
ment . 


Individualization  of.  Programs 

When  a  student  is  admitted  for  graduate  study  he  immediately  begins 
to  work  with  an  advisor.   The  advisor  and  the  student  determine  his 
program;  (a)  to  see  that  it  meets  general  requirements  for  the 
degree,  and  (b)  to  enable  the  student,  with  the  counsel  of  the 
advisor,  to  tailor  a  program,  within  the  boundaries  of  general  re- 
quirements, to  individual  needs  and  interests. 

Before  admission,  and  as  part  of  the  process  of  admission,  each 
applicant  has  at  least  two  interviews  with  members  of  the  staff. 
At  this  time  the  interviewer  discovers  the  background  of  experience, 
explores  future  interests  and  ambitions,  and  assesses  strengths  and 
weaknesses.   A  report  of  each  interview  becomes  a  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's file.   Students  may  elect  to  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Relations,  political  science,  sociology,  guidance, 
statistics,  computer  science,  or  in  a  variety  of  other  courses 
within  and  outside  the  College  of  Education,  as  needs  and  interests 
direct. 


Professional  Guidelines 

The  most  obvious  guidelines  considered  in  developing  curricula  for 
the  several  degree  programs  are  those  prepared  by  the  State  Teacher 
Certification  Board  within  the  State  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.   These  guidelines  are  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  professional  associations  within  the  state  and  are,  thus, 
indirectly  derived  from  professional  groups .   The  department  oper- 
ates under  an  "approval  program"  with  the  Certification  Board. 
The  advanced  program  curricula  reflect  the  concern  of  the  State 
Teacher  Certification  Board  that  administrators  have  minimum 
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knowledge  about  the  several  areas  of  administrative  function  and 
operation,  e.g.,  organization  and  administration  of  schools, 
guidance,  historical,  foundations,  and  related  content  fields 
such  as  political  science  and  sociology.   A  related  point  has 
to  do  with  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators' 
(AASA)  requirement  that  its  members  have  completed  a  "six-year" 
program  for  school  administrators.   The  department  chairman  is 
asked  to  verify  this  standard  for  applicants  for  membership  in 
AASA. 

The  University  Council  for  Educational  Administration  criteria 
for  membership  provide  a  backdrop  against  which  curricula  are 
developed,  evaluated,  and  modified.   These  criteria  are  sug- 
gestive of  curricular  orientations  and  components  and  are  not 
prescriptive . 

More  tangentially ,  trends,  issues,  and  new  demands  related  to 
educational  administration  as  stated  by  various  learned  societies 
and  professional  associations—and  not  incidentally,  observations 
on  the  current  scene  by  faculty — affect  curricula  for  depart- 
mental programs.   Many  changes  are  made  within  the  framework  of 
existing  courses  and  seminars.   Occasionally,  curricular  change 
occurs  by  adding  courses  or  seminars.   Two  recent  additions  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  point. 

1.  An  elective  course  was  added  which  studies  collective 
negotiations  by  employees  in  public  employment. 

2.  An  experimental  seminar  has  been  developed  which  deals 
with  the  research  process  and  methodology  in  educational 
adminis  t  rat  ion . 


Control  of  Advanced  Programs 

Responsibility  for  initiation,  development,  and  implementation 
of  advanced  programs  in  educational  administration  and  super- 
vision lies  with  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision,  subject  to  the  customary  clear- 
ances at  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Graduate  College  levels 
Graduate  students  are  recruited  with  the  help  of  alumni  of  the 
Department  and  other  practicing  administrators  in  the  field. 
A  round-up  of  alumni,  meeting  with  current  staff  and  current 
advanced  graduate  students,  is  held  each  April.   This  conference 
is  focused  on  contemporary  concerns  but  serves  also  for  review 
of  departmental  work  and  plans  and  for  useful  feedback  from 
current  and  former  students. 

As  described  elsewhere,  graduate  students  are  screened  for  ad- 
mission by  the  Departmental  Executive  Committee.   Search  commit- 
tees are  filled  with  departmental  representation,  when  faculty 
positions  are  to  be  filled.   Such  a  committee  is  a  College  com- 
mittee and  employment  is  a  function  of  the  Dean's  Office. 
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In  addition  to  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Depart- 
ment, including  student  representation,  holds  meetings  on  a  fort- 
nightly basis.   About  half  of  these  meetings  have  been  open  dis- 
cussions of  goals  and  programs  under  the  leadership  of  a  three- 
member  committee  working  toward  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  gradu- 
ate programs  and  relating  them  to  research  and  service  commitments 
of  the  Department . 

During  the  past  ten  years  a  number  of  changes  have  been  made 
within  courses  as  they  are  updated  and  improved.   The  Department 
has  voted  to  put  its  initial  graduate  emphasis  on  the  Advanced 
Certificate  in  Education  degree,  to  encourage  new  graduate  stu- 
dents to  plan  initially  for  two  years  of  graduate  study.   (The 
recommendations  of  Phase  III,  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education 
in  Illinois,  present  at  least  a  temporary  roadblock  to  activating 
this  decision.) 

A  variable  credit  seminar,  Research  Methods  in  Educational  Admin- 
istration and  Supervision,  has  been  offered  by  two  staff  members 
during  the  past  three  semesters.   Approximately  five  years  ago  a 
course  in  administration  of  staff  personnel  was  added  to  the  pro- 
gram.  A  new  course,  Foundations  of  Group  Process,  is  about  half- 
way through  the  necessary  clearances  before  implementation. 
Educational  Administration  464,  which  was  used  primarily  for 
simulated  experiences,  is  now  being  used  with  more  frequency  for 
supervised  field  experiences  planned  on  individual  bases.   The 
Department  has  been  represented  in  the  planning  and  establishment 
of  a  cooperative  graduate  center  in  the  Rock  Island-Moline  area 
with  participants  from  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, Western  Illinois  University,  Illinois  State  University,  and 
Northern  Illinois  University. 

During  the  spring  of  19  71,  a  regular  fortnightly  graduate  student- 
staff  seminar  was  established  on  a  non-credit  basis  with  joint, 
student-faculty  planning.   In  addition  to  concern  for  current 
topics,  the  seminar  also  provides  opportunity  for  students  and 
staff  to  identify  with  the  Department  and  each  other. 


Admission  Requirements 

The  basic  admission  requirement  is  set  by  the  Graduate  College  of 
the  University.   It  requires  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.5 
during  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  work  for  those  seeking 
admission  to  the  master's  program.   In  addition,  the  Department's 
criteria  for  master's  admission  include  examination  of  complete 
transcripts,  two  letters  of  recommendation  from  persons  familiar 
with  the  applicant,  and  interviews  with  members  of  the  Department's 
Master's  Admissions  Committee. 

For  admission  to  the  Advanced  Certificate  in  Education  program, 
applicants  must  provide  complete  transcripts  of  all  prior  work, 
two  letters  of  recommendation,  a  statement  of  readings  done  re- 
cently relevant  to  professional  interests,  with  pertinent  comment 
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about  the  ideas  therein  and  how  those  ideas  relate  to  professional 
interests.   The  applicant  must  also  write  a  statement  describing 
the  contribution  he  expects  to  make  as  a  result  of  study  at  the 
University.   The  applicant  also  takes  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

For "admission  to  the  doctoral  program,  all  the  preceding  procedures 
are  used.   In  addition,  the  applicant,  under  faculty  supervision, 
is  required  to  write  a  critique  of  an  article.   The  critique  is 
designed  to  provide  some  estimate  of  ability  to  work  on  a  thesis. 
When  an  applicant  has  had  prior  work  in  the  College,  his  profes- 
sors in  such  courses  fill  out  an  evaluation  form,  indicating 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  should  be  admitted  to  doctoral 
work.   The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Department,  acting  as  an 
admissions  committee  for  advanced  certificate  and  doctoral  can- 
didates, reviews  all  pertinent  information — grades,  evaluations, 
test  results,  written  reports  on  interviews,  experience  record — 
and  makes  a  judgment  on  a  composite  basis,  estimating  probabili- 
ties of  success  in  the  program  as  well  as  probable  future  career 
performance . 


Retention  of  Student: 


Currently,  the  only  specific  criterion  measure  of  "quality"  used 
to  determine  whether  a  student  continues  in  the  master's  degree 
or  sixth-year  study  programs  is  grade-point  average.   A  3.75 
average  (on  a  5-point  scale)  is  required.   Neither  of  these  pro- 
grams include  written  comprehensive  exams  or  a  thesis.   (The 
Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees  require  a  thesis, 
but  practically  all  students  elect  the  Master  of  Education  degree, 
which  has  no  thesis  requirement.)   A  student  who  completes  a 
master's  degree  is  not  automatically  retained  in  an  advanced 
degree  program,  neither  is  the  student  who  completes  study  for 
an  Advanced  Certificate  in  Education.   Graduates  of  both  programs 
must  be  evaluated  anew  for  admission  to  a  different  advanced  pro- 
gram. 

A  sizable  portion  of  all  doctoral  candidates  enter  graduate 
study  through  the  advanced  certificate  program.   Most  of  these 
apply  for  admission  to  the  doctoral  program  but  are  admitted 
to  advanced  certificate  study.   At  the  time  of  admission  they 
are  advised  that  after  completion  of  four  units  of  work  they  can 
ask  to  be  re-considered  for  the  doctorate.   At  this  juncture, 
evaluations  by  instructors  are  added  to  other  evidence  presented 
to  enable  the  Departmental  Executive  Committee  to  act  on  the  re- 
quest.  This  procedure  is  aimed  less  at  determining  whether  an 
individual  should  be  dropped  from  the  advanced  certificate  pro- 
gram than  at  whether  the  individual  should  be  admitted  to  doctoral 
study. 

In  the  doctoral  programs  there  are  three  points  at  which  students 
are  appraised  and  a  determination  is  made  about  their  future 
study.   The  first  point  of  evaluation  is  at  the  written  qualifying 
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examination  stage.   Doctor  of  Education  candidates  write  four, 
one-hour  examinations  in  two  foundation  fields,  an  eight-hour 
exam  in  the  major,  and  a  two-hour  research  methodology  exam. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  candidates  write  a  minimum  of  an  eight-hour 
exam  in  the  major  and  may  write  one  or  more  two-to  four-hour 
exams  in  a  minor(s)  field.   Students  must  satisfactorily  complete 
the  appropriate  examination(s)  and,  thus,  demonstrate  minimum 
factual,  conceptual,  analytical,  synthesis  and  evaluative  com- 
petencies to  complete  the  degree;  namely  to  propose,  conduct,  and 
defend  thesis  research.   A  small  proportion  of  students  are 
temporarily  delayed  in  pursuing  an  advanced  degree  by  not  satis- 
factorily completing  one  or  more  of  these  examinations.   Similarly, 
a  very  small  proportion  of  students  are  checked  at  the  second 
point,  the  preliminary  oral  examination  on  the  thesis  or  at  the 
time  of  the  thesis  proposal.   In  both  situations,  students  may 
repeat  the  examinations. 

The  final  point  at  which  judgments  are  made  about  the  quality  of 
the  student's  performance  is  the  final  oral  examination,  when  the 
student  presents  and  defends  his  thesis.   All  three  judgments 
(written  qualifyings,  preliminary,  and  final  orals)  typically 
involve  graduate  faculty  from  departments  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 

No  student  has  been  permitted  to  continue  in  any  of  the  advanced 
degree  programs  during  the  past  two  years.   An  indetermnate  but 
small  number  have  been  required  to  retake  one  or  more  of  the  ex- 
aminations when  the  exam  readers  or  thesis  committee  members  did 
not  feel  performance  was  acceptable. 

However,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  all  students  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  a  degree  program  complete  their  studies.   One  of  those 
reasons  is  difficulty  at  some  stage  of  the  graduate  study.   A 
statistic  from  a  recent  doctoral  thesis  indicates  that  10.2%  of 
the  students  who  voluntarily  withdrew  reported  their  reason  for 
leaving  doctoral  study  was  "difficulties  in  doctoral  program- 
grades,  preliminary  dissertation." 

In  summary,  the  implicit  philosophy  of  the  Department  is  that  once 
an  individual  is  admitted  to  advanced  study,  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Department  members  to  assist  him  in  gaining  as  much 
from  the  learning  experiences  as  possible  and  completing  the 
program.   While  errors  are  probably  made  at  the  time  of  admission 
and  at  the  checkpoints  along  the  way,  the  philosophy  seems  emi- 
nently sound.   In  the  absence  of  hard,  reliable,  and  valid 
criteria,  retention  or  dismissal  errors  will  tend  toward  re- 
taining those  who  should  be  dropped  or  dropping  those  who  should 
be  retained.   Clearly  the  department  has  opted  for  the  former. 


Supervision  of  Programs 
As  stated  earlier,  each  student  admitted  to  a  program  is  assigned 
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to  an  advisor.  The  program  is  planned  jointly  by  the  student  and 
his  advisor. 

For  doctoral  students,  the  same  procedure  applies  up  to  the  point 
of  the  preliminary  oral  examination  for  the  thesis.   Student  and 
advisor  agree  upon  a  topic  for  the  thesis.   The  student  prepares 
and  the  advisor  approves  a  written  proposal,  stating  in  brief  form 
the  problem  to  be  studied,  the  "proposed  method  of  the  study,  a 
preliminary  bibliography,  and  perhaps  a  tentative  chapter  outline. 

At  this  point,  the  advisor,  often  in  consultation  with  the  student, 
requests  the  appointment  of  a  doctoral  committee  consisting  of 
the  advisor  as  chairman,  and  from  two  to  four  other  professors 
chosen  from  within  and  outside  the  Department.   The  committee  must 
be  approved  by  the  Graduate  College  of  the  University.   The  student 
appears  before  the  committee  to  present  and  defend  his  proposal. 
After  it  is  approved,  the  student  continues  to  work  with  his 
advisor  (although  also  with  other  committee  members  if  desirable) 
until  his  thesis  is  completed. 

At  this  point,  he  once  more  appears  before  the  doctoral  committee 
to  present  and  defend  his  thesis.  All  committees  must  sign  their 
approval  before  the  degree  is  granted. 

Advisors  are  generally  assigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department, 
with  due  consideration  to  relative  advising  loads  and  special  in- 
terests of  students.   Consideration  has  been  given  to  student 
requests  for  particular  professors,  and  on  occasion,  a  student 
who  has  requested  a  change  of  advisors  has  had  the  request  granted, 
provided  the  request  is  initiated  through  his  original  advisor. 
In  many  cases,  individual  professors  express  interest  in  or  will- 
ingness to  have  certain  student  as  advisees. 


Program  Evaluation 

In  April  and  May  of  the  1969  -  1970  academic  year,  several  informal 
graduate  student-faculty  meetings  were  held  to  discuss  all  aspects 
of  the  programs.   Department  meetings  are  open  and  graduate  students 
are  invited  to  attend.   Following  the  formation  of  a  strong  grad- 
uate student  association  last  year,  graduate  student  representa- 
tion at  Department  meetings  has  been  consistently  good.   Through- 
out the  1970-19  71  academic  year,  a  graduate  student  has  been 
seated  on  the  Department  Executive  Committee  and  participates  as 
an  equal  member  in  program  review  and  development.   This  year's 
faculty-student  seminars  also  provide  a  vehicle  for  continuing 
program  evaluation  and  development . 

A  graduate  student  was  employed  on  a  part  time  basis  in  the 
summer  of  1970,  to  aid  the  Department's  Program  Review  Committee 
in  assembling  current  course  descriptions  and  categorizing  course 
and  program  objectives. 
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Individual  professors  circulate  ADVISOR  rating  instruments  which 
provide  graduate  students  with  an  opportunity  for  anonymous  eval- 
uation of  course  content  and  instruction.   The  tabulated  summaries 
of  such  evaluations  provide  feedback  to  faculty  members .  .Individ- 
ual professors  also  circulate  instruments  on  specific  course  con- 
tent. 

Excellent  feedback  and  program  evaluation  was  provided  by  a  group 
of  post-doctoral  practitioners  who  participated  in  the  Illinois 
Residence  Program  for  Educational  Leadership. 


Mai  or  student  concerns 
expressed 


Program  Implications 


Objectives  of,  and  rationale 
for,  the  qualifying  exams 


Concern  for  the  timeless 
and  relevancy  of  course  work 
dealing  with  contemporary 
phenomena 


The  Department  is  engaged  in 
continuing  (College-wide) 
dialog  concerning  the  merits 
of  this  hurdle  with  which 
graduate  students  become  ex- 
cessively preoccupied. 

The  Department  maintains  a 
balanced  perspective  while 
giving  serious  consideration 
to  new  courses  in  educational 
planning,  economics  of  educa- 
tion as  possible  substitutes 
for  traditional  approaches. 
Much  course  content  has  already 
been  modified.   Courses  such  as 
Collective  Bargaining  in  Public 
Employment  (Ed.  Ad.  470)  have 
been  established. 


Desire  for  "real  life" 
experience  in  complex  organi- 
zations and  problem  situations 


Re-vitalization  of  the  field 
experience  component  has  oc- 
curred.  Consideration  is 
being  given  to  formal  clinical 
experiences  under  the  joint 
guidance  of  a  faculty-member 
and  an  experienced  practition- 
er.  Experiences  in  non-school 
settings  are  being  inaugurated 
for  experienced  school  admin- 
istrators . 


Major  student  concern  expressed 

Concern  for  educational  'inbreed- 
ing' of  students  and  staff  and  a 
felt  need  for  divergent  view- 
points and  frames  of  reference 


Program  Implications 

The  faculty  have  varied  back- 
grounds and  cross-disciplinary 
approaches  which  are  employed 
to  the  extent  that  students  can 
be  scheduled  into  courses  in 
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Inadequate  preparation  for 
the  research  methodology 
qualifying  exam 

Concern  over  adequacy  of  "con- 
ventional wisdom"  as  a  guide 
to  problem  solving 


other  professional  schools  and 
disciplines.   Students  from 
other  disciplines  are  encour- 
aged to  enter  Departmental 
courses  and/or  independent 
study  in  educational  adminis- 
tration.  Students  from  busi- 
ness, architecture,  urban 
planning,  and  political  science 
take  work  here. 

Formation  of  Ed.  Ad.  490, 
Research  Process  in  Educational 
Administration 

More  extensive  usage  of  empiri- 
cal research  findings  in  course 
work. 


Thrust  toward  continuing  educa-  Development  of  the  Illinois 
tion  and  the  need  to  "revalidate"  Residence  Program  in  Educa- 
one's  credentials  tional  Administration 


Concern  for  congruence  or  "fit" 
between  students,  program,  and 
career  patterns 


Closer  cooperation  and  liaison 
with  the  Educational  Placement 
Office,  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  prospective  employers 
Research  in  this  area  has  been 
encouraged. 


Evaluation  of  Graduates 

Perhaps  the  best  evaluation  of  graduates  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  is  their  performance 
on  a  job  after  completion  of  the  program. 

Graduates  are  in  important  superintendencies ,  e.g.  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota;  Champaign,  Illinois;  Urbana,  Illinois;  Hindsdale, 
Illinois;  Waterloo,  Iowa.   They  are  in  central  office  positions, 
They  hold  administrative  positions  in  two-year  colleges  and 
universities.   They  hold  teaching  positions  in  administration 
and  supervision  in  colleges  and  universities,  e.g.  University 
of  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Utah,  Notre  Dame,  Rochester,  Missouri. 
They  have  been  employed  in  administrative  positions  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  e.g.  Director  of  Admissions,  Urb ana- 
Champaign  campus;  Director,  Office  of  Administrative  Studies; 
Assistant  Dean,  University  Extension;  Associate  Director  of 
Admissions  and  Records,  Chicago  Circle. 

Information  on  those  who  have  the  master's  degree  and  those  who 
hold  the  Advanced  Certificate  is  far  less  complete,  but  the  in- 
formation available  indicates  that  these  graduates,  too,  are  in 
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administrative  and  supervisory  positions,  often  at  the  principal- 
ship  level,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Advanced  Certificate  graduates, 
in  medium-sized  school  superintendencies . 

There  are  other,  more  informal  ways  of  following  students  after 
graduation.   The  Department  issues  a  newsletter  four  times  a  year 
to  all  graduates.   Information  on  position  changes  is  published. 
The  newsletter  also  permits  mailing  addresses  to  be  brought  up 
to  date  and  thus  provides  a  further  check  on  graduates . 

Once  a  year,  a  two-day  conference  at  Allerton  Park  is  held.   All 
alumni  are  invited.   More  than  one  hundred  customarily  attend. 
Alumni  help  plan  and  conduct  the  conference.   The  occasion  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  observation  of  graduates  and  for  discus- 
sing with  them  the  program  at  the  University,  as  well  as  its 
relationship  to  their  work  in  the  field. 

Graduate  students  are  invited  to  attend  Department  staff  meetings 
where  program  appraisal  is  discussed.   Seminars,  organized  by 
joint  faculty-student  agreement,  meet  twice  monthly.   The  program 
is  often  evaluated,  either  by  inference  or  directly.   An  elected 
member  of  the  graduate  students  in  the  Department  has  a  seat  on 
the  Department  Executive  Committee  and  the  Department  staff 
meetings,  with  voting  rights  on  all  matters  except  salaries  and 
promotions . 

Prompted  by  suggestions  made  by  alumni  and  graduate  students,  the 
Department  is  moving  toward  modifications  in  programs.   These  will 
point  in  several  directions. 

1.  Of  the  total  number  of  courses  needed  to  complete,  degrees, 
a  larger  proportion  will  be  taught  by  Department  staff, 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  number  of  courses  taught 
in  other  departments  of  the  College.   Responses  from 
alumni  and  present  graduate  students  indicated  that 
personal  relationships  with  staff  and  other  students 
ranked  highest  among  experiences  associated  with  the  . 
degree  programs . 

2.  Related  to  the  above  response,  regularly  scheduled 
(bi-monthly)  student-staff  seminars  are  being  instituted. 
Topics  will  be  selected  jointly  and  presentations  will  be 
made  by  students  and  staff. 

3.  A  heavier  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  Advanced  Cer- 
tificate in  Education  and  doctoral  degrees .   Students 
applying  for  admission  will  be  encouraged  to  opt  for 

at  least  the  Advanced  Certificate  in  Education  program. 
The  master's  degree  will  still  be  offered,  however. 

4.  Evaluation  results  indicate  a  need  for  more  field  ex- 
perience.  While  simulated  material  is  utilized,  it 
is  not  a  complete  substitute  for  actual  supervised 
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experience  in  a  school  setting.  Therefore,  the  goal  is 
the  regular  use  of  a  varied  number  of  field  or  clinical 
experiences.  These  need  not  be  an  internship  necessarily , 
nor  do  they  need  to  be  for  a  rigidly  specified  period  of 
time.  Rather,  in  line  with  the  philosophy  of  tailoring 
program  to  individual  needs  and  background,  they  may  be 
as  varied  as  the  differing  needs  and  backgrounds. 


Long-Ran ge  Planning 

Program  review  and  development  is  considered  an  on-going  activity. 
Over  the  past  two  years  about  50%  of  Department  meeting  time  has 
been  devoted  to  program  review.   A  program  review  committee  has 
gathered  data  on  other  universities'  educatibnal  administration 
programs .   This  program  review  has  included  a  reevaluation  of 
program  objectives  and  a  redefinition  of  the  roles  graduates  will 
occupy  based  on  the  faculty's  perception  of  the  contemporary  and 
future  society. 

Everyone  in  the  Department  is  actively  involved  in  program  develop- 
ment.  Each  faculty  member  has  provided  input  for  the  formulation 
of  the  future  program.   Several  faculty  members  are  also  partic- 
ipants in  College  and  University  long-range  planning  groups  Xvhich 
aid  the  Department  in  coordinating  its  plans  within  the  larger 
system. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  advanced  program  of  the  future  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  education  of  professional  practitioners.   The 
definition  of  the  administrative  positions  for  which  students  will 
be  prepared  is  being  broadened.   The  preparation  of  principals 
and  superintendents  will  go  forward  in  conjunction  with  the 
preparation  of  educational  leaders  for  support,  policy,  and 
administrative  positions.   The  rationale  underlying  this  shift 
in  emphasis  is  simply  to  prepare  leaders  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  future. 

Limitations  on  enrollment  imposed  by  the  University  and  the  College 
are  seen  as  positive  factors  that  encourage  the  upgrading  of  the 
general  quality  of  the  student  body  through  more  selective  admis- 
sion practices. 

The  new  stress  on  clinical  and  field  experience  stems  from  the 
feedback  received  from  alumni  and  colleagues  at  the  jointly 
sponsored,  annual  Allerton  Conference,  and  from  the  feedback  from 
experienced  practitioners  who  participated  in  the  Illinois 
Residence  Program  for  Educational  Leadership.   The  rationale  is 
that  academic  preparation  and  practical  on-the-job  experiences 
can  be  combined  in  a  way  that  x^ill  be  of  greater  value  to  ad- 
vanced students.   The  notion  of  jointly  supervised  clinical  ex- 
perience which  involves  a  faculty  advisor,  and  a  highly  regarded 
practicing  administrator  as  a  second  advisor,  would  seem  to  as- 
sure both  relevancy  and  an  opportunity  for  topical  problem-solving. 
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ADVANCED  PROGRAMS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


Overview 

The  Department  of  Educational  Psychology  is  currently  conducting 
an  intensive  review  of  all  programs.   Consequently,  an  intensive 
reorganization  is  being  effected  which  should  have  major  conse- 
quences on  the  administration  of  the  programs,  and  thereafter, 
considerable  influence  on  course  offerings  and  programs.  Thus,  in 
some  sense,  all  programs  are  in  a  state  of  transition.   The  current 
proposal  suggests  a  division  of  the  Department  into  five  sub-units 
or  divisions,  each  with  its  own  head  and  responsibilities  for 
program  review  and  development,  course  assignments,  and  admission 
of  graduate  students.   The  proposed  divisions  and  associated  pro- 
grams are  outlined  below. 

1.  Personel  Services 

-  Counselor  Education 

-  School  Psychology 

2.  Human  Development 

-  Human  Development  Programs 

3.  Learning  and  Instruction 

-  Educational  Technology  Program 

-  Classroom  Learning  Program 

4.  Quantitative  and  Evaluative  Research  Methodologies 

-  Measurement  and  Evaluation  Program 

5.  General  Educational  Psychology 

(One  program  does  not  clearly  fit  within  any  of  the 
proposed  divisions.   That  is  the  medical  education 
program.) 


General  Requirements  and  Program  Characteristics 

Master's  Degree:   Any  graduate  of  an  accredited,  four-year  insti- 
tution is  eligible  for  entry  into  a  master's  degree  program  in 
educational  psychology.   There  are,  however,  certain  criteria 
applied  in  reviewing  applicants.   The  stringency  with  which  the 
criteria  are  applied  depends  somewhat  upon  the  quota  of  new 
graduate  students  allocated  to  the  Department  by  the  College  of 
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Education  and  the  Graduate  College.   The  criteria  are: 

1.  Undergraduate  grade  point  average.   Except  in  unusual 
circumstances,  no  student  whose  cumulative  grade  point 
average  is  below  3.5  (on  a  5.0  scale)  is  admitted. 

2.  Grades  in  social  science  and  education  courses.   In  case 
of  doubt,  special  weight  is  given  to  grades  in  psychology, 
sociology,  and  education. 

3.  Undergraduate  specialization.   Some  preference  is  given 
to  students  with  undergraduate  majors  in  education  and 
psychology. 

4.  Certification  as  a  teacher.   This  is  a  prerequisite  for 
certification  as  a  school  counselor  or  as  a  school 
psychologist.   Therefore,  those  entering  elementary 

or  secondary  school  counseling  programs  or  school  psy- 
cology  must  have  certification  or  attain  certification 
prior  to  being  awarded  the  master's  degree. 

Advanced  Certificate :   Successful  completion  of  a  master's  degree 
in  education,  educational  psychology,  or  psychology,  is  the  major 
prerequisite  for  beginning  work  toward  an  advanced  degree.   Cer- 
tification, or  eligibility  for  certification  as  a  teacher  (or 
other  relevant  experiences  approved  by  the  advisor) ,  is  required 
of  those  specializing  in  school  psychology  at  the  Advanced  Cer- 
tificate level. 

Doctorate :   A  master's  degree  is  required  for  admission  to  a 
doctoral  program.   Each  applicant  is  reviewed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Psychology.   The  Com- 
mittee considers  the  following  information: 

1.  Undergraduate  grades 

2.  Graduate  grades 

3.  Aptitude  test  scores  (Graduate  Record  Examination  and 
the  Miller  Analogies  Test) 

A.   Letters  of  recommendation 

5.  Personal  information  furnished  by  the  candidate  such 
as  age  and  previous  experience. 

Doctoral  applicants,  especially  those  residing  within  Illinois, 
are  expected  to  interview  with  prospective  advisors  prior  to 
their  admission. 

Each  sub-specialty  and  degree  level  has  a  different  program. 
Moreover,  the  backgrounds  of  the  students  vary,  consequently, 
each  student's  program  is  built  for  his  professional  aspirations. 
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There  are,  however,  certain  common  objectives  that  are  sought  in 
all  programs.   It  is  expected  that: 

1.  Each  student  at  the  master's  level  will  elect  at  least 
two  courses  in  the  same  sub-specialty  at  the  400-level, 
in  addition  to  meeting  the  general  College  requirements . 

2.  All  graduate  students  will  have  had,  or  will  take,  at 
least  one  course  in  measurement  or  statistics. 

3.  All  doctoral  students  will  take  at  least  two  graduate 
level  courses  in  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

A.   Each  doctoral  student  will  obtain  experience  in  teaching 
or  research.   In  counseling,  field  experience  or  super- 
vision of  counselors  will  be  expected.   At  least  one 
academic  year  of  internship  will  be  required  of  all 
doctoral  students  in  school  psychology.   A  one  semester 
practicum  is  required  in  the  sub-doctoral  program  in 
school  psychology. 

5.   When  eligibility  for  certification  is  co-existent  with 

the  completion  of  the  degree,  as  in  counseling  and  school 
psychology,  the  program  will  not  be  complete  and  the 
degree  will  not  be  awarded  until  certification  require- 
ments are  satisfied. 


Special  Experiences  Available  to  Students 

In  addition  to  the  formal  program,  there  are  special  opportunities 
for  students  to  obtain  research  and  internship  experiences  in 
cooperating  units.   Some  of  the  cooperating  units  involved  are: 

Center  for  Instructional  Research  and  Curriculum  Evaluation 

This  unit  works  with  the  new  curricula  being  developed  for 
use  in  the  public  schools.   It  is  staffed  by  College  of 
Education  faculty  members. 

Computer  Science  Laboratory 

Graduate  students  may  utilize  the  services  of  digital  com- 
puters for  courses  in  statistics,  measurement,  and  for  thesis 
research.   The  facilities  include  a  highly  sophisticated 
system  for  computer-assisted  instruction. 

National  Laboratory  in  Early  Childhood  Education  and  the 
Educational  Research  and  Information  Center 

The  College  has  one  of  the  nation's  twelve  Educational 
Research  and  Information  Centers .   The  one  on  this  campus 
is  primarily  concerned  with  early  childhood  education. 
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The  graduate  student  may  observe  the  operation  of  a  modern 
information  storage  and  retrieval  system. 

Education  Laboratories 


The  College  maintains  a  University  High  School,  elementary 
level  demonstration  classes,  a  special  school  for  handicap- 
ped and  culturally  deprived  children,  a  curriculum  laboratory, 
and  provides  ties  with  the  Children's  Research  Center. 

The  Office  of  Instructional  Resources 

Serves  the  entire  University  in  matters  of  instructional 
improvement  and  evaluation.   It  is  staffed  by  members  of 
the  Department,  and  graduate  students  may  profit  from  in- 
ternship-type experiences  in  this  office. 

The  Office  o_f  School-University  Research 

This  office  maintains  an  agreement  with  the  College  of 
Education  and  24  cooperating  school  districts.   This  cooper- 
ative arrangement  permits  a  wide  range  of  research  possibi- 
lities for  staff  and  graduate  students. 

A   Coordinating  Unit  in  Computer  Usage 

This  unit  housed  within  the  College  is  connected  directly 
with  the  University's  digital  computer.   The  College  will 
soon  have  direct  ties  with  one  of  the  world's  most  advanced 
systems  for  computer-assisted  instruction. 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  goals,  curricula,  and  general  character- 
istics of  each  program  is  given  below. 


Personnel  Services :   Counselor  Education 

Counselor  education  programs  prepare  counseling  psychologists  at 
the  doctoral  level  and  professional  psychological  counselors  at 
the  sub-doctoral  level.   The  doctoral  programs  are  directed  to- 
ward the  preparation  of  counseling  psychologists  for  service 
settings,  counselor  education,  counseling  supervision,  adminis- 
tration, and  research. 

Psychological  counselor  programs  prepare  personnel  for  employment 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  junior  and  community  colleges, 
technical  institutes,  universities,  rehabilitation  institutions, 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies. 

All  programs  include  at  least  five  units  of  statistical  and 
quantitative  methods.   Also  included  are  research  seminars  and 
a  seminar  in  the  problems  and  issues  of  educational  psychology, 
Educational  Psychology  490.   During  the  fall  semester  19  71-72, 
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students  may  enroll  in  any  one  of  seven  sections  of  Educational 
Psychology  490,  each  dealing  with  one  of  five  topics:   group 
counseling;  theory  counseling;  data  gathering  procedures  in 
education,  research  and  evaluation;  computer  uses  in  education, 
and;  classroom  transactions  and  student  outcomes. 

The  general  design  of  these  curricula  is  essentially  the  product 
of  an  informed  and  professionally  active  faculty.   The  guidelines 
offered  by  the  following  professional  associations  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  faculty  involved  with  the  development  of  these 
curricula: 

(1)  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 

(2)  Association  of  Counselor  Education  and  Supervision 

(3)  American  Psychological  Association,  Division  17 

(4)  Counseling  Psychology 

The  faculty  of  the  counselor  education  program  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  initiation,  development,  and  implementation 
of  its  programs.   Curriculum  committees  periodically  review  each 
course,  experience,  and  program. 

Admission  to  advanced  programs  in  counselor  education  is  based 
on  six  criteria: 

(1)  an  undergraduate  grade  point  average  above  4.0  (on  a 
5.0  scale) 

(2)  a  graduate  grade  point  average  above  4.5 

(3)  a  raw  score  above  50  on  the  Miller's  Analogies  test 

(4)  a  combined  verbal  and  quantitative  score  of  1,000  on 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination 

(5)  three  letters  of  reference 

(6)  a  confidential  statement  indicating  interest  in 
counseling  and  counselor  education 

Curricula  are  based  on  professional  consensus  about  reasonable 
basic  requirements.   However,  considerable  flexibility  is  en- 
couraged as  the  student  and  advisor  develop  a  program  of  study 
compatible  with  the  needs,  background,  and  goals  of  the  student. 

Personnel  Services :   School  Psychology 

The  program  in  school  psychology  involves  the  training  of  indi- 
viduals at  the  doctoral  and  sub-doctoral  levels  for  work  in  the 
schools  and  other  professional  agencies.   Currently,  the  programs 
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are  being  reconceptualized  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to 
other  programs  in  the  Department,  particularly  those  in  counsel- 
ing and  human  development.   Also,  the  present,  rather  tenuous 
relationship  to  the  Department  of  Psychology  is  under  review. 

Except  for  basic  College,  University,  and  certification  require- 
ments, each  program  may  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  faculty  advisor.   The 
program  in  school  psychology  has  been  developed  by  the  faculty 
intimately  concerned  with  school  psychology.   As  with  all  programs, 
the  Executive  Committee  operates  primarily  in  a  coordinating  and 
facilitating  role.   The  guidelines  published  by  the  American 
Psychological  Association  and  affiliated  groups  have  been  influ- 
ential in  program  development,  as  has  feedback  from  the  field, 
but  for  the  most  part,  the  program  is  the  creation  of  its  faculty. 


Human  Development :   Doctoral  Program 

This  neophyte  program  is  designed  to  provide  doctoral  research 
training  in  human  development.   It  emphasizes  the  study  of  human 
development  within  the  framework  of  the  life  span  and  within  the 
context  of  societal,  generational,  and  technological  change. 
Training  includes  course  work  in  human  development  and  statistics 
in  the  Department  of  Educational  Psychology  and  courses  in  other 
departments  which  complement  the  student's  interests  and  career 
plans.   A  strong  component  of  the  program  is  the  continuing  in- 
volvement in  field  research  experiences  which,  for  some  students, 
may  consist  of  participation  in  cross-national,  comparative 
research  on  problems  of  current  national  interest,  interdiscipli- 
nary, longitudinal  field  studies  in  the  schools,  adult  education 
centers,  ghetto  areas,  etc.   Experience  with  experimental  and 
naturalistic  research  methods  are  provided  and  basic  and  applied 
developmental  research  is  encouraged. 

The  program  requires  no  specific  undergraduate  preparation. 
Students  are  recruited  from  a  variety  of  social  science  disci- 
plines.  In  addition,  a  strong  effort  is  made  to  recruit  stu- 
dents from  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural  minorities.   The  criteria 
for  admission  include  research  potential,  performance  in  under- 
graduate course  work,  and  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Psychology  serves  as  the  primary 
base  for  academic  training.   Close  student-faculty  working  re- 
lationships and  student  collaboration  are  encouraged.   Students 
are  required  to  give  three  oral  presentations  to  the  human  de- 
velopment faculty  and  students  (one  in  each  of  the  first  three 
years  of  training)   in  addition  to  the  master's  and  doctoral 
thesis  orals  presented  to  a  faculty  committee.   Close  supervision 
is  also  given  to  written  work.   The  faculty  and  students  also 
participate  in  seminars  for  first  year  students  and  in  the  Human 
Development  Colloquium  -  Discussion  Series.   Research  training 
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is  provided  in  selected  field  sites  (e.g.,  open  education  centers 
Head  Start  Centers),  in  extended  field  placements  (e.g.  Iran, 
Mexico,  Puerto  Rico) ,  or  other  sites  including  rural  and  urban 
communities. 


Learning  and  Instruction :   Educational  Technology  Program 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  defined  in  terms  of  an  analysis 
of  the  professional  positions  for  which  students  are  being  pre- 
pared.  The  general  emphasis  is  on  the  complex  relationship  among 
curriculum,  teaching,  learning,  and  media.   The  general  goal  is 
to  prepare  educational  media  specialists  with  understanding  and 
insights  about  curriculum,  teaching,  and  learning. 

The  student's  academic  program  is  designed  with  appropriate  at- 
tention to  his  objectives  and  primary  interests.   Hence,  the 
program  will  vary  from  student  to  student,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  course  work  will  be  selected  to  meet  degree  requirements 
and  prepare  the  student  for  qualifying  examinations,  as  well  as 
developing  the  required  competencies  in  the  major  field.   At 
present,  there  are  relatively  few  courses  available  which  are 
directly  related  to  media  and  instructional  technology.   Therefore, 
much  of  the  work  in  the  specialty  is  arranged  in  consultation 
with  the  advisor  through  independent  study  and  various  forms  of 
work  experience  at  the  master's,  sixth-year,  and  doctoral  levels. 

In  general,  students  in  the  master's  and  Doctor  of  Education  degree 
programs  express  interest  in  a  professional  operating  position 
for  which  they  should  be  able  to  critically  examine  and  apply 
research  findings.   However,  most  students  in  these  programs  will 
not  be  doing  original  research.   These  students  must  complete  a 
basic  statistics  course.   They  must  also  write  a  paper  to  demon- 
strate knowledge  of  research  in  their  specialty. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  by  contrast,  must 
show  greater  proficiency  in  statistics  and  research  design  during 
their  preliminary  examinations.   It  is  expected  that  their  dis- 
sertations will  demonstrate  rigor  in  experimental  design  and 
sophistication  in  the  manipulation  of  data. 


Learning  and  Instruction :   Classroom  Learning  Program 

The  classroom  learning  program  is  primarily  concerned  with 
doctoral  level  training  in  the  areas  of  human  learning  and 
instruction.   The  purpose  is  primarily  to  develop  scholar- teachers 
rather  than  practitioners.   The  program  emphasizes  direct  ex- 
perience in  research  and  instructional  development.   Although 
certain  courses  routinely  form  a  part  of  the  program,  the  emphasis 
is  on  a  tailored  program  for  each  student.   Most  students  select 
a  strong  graduate  minor  in  experimental  psychology. 
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As  with  other  advanced  programs  in  the  Department,  students  are 
thoroughly  exposed  to  research  through  course  work  and  degree 
requirements.   This  program  has  made  special  efforts  to  integrate 
students  into  on-going  research  programs  at  the  beginning  of  their 
graduate  studies.   The  Training  Research  Laboratory,  in  a  sense, 
houses  the  classroom  learning  program  and  the  extensive  research 
and  development  carried  en  by  this  laboratory  provides  opportunity 
for  research  experience.   The  typical  student  begins  to  work  on 
a  research  or  development  project  during  his  first  semester  on 
campus.   Most  are  authors  or  co-authors  of  several  publications 
before  they  complete  their  degrees . 

No  formally  recognized  guidelines  are  followed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program.   It  is  the  creation  of  an  informed  faculty. 
As  with  all  programs  in  this  Department,  it  was  initiated  by  the 
faculty  and  is  revised  by  the  faculty. 

In  the  ten  years  that  this  program  has  been  in  operation,  there 
have  been  approximately  twenty  graduates.   In  most  cases,  the 
graduates  have  been  placed  in  first-rate,  academic-research 
institutions  and  have  become  productive  scholars. 


Quantitative  and  Evaluative  Research  Methodologies : 
Measurement  and  Evaluation  Programs 

The  quantitative  and  evaluative  research  methodologies  programs 
are  designed  to  prepare  personnel  to  work  in  teacher  training  or 
graduate  level  programs  at  institutions  of  higher  learning,  to 
serve  in  consultative  roles  to  educational  innovation  projects, 
and  to  plan  and  supervise  research  and  evaluation  activities  for 
schools  and  school-related  organizations. 

Since  most  master's  degree  candidates  plan  to  continue  in  a 
doctoral  program,  their  program  is  oriented  to  provide  them  with 
a  foundation  for  advanced  study.   Provisions  are  also  made  for 
students  who  plan  to  return  to  professional  positions  in  the 
schools  upon  attainment  of  a  master's  degree.   Candidates  at  the 
doctoral  level  have  a  number  of  options  available,  ranging  from 
a  specialization  in  technical,  quantitative  areas  to  a  philosophic, 
humanistic  oriented  program.   A  common  core  of  courses  coupled 
with  a  considerable  range  of  options  characterizes  the  curricula. 
As  it  currently  exists,  the  curricular  offerings  include  measure- 
ment, evaluation,  statistics,  computer  usage,  and  research  design. 

Efforts  are  under  way  to  revise  the  curriculum  to  better  accom- 
plish the  dual  purpose  of  training  specialists  and  providing 
basic  "service"  courses  for  non-specialists.   A  major  concern 
is  the  need  to  help  students  obtain  some  teaching  experience. 
At  present,  such  opportunities  are  very  limited. 

Training  in  the  methods,  procedures,  and  logic  of  research  is 

an  integral  part  of  nearly  every  formal  course  offering.   Research 

training  is  accomplished  through  research  assistantships  within 
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the  Department  and  other  organizations  such  as  the  Center  for 
Instructional  Research  and  Curriculum  Evaluation,  the  Training 
Research  Laboratory,  and  various  divisions  of  the  Office  of 
Instructional  Resources. 

The  establishment  of  the  Quantitative  and  Evaluative  Methodologies 
Program  Committee -has  provided  a  means  through  which  program  plan- 
ning, development,'  and  implementation  can  proceed  systematically. 
Responsibilities  for  student  admissions,  hiring  staff,  and  deter- 
mining degree  requirements  reside  with  the  Department  Chairman  and 
the  Executive  Committee.   Program  planning  and  development  has 
been  the  responsibility  of  individual  faculty  members.   Perhaps 
for  this  reason,  curricular  reform  has  been  limited  in  the  past 
decade.   However,  efforts  at  program  development  are  proceeding 
in  a  systematic  way,  so  that  the  final  result  will  be  an  inte- 
grated set  of  curricular  offerings . 

Faculty  and  students  involved  in  long-range  program  development 
are  considering  the  following: 

1.  Students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  teaching 
experience.   Most  students  take  positions  requiring  that 
they  teach  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

2.  Due  to  greater  demands  for  personnel  skilled  in  educa- 
tional measurement,  through  emphasis  on  "accountability," 
performance  contracting,  and  credit  by  examination, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  program  in 

this  area. 

3.  Increasing  availability  and  use  of  computers  have  led  to 
efforts  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  developing 
skills  in  this  area.   Courses  have  been  and  are  being 
developed,  and  computer  applications  should  be  system- 
atically incorporated  in  other  courses. 


General  Educational  Psychology 

The  general  educational  psychology  program  involves  training  at 
the  master's,  sixth-year,  and' doctoral  levels.   The  goals  of 
training  at  the  master's  and  sixth-year  levels  are  unclear, 
except  in  those  cases  when  a  student  plans  to  complete  doctoral 
study.   Thus,  these  programs  are  under  review  and  may  be  elimina- 
ted in  the  future.   At  the  doctoral  level,  a  primary  purpose  is 
to  train  college  teachers  of  educational  psychology.   This  in- 
volves a  special  focus  on  training  educational  psychologists  who 
are  especially  concerned  with  teacher  education,  rather  than 
furthering  the  discipline  per  se .   However,  the  exact  nature  of 
the  program  for  any  given  student  is  highly  dependent  on  the 
student  and  his  advisor.   The  merit  of  such  individualization  is 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  students  tend  to  be  placed  in 
significant  jobs  and  attain  leadership  positions. 
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All  students  get  extensive  exposure  to  research  in  their  class 
work.   At  the  doctoral  level,  students  are  required  to  fulfill 
research  options  and  to  write  at  least  one  formal  research  paper 
of  a  publishable  nature  before  beginning  the  dissertation." 

No  guidelines  for  curriculum  development  are  used  in  any  formal 
sense.   However,  groups  such  as  Division  15  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  have  been  influential.   The  faculty  has 
extensive  control  in  initiating,  developing,  and  implementing 
programs  and  courses.   Course  proposals  most  frequently  come  from 
the  faculty  concerned  with  this  program  through  the  Departmental 
Executive  Committee,  which  acts  as  a  coordinating  agency  in  this 
regard. 


Adjunct  Program:   Medical  Education 

The  medical  education  program  is  the  result  of  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort between  the  College  of  Education,  on  the  Urbana  campus,  and 
the  Center  for  Educational  Development  in  the  College  of  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical  Center,  Chicago.   The 
curricula  for  the  one  and  three  year  fellowship  programs,  culmina- 
ting in  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  respectively,  consist  of 
formal  course  work,  project  activities  aimed  at  developing  research 
skills,  and  independent  learning  experiences  individually  designed 
by  the  Fellows  in  conjunction  with  Center  staff  to  meet  specific 
interests  or  needs.   The  two  programs  differ  primarily  in  the 
intensity  of  exposure  to  research  activities  and  specific  areas 
of  educational  science.   Both  programs  are  designed  to  prepare 
educational  leaders  in  the  health  science  professions. 

All  Fellows  must  have  certification  or  a  degree  in  a  health  science 
discipline  prior  to  admission  to  a  medical  education  program. 
Interviewing  of  applicants  prior  to  acceptance  is  aimed  at  select- 
ing those  who  have  the  personality  and  motivation  to  make  changes 
in  the  educational  practices  of  their  disciplines. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  each  Fellow  is  required  to  define 
his  own  objectives.   The  student  discusses  his  objectives  with 
faculty  advisors  and  periodically  revises  his  objectives  accord- 
ing to  changes  in  interest  or  anticipated  responsibilities.   These 
objectives  are  then  compared  with  program  objectives  to  determine 
points  of  compatibility  and  conflict.   During  the  1969-70  academic 
year,  ten  Fellows  enrolled  in  the  master's  degree  program  in 
medical  education  (two  withdrew  during  the  year) ;  they  include 
five  physicians,  a  medical  student,  a  nurse,  a  public  health 
worker,  and  an  instructional  media  technologist. 

Classroom  instruction  provides  the  fundamentals  of  educational 
psychology,  evaluation,  research  design,  data  processing,  cur- 
riculum planning,  and  the  social  and  historical  foundations  of 
education.   Each  Fellow  works  on  individualized  projects  as  part 
of  his  course  work.   In  these  projects  he  must  apply  concepts 
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and  skills  in  areas  relevant  to  his  interests  and  the  professional 
responsibilities  which  he  will  assume  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
fellowship.   Further  individualization  is  provided  by  independent 
study  under  the  guidance  of  a  staff  advisor.   Each  Fellow  engages 
in  two  units  of  independent  study  during  the  year.   As  a  result 
of  independent  study,  the  student  must  submit  a  research  project 
for  formal  critique  by  the  staff.   The  ultimate  goal  for  the 
research  paper  is  publication  in  a  journal  in  the  Fellow's  health 
science  career  area. 

In  January,  1970,  sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  who  have  completed 
Fellowships  since  1966,  returned  to  review  the  utility  of  their 
training  with  the  staff  and  current  Fellows.   There  Was  agreement 
that  the  discipline  which  course  work  demanded  and  the  significance 
attached  to  a  degree  in  medical  education  in  the  academic  market 
place  made  a  continuation  of  the  master's  level  program  essential. 

Current  Fellows,  who  participate  as  "junior  staff"  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  the  Center's  activities,  and  graduates  of 
the  program,  have  expressed  concern  regarding  the  eight  weeks 
they  are  required  to  be  on  the  Urbana  campus.   During  that  time 
they  attend  classes,  designed  primarily  for  elementary  and  se- 
condary school  teachers,  to  meet  the  basic  requirements  (e.g., 
educational  psychology,  history  and  philosophy  of  education)  for 
a  master's  degree  in  education.   The  time  which  Fellows  must 
spend  in  Urbana  results  in  a  loss  of  contact  with  the  Center's 
staff  and  activities.   This  concern  has  led  to  efforts  to  recruit 
staff  who  are  qualified  to  provide  the  required  education  courses , 
with  the  purpose  of  having  master's  level  Fellows  spend  their 
entire  year  at  the  Center  in  Chicago. 

The  Center  for  Educational  Development  will  continue  to  assist 
Fellows  in  their  effort  to  obtain  a  Master  of  Education  degree, 
conferred  by  the  College  of  Education  in  Urbana.   The  doctoral 
program  in  medical  education,  however,  will  be  terminated  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  19  71-72  school  year,  by  which  time  the  three 
Fellows  engaged  in  doctoral  studies  will  have  completed  degree 
requirements.   The  decision  to  discontinue  the  doctoral  program 
is  directly  related  to  the  following  considerations : 

(1)  Fellows  based  in  Urbana  have  found  it  difficult  to 
participate  in  on-going  Center  activities  due  to 
the  geographic  separation. 

(2)  The  commitment  required  to  fulfill  course  requirements 
at  the  College  of  Education  makes  the  knowledge  and 
skills  developed  by  Fellows  an  unavailable  resource 
for  workshops  and  consultations  at  the  Center  in 
Chicago. 

(3)  The  time  required  to  travel  to  Chicago  often  conflicts 
with  Urbana  schedules.   Consequently,  there  have  been 
innumerable  delays  in  the  selection  of  a  thesis  topic. 
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(4)  Fellows  prefer  to  develop  dissertation  plans  around 
Center  related  projects  and  resources. 

Follow-up  information  from  graduates  of  the  medical  education 
programs  indicates  that  they  shift  career  roles,  from  being 
primarily  health  professionals  to  that  of  being  Educational  con- 
sultants, or  teachers  for  other  health  science  educators.   Twenty- 
five  percent  eventually  (within  two  years)  develop  their  own  of- 
fice of  research  in  medical  education. 

To  some  extent,  recent  difficulties  and  issues  have  been  described 
in  the  preceding  comments.   These  problems  may  be  summarized  into 
two  main  topics. 

(1)  The  geographic  separation  and  difference  in  orientation 
between  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Development  faculties  (theoretical  versus 
applied)  continues  to  represent  a  necessary  but  less 
than  optimal  relationship.   Recognition  of  this  issue 

is  evident  at  both  institutions  and  plans  are  being 
made  for  a  thorough  review  of  this  partnership. 

(2)  There  is  concern  for  the  small  number  of  applications  for 
the  program,  particularly  from  physicians .   Plans  for  the 
immediate  future  include  increased  recruitment  activities, 
including  correspondence  with  health  science  program 
directors  as  well  as  advertisement  in  major  journals 

for  the  health  professions. 

Plans  are  also  underway  to  study  the  factors  which  lead 
a  person  who  has  achieved  competence  in  the  health  sci- 
ences to  study  educational  science  for  one  year.   A 
study  will  also  be  made  of  the  sociological  factors 
which  influence  the  impact  of  the  Fellows  on  educational 
practices.   In  addition,  the  Center  is  currently  dis- 
cussing opportunities  to  provide  training  in  educational 
science,  micro-teaching,  and  the  use  of  educational  media 
for  graduate  students  in  the  basic  medical  sciences. 
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ADVANCED  PROGRAMS  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


Design  and  Content  of  Curricula 

The  organization  and  structure  of  each  graduate  curriculum  in 
elementary  education  exhibit  the  basic  objectives  of  each  pro- 
gram.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  flexibility  is  an 
integral  part  of  every  program.   The  specific  courses  and  work 
activities  prescribed  for  each  graduate  student  are  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  student's  advisor.   Advisors  use  the  background 
and  professional  goals  of  their  students  to  individualize  programs 
of  study. 

In  general,  program  objectives  for  each  of  the  five  graduate  pro- 
grams in  elementary  education  (curriculum,  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, elementary  math  education,  elementary  school  teaching,  and 
reading)  reflect  the  roles  for  which  the  student  is  being  pre- 
pared.  The  definitions  of  these  roles  in  the  public  schools  and 
colleges  grow  out  of  continued  contact  by  the  faculty  with  the 
field  and  through  a  wide  range  of  professional  activities.   Spe- 
cific graduate  programs  have  usually  evolved  from  the  planning 
and  leadership  of  elementary  education  faculty  who  are  national 
leaders  in  the  specific  fields . 

The  programs  in  all  fields,  however,  deal  with  the  experiential 
level  of  learning.   There  are  courses  with  laboratory  components. 
In  the  reading  program,  for  example,  there  are  three  courses  which 
bring  students  into  direct  contact  with  children  requiring  re- 
mediation.  A  number  of  other  courses  require  graduate  students 
to  observe  in  experimental  and  public  school  classrooms , 

In  addition,  work  experiences  are  required  of  all  advanced  gradu- 
ate students.   These  work  experiences  ordinarily  take  the  form  of 
assistantships  in  the  professional  areas  in  which  the  students 
will  eventually  function,  or  as  required  work  experiences  as- 
signed by  the  graduate  advisor.   These  experiences  are  selected 
to  be  of  maximum  value  to  the  student.   Students  preparing  to 
work  in  teacher  education  are  often  assigned  and  guided  in  a 
variety  of  experiences  with  undergraduate  students.   About 
thirteen  students  per  year  assist  in  the  supervision  of  student 
teachers.   Other  graduate  students  are  assigned  to  work  in  the 
reading  clinic,  materials  center,  and  to  actually  teach  in  a 
number  of  undergraduate  courses.   Students  who  are  primarily 
interested  in  research  are  assigned  to  on-going  research  pro- 
jects or  to  curriculum  development  projects. 
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Since  many  students  pursuing  the  master  of  education  degree  are 
part-time  students  while  holding  teaching  positions,  they  often 
use  their  own  classrooms  and  schools  as  laboratories.   It -is 
rather  common  for  instructors  to  assign  these  students  to  projects 
to  be  carried  out  of  their  own  schools. 

In  general,  work  experiences  for  doctoral  students  are  selected 
and  prescribed  by  personal  advisors  who,  after  conferring  with 
the  student  and  ascertaining  professional  goals,  strengths,  and 
weaknesses,  decide  the  most  appropriate  experiences  to  enhance 
the  training  of  the  student.   At  the  master's  level,  most  profes- 
sional experiences  grow  out  of  courses  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled. 


Research  in  Advanced  Curricula 

A  research  component  is  present  in  all  graduate  programs,  either 
as  a  part  of  courses  and  seminars,  or  as  part  of  the  personal 
research  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Arts, 
Doctor  of  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

All  graduate  students  in  elementary  education  programs  are  ex- 
pected to  take  at  least  three,  400-level  courses  in  their  special 
area  of  study.   These  advanced  courses  are  designed  to  deal  with 
the  research  and  theoretical  dimensions  of  the  area  of  speciali- 
zation.  Students  in  these  courses  often  review  research,  analyze 
it,  and  design  problems  of  their  own. 

Doctoral  students  must  complete  study  of  tool  areas  of  research 
and  demonstrate  a  proficiency  in  those  areas  as  part  of  their 
training.   In  addition,  doctoral  candidates  are  encouraged  to 
further  their  research  skills  through  independent  study  under 
the  guidance  of  a  professor. 

Thesis  work  is  required  of  all  graduate  students  except  those  in 
the  Master  of  Education  and  Advanced  Certificate  in  Education 
degree  programs.   Advisement  in  thesis  work  may  be  conducted 
only  by  an  approved  senior  staff  member  who  has  shown  a  high 
degree  of  research  competence.   At  the  doctoral  level,  the  stu- 
dent must  be  supported  by  a  faculty  committee  which  approves  the 
work  and  offers  assistance  to  the  student. 

Individualization  of  Programs 

All  students  indicate  areas  of  specialization  at  the  time  of 
admission.   Doctoral  students  are  also  expected  to  submit  state- 
ments about  professional  goals  and  interests  when  they  are  ad- 
mitted.  On  the  basis  of  this  information  students  are  assigned 
to  advisors  who  have  similar  specializations  and  who  are  willing 
to  guide  students. 

The  advisor  is  the  key  person  in  the  process  of  individualization, 
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Strict  requirements  are  held  to  a  minimum  in  graduate  programs. 
Programs  for  students  evolve  from  the  interaction  of  students 
and  their  advisors.   The  advisor  and  his  advisee  probe  the  back- 
ground and  interests  of  the  advisee  to  assess  strengths  and 
weaknesses.   From  this  assessment  the  advisor  and  advisee  develop 
a  tentative  plan  of  courses  and  experiences  which  are  reviewed  as 
the  advisee  progresses  in  his  professional  maturity. 


Professional  Guidelines 

Guidelines  for  graduate  programs  grow  out  of  faculty  committee 
action.   These  guidelines  result  from  the  faculty's  knowledge 
of  the  professional  roles  for  which  students  are  being  prepared 
and  of  the  substantive  requirements  of  each  field.   Faculty 
members  obtain  this  knowledge  from  their  contact  with  schools 
and  from  their  own  scholarly  work. 

Guidelines  for  graduate  programs  are  also  strongly  influenced  by 
the  faculty  members  in  elementary  education  who  are  leaders  in 
their  fields  of  specialization.   A  number  of  these  individuals 
have  participated  in  the  development  of  standards  for  graduate 
study  in  national  societies  and  professional  associations  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  education,  the  teaching  of  reading,  curric- 
ulum, and  early  childhood  education. 


Control  of  Advanced  Programs 

Program  development  at  the  graduate  level  takes  place  through  the 
initiative  of  individual  professors  working  in  a  specific  area 
and  through  the  action  of  committees  at  the  departmental  and 
college  levels.   Historically,  the  most  common  procedure  for  the 
development  of  programs  and  courses  is  for  professors  working 
in  a  field  to  explain  the  needs  of  the  field  and  to  propose  courses 
and  program  components  to  meet  those  needs.   The  proposals  are 
then  approved  by  committees  and  the  Departmental  faculty.   Next, 
the  proposals  are  moved  to  the  College  level  where  a  College-wide 
program  committee  acts  on  the  proposal  and  makes  recommendations 
to  the  dean.   Programs  approved  at  the  College  level  are  forwarded 
to  the  Graduate  College  of  the  University,  where,  they  must  also  gain 
approval.   This  process  and  the  structure  of  the  committees  in- 
volved suggest  ample  faculty  involvement  in  the  control  of  ad- 
vanced programs. 


Admission  and  Retention  of  Students 

Admission  requirements  for  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education 
are  common  to  each  program,  but  vary  by  degree  level.   Admission 
criteria  are  increasingly  selective  at  the  three  degree  levels, 
with  the  master's  degree  at  the  lowest  level,  the  sixth-year 
degree  next,  and  the  doctoral  level  the  most  selective. 
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In  practice,  only  students  applying  for  admission  to  a  master's 
program  must  meet  fixed  criteria  for  admission.   In  recent  years 
the  Department  has  admitted  students  who  had  achieved  at  least  a 
3.8  grade  point  average  on  a  5.0  scale.   In  addition  to  this, 
a  student's  background  and  general  aptitude  for  graduate  work  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

Beyond  the  master's  level,  students  are  admitted  on  the  basis  of 
a  composite  profile  of  their  academic  record,  Miller  Analogies 
Test  score,  letters  of  reference,  and  their  personal  statements 
concerning  their  background  and  professional  aspirations.   Deci- 
sions about  the  potential  of  each  student  are  made  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  so  a  candidate  with  a  low  item  in  one  area  might 
be  admitted  because  of  overall,  general  strength  in  other  areas. 
Generally,  the  Department  attempts  to  accept  students  with  the 
ability  and  background  to  succeed  in  the  program  and  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  profession. 

As  the  criteria  for  admission  vary  by  degree  level,  so  do  the 
characteristics  of  the  students  admitted  to  graduate  programs 
in  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education.   The  master's  level 
students  tend  to  represent  a  wide  array  of  teachers  with  varying 
amounts  of  teaching  experience  who  are  above  average  in  academic 
ability  and  achievement.   The  master's  degree  candidates  are 
primarily  females  who  have  a  strong  commitment  to  teaching. 
Consequently,  they  are  serious  about  enhancing  their  teaching 
skills . 

The  sixth  year  students  are  usually  teachers  with  considerable 
teaching  experience,  who  often  wish  to  specialize,  but  are  not 
interested  in  working  for  a  doctor's  degree.   These  students  most 
frequently  have  outstanding  records  of  academic  achievement  and 
could  have  been  admitted  to  the  doctoral  program  had  they  elected 
to  apply. 

The  doctoral  students  are  a  very  select  group.   Since  the  number 
of  admissions  is  quite  small,  the  students  who  are  admitted 
represent  the  very  best  of  all  applicants.   They  must  be  well 
above  average  in  achievement  and  test  scores. 

In  general  then,  it  is  expected  that  the  students  who  are  selected 
for  graduate  work  will  succeed.   There  are,  however,  procedures 
for  checking  this  expectation.   In  the  master's  degree  program, 
which  is  a  relatively  short  program,  the  basic  factor  for  dis- 
continuing a  student  is  academic  deficiency.   Graduate  College 
regulations  state  that  a  student  who  receives  two  units  of  "C" 
is  subject  to  being  dropped  from  the  program. 

At  the  doctoral  level,  the  progress  of  the  student  is  reviewed 
by  his  advisor  and  the  Graduate  College  Programs  Committee  after 
the  student  has  completed  the  written  qualifying  examinations. 
At  this  point,  the  student  can  be  guided  out  of  the  doctoral 
program  or  advised  to  build  strengthts  in  certain  areas  of  weakness 
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No  students  have  been  dropped  from  the  graduate  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Education  during  the  last  two  years. 
However,  this  is  not  surprising  when  the  highly  selective  admis- 
sion standards  are  taken  into  consideration.   If  students  had 
been  dropped  from  the  program  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  be  reconsidered  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  a  petition 
and  a  review  of  their  case. 


Supervision  of  Student 's  Programs 

The  assignment  of  graduate  advisors  is  made  in  an  effort  to  satisfy 
the  faculty  member  and  the  student.   Before  a  graduate  student  is 
assigned  to  an  advisor,  the  faculty  member  must  sign  a  statement 
indicating  his  willingness  to  serve  as  that  student's  advisor. 
A  student  may  request  a  change  of  advisor  at  any  time  by  filing 
a  form  signed  by  the  department  chairman  and  the  new  advisor. 
Such  changes  are  made  rather  frequently  as  students  develop  new 
interests  or  find  that  they  can  be  better  helped  by  a  different 
advisor. 


Evaluation  of  Graduates 

The  graduate  programs  in  elementary  education  are  not  sufficiently 
uniform  to  lend  themselves  to  simplistic  evaluational  schemes. 
The  programs  are  quite  individualistic  in  nature  and  could  only 
be  evaluated  fully  and  fairly  on  a  person  by  person  basis.   The 
follow-up  contacts  which  do  exist,  generally  suggest  that  the 
Master  of  Education  programs  are  in  need  of  an  expanded  clinical 
dimension. 

The  credentials  of  all  students  completing  graduate  programs  are 
reviewed  for  important  elements  and  requirements  by  advisors  and 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies.   Few  formal 
procedures  are  used  in  the  follow-up  of  students  after  they  enter 
the  field.   There  are,  however,  numerous  informal  contacts  and 
continuing  relationships  between  the  staff  and  former  students, 
especially  former  doctoral  students.   One  vehicle  for  interaction 
is  the  hospitality  suite  which  is  maintained  at  three  national 
conventions.   These  informal  contacts  have  been  very  valuable 
for  learning  about  the  work  of  graduates  and  obtaining  feedback 
about  their  preparational  programs . 

Even  though  there  are  currently  no  formal  means  of  evaluating  the 
graduates  of  the  advanced  degree  programs  in  elementary  education, 
there  are  faculty  members  in  the  Department  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion who  are  considered  to  be  experts  in  evaluation  and  who  keep 
abreast  of  developments  in  the  field.  One  expert  on  the  faculty 
is  assigned  to  the  Center  for  Instructional  Research  and  Curric- 
ulum Evaluation  and  is  actively  involved  in  developing  new  tech- 
niques of  evaluation. 

Informal  evaluation  and  observation  have  led,  however,  to  the 
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belief  that  there  are  actually  two  major  sets  of  graduates  from 
the  advanced  programs  in  elementary  education: 

(1)  Students  completing  master's  degree  programs  are 
generally  female,  classroom  teachers  who  are  interested 
in  that  degree  as  a  termination  point  of  graduate  study. 
These  students  tend  to  be  above  average  in  ability  and 
interest,  but  they  do  not  focus  on  the  theoretical  or 
scholarly . 

They  are  most  interested  in  improving  their  own  practice 
in  a  very  practical  way.   Most  graduates  of  this  program 
return  to  classroom  work,  either  as  classroom  teachers 
or  subject  matter  specialists.   This  information  suggests 
that  the  clinical  and  field  experience  aspects  of  the 
master's  degree  programs  should  continue  to  develop. 

(2)  Doctoral  students  in  elementary  education  tend  to  be 
males  with  very  strong  career  maturation.   They  are  a 
highly  selected  group  whose  major  aims  are  to  enter 
university  work  in  one  of  the  specific  fields  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  which  a  doctoral  program  is  of- 
fered.  They  tend  to  become  most  interested  in  teaching 
and  program  development  when  they  complete  their  degrees, 
although  they  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  publishing. 

There  have  been  several  doctoral  studies  conducted  concerning 
graduate  courses  and  programs.   In  recent  years,  the  field  of 
reading  has  come  under  the  closest  scrutiny  and  evaluation. 
Other  fields  have  relied  primarily  on  informal  feedback  from 
students  and  faculty. 

The  committee  structure  and  process  of  program  development  makes 
faculty  participation  and  initiation  very  important.   All  pro- 
grams have  been  the  result  of  the  interest  of  individual  profes- 
sors whose  specialties  are  reflected  in  the  graduate  programs . 
In  addition  to  these  arrangements,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  has  primary  responsibility 
for  long-range  planning.   During  the  past  several  years,  they 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  changing  conditions  in 
elementary  education  and  the  planning  of  graduate  programs. 

Modifications  of  the  graduate  programs  reflect  the  changing 
nature  of  the  field  of  elementary  education  and  the  needs  of  the 
profession.   In  recent  years  it  has  become  apparent  that  there 
will  be  no  real  shortage  of  personnel  for  classroom  teaching  or 
higher  education  in  the  near  future.   Consequently,  there  will 
be  no  pressure  to  produce  large  numbers  of  personnel.   Therefore, 
the  challenge  is  to  refine  programs  and  to  produce  highly  trained 
graduates  who  will  move  their  fields  forward  qualitatively.   In 
addition  to  being  more  selective  about  the  admission  of  students 
and  improving  courses,  efforts  are  being  made  to  base  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  graduate  work  in  public  school  settings.   A  working 
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relationship  is  being  established  with  school  districts  where 
doctoral  students  will  spend  considerable  amounts  of  time  working 
with  classroom  teachers.   In  the  future,  these  public  school  sites 
will  also  serve  as  clinical  centers  for  master's  level  training 
in  elementary  education. 
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ADVANCED  PROGRAMS  IN  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  EDUCATION  " 


The  history  of  education,  philosophy  of  education,  social  founda- 
tions of  education,  and  comparative  education  curricula  are  de- 
signed to  prepare  people  to  teach  and  do  research  at  the  college 
level.   Hopefully,  the  curricula  are  designed  to  help  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  curricula  do  these  things  in  an  outstanding,  scholar- 
ly way. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  most  colleges  and  universities  call  upon  an 
individual  to  have  generalist,  as  well  as  specialist  functions, 
the  curricula  make  provisions  for  training  teachers  and  researchers 
so  that  their  teaching  can  be  either  specialized  or  generalized; 
although  the  research  function  is  generally  within  the  area  of 
major  concentration.   That  is,  a  person  who  completes  a  degree  in 
the  philosophy  of  education,  for  example,  will  often  have  had 
courses  which  are  required  for  a  degree  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion.  These  courses  will  enable  him  to  teach  advanced  courses 
in  his  specialty  as  well  as  beginning  ones  in  the  other  area. 

Course  objectives  are  much  broader  than  the  highly  specific 
objective  of  preparing  students  for  positions  at  reputable  colleges 
and  universities.   It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  their  expe- 
riences students  are  skilled  classroom  practitioners  who  are 
able  to  draw  upon  theory  to  solve  problems  which  may  be  encountered 
out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  classroom  and  research  experiences; 
that  they  will  have  a  well-grounded  perspective  on  the  relation- 
ship between  schooling  and  society,  and;  that  they  will  have  an 
independence  of  thought  and  action  which  makes  them  creative 
contributers  to  their  fields  and  their  professional  organizations. 

To  the  extent  possible,  graduate  students  are  involved  in  under- 
graduate teaching  experiences  under  the  supervision  of  a  senior 
staff  member.   In  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  201,  a 
course  required  for  all  undergraduates  in  teacher  education,  for 
example,  the  pattern  has  been  for  a  senior  staff  member  to  conduct 
lectures  and  to  have  teaching  assistants  conduct  discussion 
sections . 

However,  there  are  more  graduate  students  than  can  be  utilized 
in  teaching  assistantships .   Some  of  those  without  teaching 
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assistantships  are  practicing  teachers  and  do  not  need  the  experi- 
ence of  a  teaching  assistantship  as  much  as  do  those  without 
teaching  experience;  some  are  foreign  born  and  are  not  knowledge- 
able  enough  about  American  education  to  conduct  the  undergraduate 
discussion  sections;  some  meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  being 
a  teaching  assistant  but  the  number  of  available  assistantships 
is  too  limited  to  employ  them.   The  number  of  research  assistant- 
ships  available  in  the  Department  has  varied  between  four  and 
fifteen  during  the  past  six  years. 

Where  students  have  shown  competencies  and  needs  to  have  both 
supervised  teaching  and  research  experiences,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  give  them  both  types  of  experiences .   An  effort  is  made  to 
provide  an  assistantship  for  each  student  which  will  give  him 
experience  in  a  dimension  of  teaching-learning,  curriculum  plan- 
ning, or  administration.   Such  an  arrangement  is  ordinarily 
beneficial  to  the  students  and  affords  the  faculty  an  additional 
means  of  evaluating  the  student.   For  example,  a  Puerto  Rican 
student  may  be  given  an  assistantship  in  College-sponsored  lan- 
guage research,  rather  than  in  the  Department  as  such,  or  a 
student  may  be  given  a  research  assistantship  in  the  College 
administration. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  these  endeavors  are  not  highly  planned 
and  that  they  cannot  be  highly  planned.   There  are  always  questions 
of  "Whom  does  the  Department  have  with  what  capabilities?"   "What 
openings  does  the  Department  have  which  require  what  qualifica- 
tions?"  "Which  student  needs  and  deserves  a  different  experience?" 
"What  other  positions  in  the  College  are  open  for  the  Department 
to  give  a  student  an  academically  advantageous  work  experience?" 


Design  and  Content  of  Curricula 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  questions  of  design  of  curricula 
and  content  of  curricula.   Both  are  determined  by  the  traditional 
course  of  studies  and  by  incremental  changes  over  a  period  of 
time.   The  worth  of  the  design  and  content  are  ultimately  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  the  staff  which  is  employed  and  retained 
and,  naturally,  the  staff  changes  to  some  degree  almost  every  year 

The  content  of  the  courses  varies  so  widely  between  instructors, 
and  with  each  instructor  over  the  years,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
specify  for  each  course  exactly  what  texts  are  required,  examina- 
tions given,  evaluations  made,  etc.   The  design  of  the  curricula 
typically  requires  the  student  to  begin  with  the  lower  level 
courses  in  both  his  specialization  and  related  areas  of  study 
and  to  conclude  with  the  advanced  courses,  particularly  inde- 
pendent research  and  small  seminar  types .   In  each  of  the  four 
areas  the  design  and  content  are  arranged  in  consultation  with 
the  staff  members  whose  specializations  are  within  that  area. 

The  above  pertains  to  programs  leading  to  doctoral  degrees  within 
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the  Department.   The  Department  is  also  responsible  for  two  types 
of  "service"  courses : 

(1)  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  201:   Social 
Foundations  of  American  Education.   This  course  is 
required  of  all  undergraduate  teacher  trainees  in 
order  to  complete  Illinois  certification  require- 
ments.  A  description  of  the  course  may  be  found 
in  Undergraduate  Courses  ,  page  1 5 3_ . 

(2)  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  300  -  307  and 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  410 .   The  Department 
offers  eight  courses,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion 300  through  307,  any  two  of  which  are  required  of 
all  master's  degree  and  doctoral  students  in  the  College 
Descriptions  of  the  courses  are  found  in  the  Graduate 
College  Bulletin,  pages  180-181,  and  on  page  321 

of  this  document . 

(3)  All  students  pursuing  a  Doctor  of  Education  degree  are 
required  to  complete  History  and  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion 410,  Seminar  in  Theories  of  Educational  and  Social 
Change.   History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  410  is 
designed  to  supplement  the  highly  specialized  research 
and  practice  orientation  of  Doctor  of  Education  programs 

Advanced  Certificate  in  Education.   The  Department  of  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Education  does  not  offer  this  degree. 


Research  in  Advanced  Curricula 

Program  research  in  the  advanced  curricula  is  built  into  the 
design  and  content  of  the  curricula.   Most  courses  require  that 
students  prepare  those  types  of  articles  and  arguments  which 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  prepare  in  their  subsequent  profes- 
sional life.   That  is  to  say,  research  stresses  the  utilization 
of  library  resources,  conceptual  analysis,  and  speculative  gen- 
eralization of  an  argumentative  nature.   Course  work,  discussions 
and  term  papers  represent  the  laboratory  equivalent  found  in  the 
natural  sciences. 


Individualization  of  Programs 

The  lower  level  graduate  courses  in  the  four  curricula  furnish  a 
large  degree  of  similarity.   The  student,  upon  entering,  is 
generally  expected  to  begin  defining  his  research  interests  for 
the  future.   As  the  views  of  the  student  become  crystallized.,  he 
is  assigned,  or  chooses,  the  individual(s)  on  the  staff  most 
expert  in  the  areas  of  his  concern.   The  staff  member  then  has 
a  large  degree  of  latitude  in  advising  the  student,  as  indicated 
by  the  freedom  to  select  from  various  course  offerings . 
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A  maximum  of  two  units  of  independent  study  may  be  selected, 
which  means  that  the  individual  and  his  advisor  have  still  more 
flexibility  than  that  which  is  indicated.   An  individual  may, 
and  frequently  does,  petition  for  the  waiver  of  a  certain 'course 
and  the  permission  to  substitute  another  course  more  compatible 
with  his  needs  and  interests.   The  appropriateness  of  such  sub- 
stitutions must  be  evaluated  by  the  student's  Departmental  advisor 
and  higher  administrative  officials  of  the  College. 


Professional  Guidelines 

"Firm"  guidelines,  established  and  "policed"  by  national  learned 
societies  and  professional  associations,  do  not  exist. 

The  Philosophy  of  Education  Society  and  the  American  Philosophical 
Association  have  established  general  guidelines.   Four  faculty 
members  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education, 
have  been  involved  in  appointing  members  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Education  Society  to  serve  in  developing  arrangements  or  have 
themselves  served  in  that  capacity.   But,  the  guidelines  are  not 
firm,  and  they  certainly  are  not  policed. 

The  guidelines  call  for  thorough  philosophical  and  educational 
preparation,  something  which  the  program  in  the  philosophy  of 
education  provides  by  requiring  a  "strong"  minor  in  philosophy. 
The  stipulation  is  that  the  minor  will  be  four  units;  but,  in 
most  cases,  the  number  of  units  required  exceeds  four  units. 
The  same  is  true  for  minors  taken  by  individuals  in  the  other 
programs  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education. 


Control  of  Advanced  Programs 

The  control  of  advanced  programs  rests  largely  with  the  faculty 
specialists  in  each  of  the  four  areas,  although  all  course  changes 
must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  and  the  Depart- 
mental Executive  Committee  before  being  transmitted  for  approval 
at  the  College  and  University  level . 

The  Departmental  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  four  areas;  consequently,  any  course  proposal  or 
change  of  design  or  petition  which  seems  unreasonable,  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  total  Departmental  policy  can  be  questioned  and 
rejected  by  the  Committee.  Issues  or  proposals  which  are  by  the 
Departmental  Executive  Committee  may  be  appealed  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  entire  Department.  In  such  instances,  the  decision 
of  the  departmental  faculty  may  reverse  or  uphold  previous  de- 
cisions rendered  by  the  Departmental  Executive  Committee. 

The  Departmental  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  Departmental 
Chairman  (ex- of f icio)  and  four  other  members  nominated  and  chosen 
by  popular  vote  by  all  members  of  the  staff  holding  the  rank  of 
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assistant  professor  and  above  on  regular  budget  lines.   University- 
Statutes  stipulate  there  can  be  no  requirement  that  membership 
on  the  Executive  Committee  be  evenly  distributed  among  the  special- 
izations found  in  the  Department;  however,  most  executive  committees 
have  encouraged  members  of  the  Department  to  vote  for  individuals 
from  each  of  the  specializations  when  voting  for  the  four  repre- 
sentatives.  During  the  past  year,  the  Executive  Committee  included 
two  faculty  members  specializing  in  the  history  of  education,  two 
members  in  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  one  representative 
in  comparative  education. 


Admission  to  Advanced  Programs 

The  basic  admission  requirement  is  set  by  the  Graduate  College  of 
the  University.   For  those  seeking  admission  to  the  master's 
program,  it  requires  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.5  during 
the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  work.   In  addition,  at  both 
the  master's  and  doctoral  levels,  the  Department's  criteria  for 
admission  include  an  examination  of  complete  transcripts,  three 
letters  of  recommendation  from  persons  familiar  with  the  appli- 
cant's academic  career,  a  personal  vita,  and  (whenever  possible) 
personal  interviews.   In  addition,  for  the  doctoral  programs, 
there  is  examination  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  applicant  on 
the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

The  Departmental  Executive  Committee,  which  includes  representa-^ 
tives  from  each  of  the  doctoral  areas,  also  functions  as  an  ad- 
missions committee.   Generally,  credentials  of  several  applicants 
are  collected  and  are  reviewed  by  the  Committee  members  individual- 
ly and  then  discussed  at  a  meeting.   Those  applicants  whose  cre- 
dentials are  most  outstanding  are  accepted  within  the  limits  im- 
posed by  the  enrollment  quota  of  the  University. 

The  admission  of  individuals  to  the  master's  degree  programs  is 
viewed  very  critically  since  there  is  little  professional  op- 
portunity for  a  person  who  completes  only  the  master's  degree. 
That  is,  the  person  applying  for  admission  to  a  master's  degree 
program  is  viewed  as  one  who  will  potentially  pursue  a  doctoral 
degree.   Therefore,  his  strengths  should  suggest  that  he  will 
be  successful  in  pursuing  the  doctorate. 


Retention  of  Students 

At  the  master's  level,  retention  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  grade  point  average  of  3.75  (on  a  5  point  scale). 
In  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  program  the  student  is  also  required 
to  submit  a  thesis,  which  must  be  approved  by  his  advisor,  though 
commonly  the  advisor  will  also  ask  another  person  in  the  Department 
to  evaluate  the  thesis. 

For  the  Master  of  Education  degree  no  thesis  is  required,  but 
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additional  course  work  and  maintenance  of  the  3.75  grade  average 
is  required.   Generally,  students  working  for  a  master's  degree 
are  advised  to  pursue  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  since  writing  the 
thesis  is  gcod  training  for  pursuing  doctoral  work.   Also,  even 
if  the  candidate  is  considering  pursuing  the  Doctor  of  Education 
degree,  which  does  not  require  that  he  have  written  a  master's 
thesis,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  student  later  reverses  his 
decision  and  wishes  to  pursue  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

Completion  of  the  master's  program  does  not  guarantee  acceptance 
into  the  doctoral  program.   All  applicants  for  doctoral  degree 
work  are  again  reviewed  upon  their  completion  of  the  master's 
degree. 

In  the  doctoral  programs,  there  are  five  criteria  by  which  stu- 
dents are  evaluated  and  determination  is  made  about  their  future 
study.   The  first  standard  requires  that  the  student  have  a  3.75 
grade  point  average  for  master's  work.   The  second  standard  is 
that  a  staff  member  with  advanced  standing  in  the  Graduate  College 
be  willing  to  serve  as  an  advisor  to  the  student.   The  student 
must  convince  the  faculty  member  that  he  has  the  ability,  motiva- 
tion, and  other  prerequisites  necessary  for  completing  doctoral 
work.   The  third  standard  is  that  the  student  must  satisfactorily 
complete  written  qualifying  examinations.   Doctor  of  Education 
candidates  must  write  a  four-hour  examination  in  each  of  two 
foundation  fields,  an  eight-hour  examination  in  the  major  field, 
and  a  two-hour  research  methodology  exam;  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
candidates  must  write  a  minimum  of  an  eight-hour  examination  in 
the  major,  and  may  write  one  or  more  two-to- four-hour  examina- 
tions in  the  minor  field(s)  .   Fourth,  after  passing  the  qualify- 
ing examination,  the  student  must  prepare  a  research  proposal  for 
the  doctoral  dissertation  and  defend  not  only  the  proposal  during 
a  preliminary  oral  examination,  but  his  general  ability  in  the 
field.   The  final  check  on  retention  is  made  at  the  time  the  dis- 
sertation is  completed  and  a  final  oral  examination  is  held, 
during  which  the  student  presents  and  defends  his  dissertation. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  evaluation  of  the  doctoral  theses  in- 
volves representatives  of  other  departments  in  the  College,  and 
usually  departments  outside  the  College  (especially  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  the  Department  of  Philosophy) . 

The  rate  of  retention  in  the  Department  is  extremely  high.   Part 
of  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  care  taken  in  the  initial  se- 
lection of  the  student.   Students  who  leave  the  program  are  most 
frequently  those  who  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  they  are  to 
write  a  doctoral  dissertation.   A  number  of  students  in  this 
situation  have  already  accepted  employment  and  find  themselves 
unable  to  allocate  time  and  energies  to  adequately  prepare  an 
acceptable  dissertation.   In  a  few  cases,  these  individuals 
simply  do  not  come  back  to  do  further  work  or  to  pursue  profes- 
sional activities  through  professional  organizations  or  through 
writing  articles.   In  a  few  other  cases,  the  individuals  remain 
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professionally  active  without  having  completed  the  dissertation 
and  final  oral  examination.  Very  few  students  fail  the  written 
comprehensive  examinations. 

Basically,  the  attitude  of  the  Department  toward  the  retention 
of  students  is  to  be  as  careful  as  possible  in  the  initial  screen- 
ing of  applicants . 


Supervision  o_f  Study 

Initially,  most  of  the  planning  of  the  student's  program  of  study 
is  done  in  consultation  with  his  advisor.   As  the  student  develops 
a  dissertation  proposal  the  advisor  will  often  consult  with  others 
in  the  Department  and  College,  and  generally,  will  suggest  that 
the  student  take  courses  in  his  minor  field  which  are  germane  to 
his  proposal.   Once  the  proposal  is  written  in  a  form  acceptable 
to  the  advisor,  the  advisor  will  request  the  appointment  of  a 
dissertation  committee.   (The  student  is  usually  consulted  as  to 
whom  he  would  like  on  the  committee.)   At  this  point,  the  members 
of  the  committee  enter  direct  supervision  of  the  student's  work. 
The  student  often  contacts  committee  members  individually,  prior 
to  actually  submitting  the  proposal.   He  may  discuss  his  tentative 
proposal  and  get  any  information  or  advice  from  them  that  they 
wish  to  give.   Once  the  proposal  has  been  accepted,  supervision 
is  very  intimately  under  the  control  of  the  advisor,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  exercising  the  supervision  they 
individually  care  to  exercise.   Some  advisors  consult  with  the 
student  on  each  chapter  of  the  dissertation;  others  prefer  to 
wait  until  a  rough  draft  of  the  entire  dissertation  has  been 
prepared . 

The  dissertation  committee,  which  evaluates  the  dissertation  pro- 
posal, is  generally  composed  of  the  same  individuals  who  evaluate 
the  final  form  of  the  dissertation  in  the  final  oral  exam,  although 
this  is  not  always  the  case  since  a  committee  must  be  appointed 
anew  on  the  occasion  of  each  examination.   A  change  in  committee 
membership  may  be  due  to  faculty  turnover,  or  a  faculty  member 
may  disqualify  himself  if  he  feels  that  the  dissertation  is  not 
in  his  area  of  competence. 

The  minimum  number  of  members  who  sit  on  a  committee,  in  either 
instance,  is  three,  at  least  two  of  whom  must  have  full  standing 
in  the  Graduate  College  of  the  University.   Full  standing  indicates 
that  the  work  of  the  individual  has  been  reviewed  for  scholarly, 
research  competence  by  a  special,  select  committee  drawn  from  all 
areas  related  to  his  particular  sphere  of  endeavor.   Advancement 
to  full  standing  is  thus  a  product  of  judgment  not  by  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  College,  but  by  the  University.   (Full  standing  is 
not  easily  attained,  consequently,  only  eight  of  the  twelve  members 
of  our  present  staff  do  have  such  standing.   Three  other  staff 
members  have  Associate  standing,  also  not  easy  to  attain.   As- 
sociate standing  gives  them  the  right  to  direct  doctoral  theses, 
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but  only  on  the  condition  that  the  student's  committee  contain 
two  members  who  have  full  standing.) 

It  is  possible  for  all  members  of  the  committee  to  be  from  the 
College  of  Education,  but  typically,  in  this  Department  the  com- 
mittees have  contained  at  least  one  person  from  outside  the  Col- 
lege.  Also,  while  it  is  possible  to  have  only  three  members  on 
a  committee,  it  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  Department 
to  have  five  members  on  each  committee. 


Student  P  a  r  t  i  c  i  pat  ion  in  Program.  Development 

In  general,  there  are  two  modes  of  program  evaluation  in  use  in 
the  College  and  University.   One  is  the  standard  evaluation  in- 
strument which  is  distributed  University-wide  and  whose  results 
are  reported  in  a  volume  published  yearly,  entitled  The  Advisor. 
Some  instructors  do  not  think  that  the  methodology  and  ratings 
of  The  Advisor  are  sound;  consequently,  some  use  individual 
means  of  obtaining  evaluations. 

More  specifically,  all  Departmental  faculty  meetings  are  open  to 
all  graduate  students.   Students  have  the  complete  right  to  speak 
from  the  floor  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  program  development . 
They  have  been  very  active  in  attending  these  meetings  and  making 
their  desires  known,  and  while  they  do  not  have  a  formal  vote  in 
policy  decisions,  they  have  been  very  influential  in  determining 
the  direction  which  the  staff  has  taken.   Very  often ;  a  "straw 
vote"  is  taken  in  order  to  determine  what  the  majority  wishes. 
There  is  no  known  instance  in  which  actual  program  development, 
proposed  as  a  result  of  students'  evaluations  and  comments,  has 
moved  counter  to  the  will  of  the  majority.   It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  opening  of  the  faculty  meetings  to  graduate  students 
is  a  recent  one,  having  been  made  only  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Another  way  in  which  students  influence  the  Department's  program 
is  through  their  appointment  to  the  search  committees,  utilized 
for  securing  new  staff  members.   Two  graduate  students  and  one 
undergraduate  from  the  Department  are  assigned  to  every  search 
committee.   This  also  is  an  innovation  and  has  been  employed 
only  once.   (There  has  been  only  one  search  committee  appointed 
for  the  Department  recently.) 


Evaluation  of  Graduates 


A  systematic,  formal  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  graduate 
students  in  the  Department  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 
has  not  been  conducted.   Some  indication  of  student  competence  may 
be  indicated,  however,  by  the  positions  they  obtain  after  gradu- 
ation. 

The  Comparative  Education  program  is  so  new  that  no  students  have 
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completed  the  program  to  date.   Graduates  of  the  other  three  pro- 
grams tend  to  be  active  in  one  organization  in  particular,  the 
Philosophy  of  Education  Society.   Forty-three  of  the  sixty-six 
hold  membership  in  the  Society;  27  of  them  were  Fellows  and  39 
were  Associates  in  1970.   It  is  possible  to  get  some  measure  of 
their  achievement  by  looking  at  their  activities  in  that  organi- 
zation.  During  the  years  1968  through  19  70,  one  can  note  their 
administrative  roles  and  their  roles  in  the  program  at  the  annual 
meetings . 

In  1968,  one  former  student  held  a  major  committee  assignment. 
Nine  former  students  appeared  on  the  program.   Approximately 
59  individuals  appeared  on  the  program. 

In  1969,  there  were  three  former  students  who  served  on  major 
committees.   Ten  former  students  appeared  on  the  program.   Ap- 
proximately 68  members  appeared  on  the  program. 

In  1970,  two  former  students  had  major  committee  assignments. 
Five  former  students  appeared  on  the  program.   There  were  approxi- 
mately 56  members  on  the  program. 

During  these  years,  the  annual  membership  of  the  organization 
consisted  of  approximately  300  Fellows  and  300  Associates.   The 
annual  meetings  drew  audiences  ranging  in  numbers  between  150 
and  300. 

It  is  anticipated  that  more  formal  evaluation  procedures  will 
result  as  a  by-product  of  the  preparation  of  this  document. 


Long- Range  Planning 

Quoted  herewith  is  the  essence  of  a  letter  from  Department 
Chairman  Karier  to  Dean  J.  Myron  Atkin  (6-9-71)  on  the  status 
and  future  plans  of  the  Department : 

This  Department  is  moving  into  a  transition  which  continues  to 
involve  critical  self-evaluation  of  all  courses,  programs  and 
overall  commitments  of  the  Department.   While  we  are  not  locked 
into  an  immediate  course  of  action,  we  are  reaching  a  consensus 
as  to  overall  direction.   We  intend  to  make  a  significant  impact 
at  the  public  school,  college,  and  university  level  in  terms  of 
making  a  difference  in  practice  as  well  as  theory.   While  we 
intend  to  maintain  our  national  stature  through  publications  and 
research,  we  also  wish  to  become  more  involved  in  working  with 
others  throughout  the  College  and  University.   While  the  exact 
course  that  these  developments  take  are  a  function  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  focus  of  these  concerns,  we  can  institutionally 
take  steps  which  will  enhance  rather  than  impede  these  develop- 
ments . 

In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  faculty,  a  greater 
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degree  of  program  flexibility  is  needed.   As  long  as  faculty  time 
is  tied  so  heavily  to  classroom  teaching,  we  cannot  release  faculty 
for  other  kinds  of  activities  no  matter  how  meritorious  those  other 
activities  might  appear.   At  this  time,  the  Department  has  suffered 
more  than  a  14%  budget  cut  which  literally  uses  what  little  flexi- 
bility the  Department  once  had.   Due  to  our  concern  for  quality 
teaching  and  the  need  for  program  flexibility  in  a  period  of 
tightening  budget  restrictions,  our  Department  has  agreed  to 
initiate  the  following  proposals : 

(1)  Increase  all  300-level  courses  in  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Education  from  1/2  to  1  unit  courses . 

(2)  Change  the  current  college  requirement  of  2-1/2  units  of 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  to  1  unit. 

(3)  Change  all  1  unit  courses  in  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  to  3  contact  hours. 

(4)  Upgrade  the  content  and  course  requirements  of  all 
300-level  courses. 

(5)  Change  the  scheduling  pattern,  where  desirable,  from 
meeting  once  to  meeting  twice  a  week. 

The  immediate  effect  of  proposal  1  and  proposal  2  would  be  to 
drop  the  300-level  course  enrollment  of  the  DepartiTient  from  ap- 
proximately 600  to  300  students.   The  effect  of  proposals  3,  4 
and  5  will  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  graduate  instruction  at 
that  level.   Although  the  drop  in  enrollment  might  decrease  class 
size,  we  are  inclined  to  move  the  other  way  and  put  a  maximum  of 
35  students  in  all  300-level  courses.   This  proposal,  nevertheless, 
will  add  some  degree  of  flexibility  to  faculty  time  allotments, 
as  well  as  improve  instruction.   These  proposals  are  an  extension 
of  last  year's  curricular  change  which  extended  the  required 
courses  from  304-305  to  300-308.   This  change  has  improved  in- 
struction by  giving  students  more  options,  and  faculty  the  op- 
portunity to  teach  in  their  specialties.   The  effect  of  these 
changes  has  been  positive.   However,  faculty  teaching  loads 
continue  to  be  a  major  overall  problem.   It  is  clear  that  if 
the  heavy  teaching  load  of  the  Department  is  not  resolved  by 
second  semester  of  next  year,  we  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
the  caliber  of  staff  we  now  have. 

Last  year  a  special  committee  studied  the  merits  and  function  of 
the  social  foundations  examination.   That  committee  concluded  that 
the  examination  was  detrimental  to  the  educational  mission  of  the 
Department  and  the  College.   Although  there  were  many  who  wished 
to  abandon  the  social  foundations  examination  entirely,  it  was 
decided  to  change  the  nature  of  the  examination  and  disengage  it 
from  specific  course  content  as  much  as  possible.   According  to 
the  readers  of  the  examination,  the  student  responses  have  measure- 
ably  improved  although  the  failure  rate  of  10%  has  remained. 
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This  past  year  we  have  invested  considerable  faculty  and  graduate 
student  time  in  the  reorganization  of  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education  201.   The  intent  of  these  changes  was  to  help  the  stu- 
dent develop  his  own  philosophy  of  education  through  an  open  class- 
room approach,  which  was  designed  to  drop  many  of  the  usual  exter- 
nal devices  used  to  control  classroom  behavior  and  to  maximize 
the  student's  freedom  to  chart  his  own  development.   Students 
were  free  to  attend  or  not  attend  lecture-discussions.   It  was 
hoped  that  they  could  be  so  stimulated  as  to  become  involved  with 
real  educational  issues  in  an  authentic  way.   The  results  of  the 
experiment  were  not  satisfactory.   Among  the  reasons  for  failure 
was  the  fact  that  the  course  was  too  large  and,  therefore,  too 
impersonal  for  such  an  approach.   When  a  student  became  excited 
about  a  particular  issue  he  needed  close  personal  dialogue. 
Although  ample  provisions  were  made  for  such  dialogue,  students 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.   This  may  be  a  func- 
tion of  class  size.   With  500  students,  ten  teaching  assistants, 
and  two  professors,  personal  dialogue  is  difficult  to  achieve. 

It  was  also  found  that  when  a  student's  time  is  freed  from  the 
traditional  requirements  of  a  particular  course  such  as  201,  his 
tendency  is  to  sacrifice  that  course  for  the  other  courses  which 
put  traditional  requirements  on  the  student.   One  suspects  that 
if  this  approach  is  to  work,  the  entire  student  program  would 
have  to  be  placed  on  the  same  basis.   Amidst  all  these  problems 
was  the  question  of  the  readiness  of  the  students  to  engage  the 
necessary  questions  reflectively.   Many  were  not. 

After  considerable  analysis  and  discussion  about  this  course,  it 
has  been  decided  that  in  the  second  semester,  1971-72,  the  course 
will  be  divided  into  three  general  areas  to  reflect  the  three 
disciplines  within  the  Department.   One  professor  from  each  divi- 
sion (history,  philosophy,  and  comparative)  will  teach  a  section 
of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  201  with  the  assistance 
of  two  or  three  teaching  assistants.   The  student  could  elect  to 
take  either  a  history,  philosophy,  or  comparative  section  of  201. 
Each  division  would  maintain  a  ratio  of  50  undergraduates  to  one 
teaching  assistant.   This  plan  has  the  following  advantages  which 
will  overcome  some  current  problems : 

(1)  Each  faculty  and  each  teaching  assistant  will  approach 
the  social  foundations  of  American  education  from  their 
respective  discipline.   The  working  relationship  between 
teaching  assistant  and  faculty  would  improve  through 
better  communication  of  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the 
course . 

(2)  The  course  would  become  more  manageable  and  less  imper- 
sonal . 

Immediate  staffing  needs  give  priority  to  the  recruitment  of  a 
specialist  in  European  education  history. 
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ADVANCED  PROGRAMS  IN  SECONDARY  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Overview 

Of  the  46  faculty  members  in  the  Department  of  Secondary  and 
Continuing  Education,  29  are  members  of  the  Graduate  College 
Faculty.   Fifteen  have  full  standing  in  the  Graduate  College; 
meaning  that  they  are  qualified  to  serve  as  major  advisors  to 
students  at  all  degree  levels.   Four  faculty  have  associate 
standing,  and  six  have  standing  permitting  them  to  be  major 
advisors  on  master's  degree  theses.   All  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment may  advise  the  non-thesis,  Master  of  Education  candidates. 

The  Department  admits  approximately  forty  new  doctoral  candidates 
per  year,  and  fifty-six  master's  degree  candidates.   At  the  pre- 
sent time,  there  are  150  doctoral  degree  candidates  and  122 
master's  degree  candidates. 

The  long-range  plans  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  and  Continuing 
Education,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Department  membership,  call 
for  an  extension  of  the  undergraduate  program  in  secondary  educa- 
tion through  a  fifth  year  and  the  Master  of  Education  degree. 
Concurrently  with  the  establishment  of  this  program,  the  present 
Master  of  Education  program  will  be  phased  out  for  most  or  all 
students  except  University  of  Illinois  graduates  in  Secondary 
Education.   Only  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Advanced 
Certificate  in  Education,  and  doctoral  candidates  will  be  admit- 
ted as  graduate  students.   (It  should  be  noted  that  this  proposal 
has  not  been  officially  presented  to  the  Urbana  Council  on  Teacher 
Education  for  approval  at  this  time.) 


Objectives 

The  Department  of  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education  prepares 
personnel  for  a  variety  of  professional  positions.   Consequently, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  provide  maximum  flexibility  in  graduate 
programs  in  order  to  fit  the  strengths  of  training  and  experience 
and  the  career  goals  of  the  students.   This  is  particularly  true 
for  the  programs  leading  to  the  Advanced  Certificate  in  Education 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student,  the 
student  works  with  a  faculty  advisor  who  can  best  help  plan  a 
program  of  study.   The  determination  of  the  specific  objectives 
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of  the  program  is  then  left  heavily  to  the  advisor  and  his  student 
in  terms  of  the  student's  background  and  career  interests.   There 
are,  of  course,  general  objectives  for  each  advanced  program  at 
the  College  and  Departmental  level,  but  these  are  intentionally 
kept  at  a  minimum.   These  will  be  specified  in  the  following. 

Master  of  Education  -  The  vast  majority  of  the  students  in  the 
Master  of  Education  program  in  the  Department  of  Secondary  and 
Continuing  Education  are  experienced  teachers  who  wish  to  improve 
their  competence  as  teachers  of  science,  foreign  languages,  etc. 
One  of  the  general  objectives  established  for  these  teachers  is 
to  improve  their  subject  matter  background.   Consequently,  a  mini- 
mum of  two  units  of  the  eight  unit  program  must  be  in  the  teaching 
specialty.   Since  some  teachers  (particularly  in  fields  such  as 
physics  and  chemistry)  do  not  have  the  background  to  be  successful 
in  300-and  400-level  courses  in  their  teaching  field,  the  Graduate 
College  will  give  graduate  credit  for  200-level  (undergraduate) 
courses  for  a  maximum  of  two  units  upon  request  on  an  individual 
basis . 

Three  of  four  teachers  a  year  take  advantage  of  this  to  improve 
their  subject-matter  background.   Many  teachers  take  more  than 
two  units  in  their  teaching  field.   Most  candidates  for  the  Master 
of  Education  degree  also  take  a  course  designed  to  deal  with  pro- 
blems and  trends  in  the  teaching  of  commonly  taught  high  school 
subjects,  Secondary  Education  456.   There  is  a  section  of  the 
course  for  each  major  teaching  field. 

The  broad  objective  is  to  prepare  the  teacher  for  his  professional 
assignment.   Consequently,  a  teacher  may  take  courses  in  guidance 
and  counseling,  tests  and  measurements,  etc.,  according  to  his 
needs  and  career  objectives.   A  student  also  has  the  option  of 
registering  in  independent  study  to  make  a  special  study  relating 
to  his  teaching  position. 

A  College  of  Education  requirement  provides  that  all  master's 
degree  candidates  take  course  work  in  educational  psychology  and 
in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education.   These  requirements 
reflect  an  objective  that  all  teachers  should  become  and  remain 
informed  in  these  foundational  areas  and  that  knowledge  of  these 
areas  will  improve  their  competence  as  classroom  teachers. 

Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  Degrees  -  Relatively  few  stu- 
dents choose  to  enroll  for  these  research  degrees.   Those  who  are 
successful  at  this  level  are  encouraged  to  continue  in  a  doctoral 
program.   Therefore,  the  objectives  for  these  students  are  to  help 
them  develop  insight  into  research  styles  and  possibilities,  crit- 
ical understanding  of  issues  and  problems  in  the  area  of  their 
professional  interest,  and  the  beginnings  of  research  skills  and 
cogent  writing  ability. 

Advanced  Certificate  -  Very  few  students  pursue  this  degree.   At 
the  present  time,  for  example,  only  four  of  274  graduate  students 
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in  the  Department  of  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education  are  in 
this  program.   The  course  of  study  for  the  candidate  in  this 
program  is  also  focused  on  flexibility.   The  program  requires 
eight  units  beyond  the  master's  degree,  and  the  broad  require- 
ments are  much  the  same  as  those  for  the  master's  degree.   (Further 
information  may  be  found  on  page  167  of  the  Graduate  College 
bulletin. ) 

Doctor  of  Education  -  The  general  College  requirements  reflect  a 
belief  that  all  persons  who  secure  this  degree  should  have  breadth 
as  well  as  depth  in  professional  education.   They  must  work  with 
colleagues  on  an  interdisciplinary  basis  in  professional  education 
and  should,  therefore,  have  a  sound  insight  into  and  knowledge  of 
the  foundation  fields  of  educational  psychology  and  history  and 
philosophy  of  education. 

Students  in  this  program  are  also  expected  to  develop  competence 
in  research  and  development  activities  in  professional  education. 
Consequently,  the  same  standards  of  excellence  in  the  doctoral 
dissertation  for  this  degree  are  required  in  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree.   To  achieve  these  skills,  all  beginning  doctoral 
candidates  are  required  to  participate  in  Secondary  and  Continuing 
Education  490  and  491  seminars. 

The  Doctor  of  Education  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  sixteen  units 
of  course  work  and  the  dissertation  (for  which  no  unit  credits  are 
granted).   The  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  must 
also  pass  qualifying  examinations  in  history  and  philosophy  of 
education,  educational  psychology,  and  in  his  major  field.   In 
contrast,  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  candidate  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  eight  units,  a  research  option  of  four  units,  and  may 
receive  a  maximum  of  eight  units  of  credit  for  his  dissertation. 
He  must  pass  a  qualifying  examination  in  his  major  field,  but 
may  also  take  it  in  his  minor  field  and  in  other  areas.   The  Doctor 
of  Education  degree  requires  certain  courses  in  educational  psy- 
chology and  history  and  philosophy  of  education.   The  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  does  not  require  such  courses. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  -  Although  this  is  commonly  defined  as  a 
research  degree,  program  objectives  reflect  the  fact  that  many 
students  who  complete  this  degree  accept  positions  in  teacher 
training  institutions  and  must  have  a  variety  of  professional 
strengths,  including  competence  in  research  and  developmental 
work.   Therefore,  although  programs  are  highly  individualized, 
most  candidates  take  considerable  work  in  areas  such  as  the 
foundational  fields . 

Since  almost  all  doctoral  students  are  specialists  in  a  subject 
area,  they  are  required  to  have  the  equivalent  of  a  master's 
degree  in  their  major  teaching  field,  either  prior  to  admission 
or  taken  as  part  of  their  doctoral  program.   In  addition,  the 
College  requires  that  each  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  must  take  a  research  option. 
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Experiences  in  Professional  Practice 

In  general,  direct  experiences  in  professional  practice  are  not 
required  at  the  master's  degree  and  sixth-year  levels.   Most 
master's  degree  candidates  are  practicing  teachers  who  come  to 
campus  only  during  the  summer  session.   It  is  virtually  impossible 
to  provide  direct  experiences  for  them.   However,  simulated  ex- 
periences are  being  increased  through  observation  and  participa- 
tion in  the  Teaching  Experiences  Laboratory. 

At  the  doctoral  level,  each  candidate  must  have  work  experience 
as  a  part  of  his  program.   This  work  must  be  related  to  the 
student's  career  goals.   In  fact,  most  students  work  as  teaching 
or  research  assistants  during  the  time  they  spend  in  residence. 
Such  work,  preferably  in  some  variety,  is  viewed  as  an  important 
part  of  their  advanced  education.   For  example,  doctoral  candi- 
dates who  supervise  undergraduate  student  teachers  have  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  a  variety  of  public  schools .   These  experiences 
may  be  quite  valuable  to  them  as  teacher  educators.   Candidates 
for  degrees  in  higher  education  are  employed  in  clinical  practice 
positions  throughout  the  University.   Other  candidates  for  degrees 
in  the  Department  of  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education  may  be 
teaching  lower  division  courses  in  this  Department;  teaching 
courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  physical  science,  foreign  languages, 
etc.  in  other  departments;  working  in  the  University  High  School, 
or;  teaching  in  the  Champaign  or  Urbana  public  schools. 

Simulated  experiences  are  provided  for  many  doctoral  students 
through  microteaching  or  other  arrangements  in  the  Teaching  Ex- 
periences Laboratory.   The  University  High  School  classes  are 
also  used  for  observation,  tutoring,  and  micro-teaching.   In 
genera] ,  the  professional  goals  of  the  students  as  well  as  space 
limitations  determine  which  students  will  receive  these  experiences 


Research 

Each  section  of  Secondary  Education  456,  Problems  and  Trends  in 
Specialized  Fields  of  Secondary  Education ,  (generally  required 
for  all  master's  degree  and  Advanced  Certificate  candidates) 
includes  the  study  and  analysis  of  research  that  is  significant 
for  the  teaching  field  being  studied.   Furthermore,  independent 
study  registrations  (Secondary  Education  449)  are  often  elected 
by  graduate  students  in  order  to  study  research  literature  more 
intensively.   Also,  Educational  Psychology  311  and  312  deal  in 
part  with  research  findings. 

All  beginning  doctoral  candidates  are  expected  to  enroll  in 
Secondary  Education  491.   This  seminar,  offered  for  the  first  time 
in  the  fall  semester,  1970,  is  concerned  exclusively  with  pro- 
viding an  overview  of  strategies  of  research  appropriate  in 
secondary  education  and  an  overview  of  research  underway  at  the  Uni- 
versity.  Each  student  is  expected  to  study  an  appreciable  amount  of 
the  literature  specified  in  bibliographies,  articles,  and  books.   Each 
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student  is  expected  to  further  involve  himself  with  at  least  one 
of  the  researchers  or  research  groups.   Students  are  also  expected 
to  study  parts  of  Gage's  Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching. 

Secondary  Education  490,  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education, 
continues  the  exploration  of  research  in  separate  sections  by 
teaching  area.   Each  student  ordinarily  enrolls  in  this  course 
each  semester  he  is  in  residence  (except  during  his  first  two 
semesters  when  he  is  enrolled  in  Secondary  Education  491) . 
This  is  without  credit  except  for  the  last  two  registrations  when 
he  may  receive  one  unit  of  credit  each  semester.   Students  report 
on  their  research  proposals  and  on-going  research.   A  final  re- 
port is  made  when  the  research  is  completed  and  the  dissertation 
is  in  the  final  stages  of  preparation.   This,  in  effect,  serves 
as  a  "dry-run"  prior  to  the  final  doctoral  oral  examination. 
Various  faculty  members  attend  these  seminars  regularly  and 
participate  in  the  critical  analysis  of  the  presentations  and 
research.   When  there  are  too  few  students  to  permit  the  offer- 
ing of  formal  and  regular  seminars,  the  students  are  enrolled 
and  are  handled  as  independent  study  registrants  by  their  advisors. 

Individualization  of  Programs 

Admission  papers  of  all  Advanced  Certificate  and  doctoral  students 
are  scrutinized  to  learn  the  background,  needs,  and  interests  of 
each  student.   A  potential  advisor  in  the  student's  area  of 
specialization  is  asked  whether  he  will  accept  the  student  as 
his  advisee.   The  Executive  Committee  (an  elected  body  of  three 
professors  plus  the  Chairman)  and  the  Executive  Council  (an  elected 
body  of  three  from  the  student  body,  faculty,  and  staff)  also  study 
the  admission  papers  and  vote  on  admission  or  rejection.   A  small 
number  of  applicants  are  rejected  each  year  because  the  Department 
can  do  little  to  further  their  career  interests. 

The  detailed  program  of  the  student  is  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
advisor.   The  advisor  and  the  student  determine  the  student's 
strengths,  weaknesses,  and  professional  needs  and  interests.   As 
suggested  previously,  considerable  latitude  exists  in  developing 
an  individualized  program. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  master's  degree  programs  are  also 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  professional  needs  and  interests, 
but  this  is  done  only  by  the  student  and  his  potential  advisor. 


Professional  Guidelines 


The  following  guidelines  have  been  considered  in  the  development 
of  the  advanced  programs  in  the  Department  of  Secondary  and 
Continuing  Education: 

(1)   Burnett,  R.  Will  -  The  Doctoral  Program  in  Science 
Education .   The  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Science  Teachers,  1963. 
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(2)  Burton,  Dwight  L.  -  The  English  Education  Doctorate: 
Some  Further  Reflections .   Off-printed  from  English 
Education,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  Spring,  19  70,  pp.  135-139. 

(3)  Conference  on  Graduate  Education.   Graduate  Education 
in  Health  Education ,  Physical  Education,  Recreation 
Education ,  Safety  Education ,  and  Dance .   American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Re- 
creation, 1967. 

(4)  Graduate  Commission  of  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music,  Graduate  Studies .   Bulletin  35,  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  (revised)  1968. 

The  recommendations  in  The  Doctoral  Program  in  Science  Education 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  doctoral  program  almost  in  their 
entirety.   For  example,  the  equivalent  of  a  master's  degree  in 
science  must  be  completed  prior  to  admission  or  taken  as  part  of 
the  doctoral  program.   Courses  are  not  proliferated,  rather, 
seminars  and  independent  study  are  utilized  for  advanced  work  in 
science  education.   Although  these  guidelines  were  developed 
specifically  for  science  education,  the  recommendations  in  general 
have  been  followed  in  ail  doctoral  programs  in  this  Department. 

The  guidelines  in  The  English  Education  Doctorate :   Some  Further 
Reflections  are  also  followed  quite  closely.   For  example: 

(1)  Bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  English  or  English 
education  are  required. 

(2)  At  least  two  years  of  teaching  experience  in  public 
schools  is  required. 

(3)  Courses  are  required  in  all  the  areas  discussed: 
rhetoric,  literature,  and  linguistics.   This  Department, 
however,  does  not  insist  that  all  of  these  courses  be 
taken  at  the  graduate  level,  nor  must  they  comprise 

50  percent  of  the  course  work. 

(4)  Doctoral  students  are  provided  with  extensive  work  in 
curriculum  theory,  teaching  techniques  in  English, 
language  learning  and  development,  literature  for 
adolescents,  and  research  pertinent  to  their  field. 

(5)  Though  not  all  students  study  statistical  methods,  they 
must  complete  a  research  option. 

(6)  Many  opportunities  are  provided  for  independent  study. 

(7)  As  part  of  the  doctoral  seminar,  students  must  devise 
ways  to  serve  as  consultants  to  schools.   Then  they 
must  implement  their  plans. 
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(8)  At  some  time  during  their  work,  all  students  either 
supervise  student  teachers  or  work  in  the  micro- 
teaching  laboratory. 

(9)  Some  students  get  involved  in  the  teaching  of  methods 
classes . 

The  publication  by  the  Conference  on  Graduate  Education  concerning 
health  education  is  also  followed  rather  closely. 

In  addition,  all  but  one  of  The  Graduate  Studies  recommendations 
for  music  education  are  followed. 


Program  Development 

All  graduate  advisors  are  included  in  all  deliberations  regarding 
graduate  programs  in  secondary  and  continuing  education.   This  is 
true  at  each  stage,  from  the  initiation  of  proposals  through 
their  development,  approval,  and  evaluation.   Secondary  Education 
490  and  491,  for  examples,  were  initially  proposed  to  all  doctoral 
advisors  and  were  unanimously  accepted  and  developed  by  that  group. 

Assessment  and  modification  of  the  graduate  courses  are  made  by 
the  faculty  members  responsible  for  them  and  by  students  currently 
enrolled.   The  opinions  of  recent  graduates  are  also  sought. 
During  the  spring  semester  of  19  71,  for  example,  students  requested 
an  additional  section  of  the  social  studies  490  seminar.   Conse- 
quently, there  is  now  one  section  which  deals  with  research  and 
one  concerned  with  the  braod  topic  of  educating  for  world  peace. 

Furthermore,  other  changes  at  the  College  and  University  level 
have  been  influenced  by  some  members  of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
and  Continuing  Education.   Changes  in  the  Graduate  College  system 
of  committees  to  approve  faculty,  new  courses,  and  programs  were 
made  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  a  Graduate  College  sub-committee 
chaired  by  one  of  the  Department  members. 


Admission  Requirements 

Master  of  Education.   The  applicant's  grade  point  average  and 
transcript  of  past  work  are  considered  by  the  potential  advisor, 
a  specialist  in  the  applicant's  teaching  field.   The  chairman 
of  the  Department  also  accepts  or  rejects  the  applicant.   The 
chief  criteria  for  admission  are  academic  background,  grade  point 
average,  completed  courses  in  the  teaching  major,  and  a  focus 
on  goals  for  which  a  program  has  been  developed.   Letters  of 
recommendation  are  not  required,  but  candidates  may  be  inter- 
viewed. 

Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science .   The  requirements  for  these 
degrees  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  for  the  Master  of 
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Education  degree,  but  with  the  additional  requirement  that  the 
applicant  present  some  evidence  of  his  aptitude  and  desire  to 
do  a  satisfactory  master's  thesis. 

Advanced  Certificate .   The  applicants  for  admission  to  this  pro- 
gram must  meet  the  criteria  for  admission  to  the  master's  programs. 
In  addition,  they  must  submit  three  letters  of  recommendation  from 
persons  acquainted  with  their  academic  ability,  professional  work, 
or  both.   When  feasible,  an  interview  is  arranged  between  the 
applicant  and  his  potential  advisor. 

Doctor  of  Education  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  .   Undergraduate  and 
graduate  grade  point  averages  and  the  scores  on  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test  for  each  applicant  are  converted  to  a  profile  in 
which  the  individual  is  given  decile  ranking  comparing  him  with 
doctoral  applicants  in  the  past.   These  rankings  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  are  carefully  considered,  with  no  single  item 
being  considered  a  determining  factor,  for  each  applicant.   In 
addition,  the  applicant's  personal  statement  and  his  answers  to 
various  questions,  including  his  thoughtf ulness  and  skill  in 
writing,  are  carefully  studied.   All  of  these  items  are  scruti- 
nized by  a  potential  advisor,  the  four  person  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  three  person  Executive  Council.   The  Executive  Committee 
and  Council  often  meet  jointly  after  meeting  separately,  to  con- 
sider applicants  on  which  they  disagree  or  are  in  doubt.   As  a 
matter  of  policy,  a  student  will  not  be  admitted  if  he  is  rejected 
by  an  advisor.   However,  the  views  of  another  potential  advisor 
may  be  sought  before  the  applicant  is  rejected.   Enrollment  quota 
limitations  are  also  considered. 

Finally,  Black  students  and  foreign  students  have  been  admitted 
even  when  their  profile  of  grade  averages  and  Miller  Analogies 
Test  scores  might  have  caused  their  rejection  were  they  White  or 
native  born.   These  exceptions  are  sometimes  made  because  of  the 
need  for  persons  of  diverse  backgrounds  and  insights  in  secondary 
education.   However,  admission  is  granted  only  after  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  the  credentials  for  strength  not  shown  by  the  usual 
rubrics.   The  students  for  whom  exceptions  are  made  are  advised 
that  they  will  be  subject  to  the  standards  applied  to  all  students 
as  they  work  toward  their  degree . 

Students  admitted  to  advanced  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Secondary  and  Continuing  Education,  particularly  at  the  doctoral 
level,  are  typically  highly  competent  professionally  and  acade- 
mically.  Evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  screening  process 
for  applicants  is  found  in  the  high  percentage  of  candidates  who 
complete  their  degree  and  in  the  nature  of  the  positions  they 
secure  upon  completion  of  their  degrees. 

The  screening  of  Master  of  Education  and  Advanced  Certificate 
applicants  is  less  rigid  since  these  degrees  are  most  frequently 
a  form  of  continuing  education  for  practicing  teachers.   There 
is  little  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  these  programs  improve 
their  quality  as  teachers. 
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Retention 

Essentially,  continuation  in  graduate  programs  is  dependent  upon 
maintenance  of  a  grade  point  average  of  3.75  on  a  five  point 
scale.   Even  if  a  student  falls  below  a  3.75  average,  he  may  re- 
main for  one  more  semester  and  try  to  raise  his  average  to  the 
minimum  level  of  acceptance. 

At  the  doctoral  level,  a  student  may  be  dropped  if  he  does  not 
pass  the  written  qualifying  examinations.   However,  a  student 
who  fails  parts  of  his  examinations  may  take  them  again  in  sub- 
sequent semesters.   Many  students  pass  these  examinations  the 
second  or,  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  third  time  they  are  taken. 
It  is  quite  unusual  for  a  student  to  be  dismissed  due  to  failure 
to  pass  the  written  qualifying  examinations. 

Doctoral  students  are  also  required  to  present  their  proposed 
thesis  to  a  faculty  committee  before  being  cleared  for  disserta- 
tion work.   In  a  few  cases  a  student  must  present  his  thesis  topic 
a  second  time  because  of  inadequacies  in  his  initial  presentation. 
However,  most  students  who  are  examined  a  second  time  do  pass  this 
preliminary  oral  examination. 

Thus,  the  maintenance  of  a  grade  point  average  of  3.75  is  the 
principal  determinant  for  permitting  a  student  to  continue  in  a 
graduate  program.   Consequently,  most  students  who  leave  a  gradu- 
ate program  before  completing  their  degrees  do  so  of  their  own 
volition,  rather  than  because  of  faculty  decisions.   Of  all  the 
hurdles  that  a  doctoral  student  must  clear,  the  principal  hurdle 
that  screens  the  successful  from  those  who  fail,  is  thesis  re- 
search.  Several  students  are  successful  in  all  other  aspects  of 
the  program,  but  never  complete  a  thesis  . 


Supervision  of  Research 

The  Graduate  College  of  the  University  of  Illinois  permits  member- 
ship only  on  the  basis  of  evidence  of  research  ability  and  related 
competencies,  including  the  competence  to  direct  research.   Pre- 
sently, the  Graduate  College  has  two  standings:   full  and  associate, 
as  listed  in  the  overview  which  also  indicates  the  number  of 
faculty  in  the  Department  in  each  standing. 

However,  the  Graduate  College  does  permit  some  faculty  members 
who  have  not  yet  received  full  or  associate  standing,  to  be  de 
facto  thesis  advisors.   This  apprenticeship  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  competence  in  directing  thesis.   The  de  f act o  advisor  works 
with  the  official  advisor,  a  faculty  member  with  full  or  associate 
standing,  who  signs  the  dissertation  and  other  forms  indicating  his 
approval  of  the  thesis.   Finally,  all  doctoral  theses  must  be  approved 
by  a  doctoral  committee  of  not  less  than  three  professors,  two  of  whom 
must  have  full  standing  in  the  Graduate  College.   Usually  the  same 
committee  sits  at  the  preliminary  and  final  oral  examinations  of  the 
doctoral  candidate. 
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Thesis  advisors  are  selected  because  of  their  competence  in  the 
area  in  which  the  thesis  is  being  prepared.   If  this  Department 
does  not  have  a  qualified  faculty  specialist  in  the  area  being 
covered  by  the  thesis,  faculty  from  other  departments  and  colleges 
serve  on  the  doctoral  committee.   Occasionally,  the  major  advisor 
may  be  from  another  department  or  college. 


Evaluation  of  Programs 


Student  participation  in  the  analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  advanced  programs  is  solicited  and  encouraged.   In 
fact,  the  basic  outline  and  plan  for  the  Secondary  Education  491 
seminar  were  proposed  by  doctoral  candidates  to  the  doctoral 
advisors,  and  were  subsequently  established.   In  addition,  the 
Executive  Council,  essentially  a  student  group,  meets  conjointly 
with  most  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Department. 
The  Executive  Council  and  the  Coordinating  Council  of  the  Assem- 
blage have  the  authority  to  evaluate  and  to  propose  the  altera- 
tion of  all  programs.   Finally,  the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee 
and  the  Committee  for  Improvement  of  Instruction  of  the  Depart- 
ment both  include  student  representatives.   The  latter  committee 
is  new  this  year  and  its  attention  has  so  far  been  directed  rather 
exclusively  to  the  undergraduate  teacher  education  courses  and 
program. 

Graduate  students  and  faculty  have  voiced  concern  about  the  lack 
of  a  situation  in  which  students  could  become  involved  in  on- 
going research  and  thereby  develop  insights  into  researchable 
problems  and  the  skills  to  engage  in  such  research  well  before 
the  thesis  research.   The  Secondary  Education  491  seminar  is  a 
partial  response  to  this  concern. 


Evaluation  of  Students 

Questionnaires  or  other  formal  means  of  evaluation  have  not  been 
used  to  evaluate  students  after  graduation.   Rather,  each  major 
advisor  is  responsible  for  the  assessment  of  his  former  students 
through  correspondence,  meetings  at  professional  conventions,  etc. 

The  positions  secured  by  graduates,  and  particularly  the  positions 
they  hold  after  a  few  years,  generally  testify  to  the  quality  of 
the  programs  in  the  Department  of  Secondary  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. 

At  the  point  of  program  completion,  the  students'  credentials 
contain  information  concerning  courses  taken,  grades  received, 
examination  scores,  the  quality  of  the  thesis  as  viewed  by  the 
examining  committees,  and  the  credentials  presented  with  the 
application  for  admission.   Efforts  are  also  made  to  secure  the 
candidates'  feelings  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with 
their  preparation.   There  are  no  plans  at  this  time  for  more 
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formal  and  more  extensive  evaluation  at  the  departmental  level. 

The  evaluation  procedures  which  are  utilized  have  indicated  that 
a  major  weakness  in  the  students  who  complete  advanced  degrees  in 
this  Department  is  in  the  development  of  research  competence.   It 
is  difficult  for  students  of  professional  education  to  become 
involved  in  on-going  research  and  to  develop  research  skills 
leading  to  the  selection  of  a  research  problem.   Increased  emphasis 
on  research  in  the  new  Secondary  Education  491  seminar  and  the 
increased  utilization  of  the  University  High  School  and  the 
Teaching  Experiences  Laboratory  are  efforts  to  correct  the  re- 
search deficiencies . 


Long- Range  Plans 

The  Department  meets  as  a  whole  with  some  frequency  to  discuss 
long-range  and  short-range  planning.   Doctoral  advisors  and 
subject  area  specialists  meet  to  discuss  plans  specific  to  their 
areas  of  concern.   The  Assemblage  and  its  Coordinating  Council, 
and  Executive  Committee  are  also  involved  in  planning.   Finally, 
the  Long-Range  Planning  Committee  and  the  Committee  for  the 
Improvement  of  Instruction,  both  with  student  membership,  deal 
with  long-range  planning  on  a  continuous  basis,  as  does  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Department. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  long-range  plans  call  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  undergraduate  program  in  secondary  education 
into  a  fifth  year  and  the  awarding  of  the  Master  of  Education 
degree  to  students  completing  the  five  year  program. 
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ADVANCED  PROGRAMS  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Design  of   Curricula 

The  curricula  for  advanced  programs  in  special  education  are  de- 
signed to  prepare  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  researchers, 
and  college  instructors.   At  the  master's  level  there  are  pre-service 
programs  to  prepare  teachers  of  the  deaf,  emotionally  disturbed, 
culturally  disadvantaged  (preschool),  mentally  retarded,  and 
children  with  severe  learning  disabilities.   While  the  labels 
seem  quite  distinct,  the  programs  share  a  considerable  "core" 
of  specialization  consisting  primarily  of  specific  methods, 
materials,  and  practicum.   In-service  master's  degree  programs 
are  also  available  to  up-grade  the  competencies  of  special  educa- 
tion teachers  who  receive  basic  preparation  at  a  baccalaureate 
level.   Students  enter  these  programs  with  a  wide  variety  of 
previous  preparation  and  experience,  and  each  program  is  designed 
individually.   The  student  may  elect  to  expand  his  competencies 
horizontally  to  other  categories  of  exceptionality  or  vertically 
within  the  same  category. 

The  Advanced  Certificate  in  Education  is  utilized  primarily  as 
preparation  for  the  role  of  supervisor  or  master  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  and  state  and  private  residential  schools  for 
various  categories  of  handicapped  children.   In  this  degree 
program,  some  additional  depth  in  special  education  is  acquired, 
plus  acquaintance  with  a  wide  range  of  specialties  and  develop- 
ment of  supervisory  skills  through  course  work  and  practice. 

At  the  doctoral  level,  three  major  professional  goals  can  be 
identified:   (1)  supervision  and  administration,  (2)  research, 
and  (3)  college  instruction. 

Students  at  the  sixth  year  and  doctoral  levels  come  from  highly 
varied  backgrounds  of  experience  and  preparation,  both  from 
within  the  United  States  and  from  foreigg  countries.   Accordingly, 
each  program  is  individually  designed  to  provide  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  student  concerned,  based  primarily  on  developing 
the  knowledge  base,  skills,  and  competencies  needed  to  meet  the 
student's  professional  objectives. 

The  various  curricula  are  constantly  re-evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  (1)  changing  professional  roles  in  the  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions, (2)  formal  and  informal  evaluation  of  graduates  by 
their  employers,  (3)  formal  and  informal  follow-up  studies  of 
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current  students  and  graduates  of  the  program,  and  (4)  in- 
house,  self-studies  with  special  reference  to  improved  methods 
of  instruction  by  utilization  of  different  instructional  tech- 
niques . 


Content  of  Curricula 

Content  of  curricula  varies  with  each  of  the  three  degree  levels . 
At  the  master's  level,  a  college-wide  requirement  for  information 
on  the  historical,  social,  and  psychological  foundations  of  edu- 
cation is  met  by  the  following  courses: 

Ed.  Psy  311   Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers 
Ed.  Psy  312   Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School 
Two  courses  in  the  history  and/or  philosophy  of 
education  chosen  from  the  courses  from  history 
and  philosophy  of  education  courses  numbered 
300  through  30  7. 

Master's  degree  students  seeking  certification  to  teach  handi- 
capped children  are  typically  enrolled  in  one  course  dealing 
with  tests  and  measurements  of  exceptional  children  (Special 
Education  324) ,  a  survey  course  covering  psycho-educational 
problems  of  handicapped  children  (Special  Education  417) ,  a 
course  dealing  with  definition,  identification,  and  learning 
characteristics  of  a  specific  category  of  handicapped  children 
(for  example,  Special  Education  319,  322,  etc.),  a  course  in 
methods  and  materials  relating  to  the  education  of  a  specific 
category  of  handicapped  children  (for  example,  320,  323),  and 
practice  teaching  with  children  of  the  handicapping  condition. 
Additional  courses  are  selected  (1)  to  complete  any  credential 
deficiency,  and  (2)  to  compliment  the  primary  area  of  study 
(for  example,  for  students  in  the  area  of  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, Psychology  348,  Abnormal  Psychology,  might  be  selected). 

The  pre-service  master's  program  (Master  of  Education  degree)  in 
mental  retardation  and  in  deaf  education  includes  the  course 
work  described  in  the  basic  curriculum  for  that  area  plus  two 
graduate  level  courses  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education 
and  two  in  educational  psychology,  as  noted  above.   In  addition, 
at  least  two  of  the  required  eight  graduate  units  must  be  taken 
in  courses  which  are  open  only  to  graduate  students.   The  basic 
eight  units  of  credit  are  earned  through  the  four  units  previously 
outlined,  plus  those  required  courses  at  the  300-level  which  may 
be  taken  for  unit  credit  and  electives  chosen  with  the  advisor. 
All  special  field  certifying  courses,  with  the  exception  of 
practicum,  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 

In  the  pre-service  master's  program  (Master  of  Education  degree)  in 
learning  disabilities  education  emphasis  is  placed  on  implementing 
remedial  programs  through  the  interpretation  of  test  results, 
on-going  educational  assessment  within  the  classroom  and  tutorial 
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setting,  and  remedial  teaching.   The  content  of  the  program  varies 
slightly  with  the  preparation  of  the  student,  but  it  is  essentially 
a  ten  unit  core,  of  which  the  following  program  would  be  typical: 

2  courses  chosen  from  Hp  Ed  300-307  1  u. 

Ed  Psy  311  and  312  1  u. 

Sp  Ed  456B:   Problems  and  Trends  in  Special  Education       1  u. 

(Note:   A  section  designation  of  B  indicates  that  the 
work  is  specific  to  learning  disability.)   Course  con- 
tent covers  the  central  processing  functions  and  the 
probable  outcomes  in  terms  of  education  deficit  when 
damage  occurs. 

Sp  Ed  324:     Mental  and  Education  Measurement  of  1  u. 

Exceptional  Children 

Sp  Ed  417:     Psycho-Educational  Problems  of  1  u. 

Exceptional  Children 

Ed  Psy  343:     Individual  Intelligence  Testing  1  u. 

Sp  Ed  318B:    Workshop  and  Laboratory  in  Education         2  u. 
of  Exceptional  Children 

Course  provides  lecture-discussion  in 
remedial  methods  along  with  individually 
supervised  practica  in  which  students 
are  responsible  for  organizing  and  carrying 
out  diagnostic  and  remedial  procedures  as 
well  as  for  directed  observation  of  these 
activities . 

A  unit  chosen  from  the  following:  1  u. 

Sp  Ed  321:      Education  of  Disturbed  and  Conduct- 
Problem  Children 

Sp  Ed  322:     Psychology  arid  Education  of  the  Mentally 
Handicapped 


Speech  383:     Development  of  Spoken  Language 


10  u. 


The  pre-service  master's  program  (Master  of  Education  degree)  in 
culturally  disadvantaged  (preschool)  education  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent since  there  is  no  teaching  credential  in  this  specialty 
and  the  goal  is  to  train  leaders  (administrators,  supervisors, 
coordinators,  and  Head  Start  regional  training  officers)  to 
direct,  supervise,  and/or  provide  consultative  service  to  pro- 
grams for  such  children.   Students  carry  a  full  academic  course 
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work  load  and  spend  at  least  half  of  each  day  in  practicum  ex- 
periences which  include  classroom  teaching  and  working  with 
families,  supervision  and  administration  of  programs  which  in- 
clude conducting  training  of  para-professionals  in  settings  such 
as  Head  Start,  parent-child  centers,  day  care,  or  similar  programs 

The  basic  program  is  again  a  ten  unit  degree  including  the 
following: 

Two  courses  chosen  from  Hp  Ed  300-30  7  1  u. 

Ed  Psy  311  and  312  1  u. 

Sp  Ed  324:     Mental  and  Educational  Measurement  of        1  u. 
Exceptional  Children 

Sp  Ed  318G:    Workshop  and  Laboratory  in  Education         2  u. 
of  Exceptional  Children 

(Note:   A  section  designation  of  G  always 
denotes  subject  matter  specific  to  the 
culturally  disadvantaged.) 

Sp  Ed  459G:     Workshop  in  Curriculum' Development  2  u. 

Sp  Ed  421:      Administration  and  Supervision  of  1  u. 

Special  Education 

Electives  2  u. 


10  u 


A  Master  of  Education  degree  can  also  be  earned  in  the  areas  of 
mental  retardation,  deafness,  and  emotional  disturbance.   This 
degree  program  is  designed  for  teachers  already  certified  to 
teach  their  specialty  at  the  bachelor's  level,  and  who  are  re- 
turning to  study  in  order  to  extend  their  competencies.   As  noted, 
the  extension  may  be  vertical  within  the  specialty;  more  commonly, 
however,  it  is  horizontal,  either  to  add  competencies  from  other 
areas  of  special  education  or  from  such  work  as  the  programming 
of  materials,  educational  psychology,  or  diagnostic  and  remedial 
procedures.   These  programs  are  entirely  individualized;  each 
includes  a  minimum  of  eight  units,  of  which  at  least  three  units 
must  be  at  the  AOO-level,  and  two  required  units  as  noted  in 
educational  psychology  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion.  It  is  significant  that  candidates  for  this  degree  program 
are  very  rarely  admitted  before  they  have  completed  at  least  a 
year  of  classroom  teaching.   It  is  felt  that  this  minimal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classroom  is  essential  to  enable  the  candida- 
te to  identify  areas  of  felt  weakness  and  areas  of  special  interest 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  available  in  the  areas  of  mental 
retardation,  emotional  disturbance,  learning  disabilities,  and 
deafness.   This  degree  is  normally  offered  only  to  (a)  the 
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experienced  teacher  who  plans  to  continue  study  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or  (b)  foreign  students  whose  educa- 
tional needs  are  better  served  by  the  individualized  study  which 
the  thesis  represents,  than  by  fulfilling  a  teaching  credential 
in  special  education  which  may  not  be  of  value  in  the  country 
of  origin.   The  program  consists  of  the  eight  units  which  fulfill 
the  requirements  previously  listed  for  the  Master  of  Education 
degree,  plus  a  basic  course  in  statistics  (Ed  Psy  390)  and  at 
least  one  unit  of  thesis  credit  (Sp  Ed  499) . 

For  the  Advanced  Certificate  in  Education  degree,  two  major  con- 
cerns are  met:   (a)  advanced  study  in  the  field  in  which  the 
student  plans  to  supervise,  and  (b)  supervisory  knowledge a  skills, 
and  competencies.   When  supervision  is  the  goal,  the  student 
usually  completes  one  course  in  each  of  two  semesters  in  his 
major  field,  plus  course  work  in  other  areas  of  the  handicapped 
with  which  he  will  have  contact.   In  the  area  of  supervision, 
at  least  two  courses  from  outside  the  Department  are  completed 
in  addition  to  Special  Education  421,  Administration  and  Super- 
vision of  Special  Education.   Electives  range  from  additional 
work  in  allied  fields  of  handicapping  conditions  to  courses 
which  offer  competency  in  such  areas  as  psycholinguis tics . 

With  the  exception  of  the  courses  in  the  immediate  area  referred 
to  above,  the  program  for  the  Advanced  Certificate  is  highly 
similar  for  students  regardless  of  the  area  of  concentration. 
The  State  of  Illinois'  requirements  for  the  supervisory  and 
the  administrative  credential  in  special  education  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  the  applicant's  having  had  course  work  in  a 
large  number  of  areas.   It  is  assumed  that  concentration  on  a 
single  area  will  have  been  achieved  at  a  lower  educational  level 
before  the  required  years  of  teaching  in  a  specialty  area  have 
been  accomplished.   Because  this  is  true,  the  Advanced  Certifica- 
te student  is  considered  primarily  a  candidate  in  the  area  of 
administration,  and  the  program  is  largely  directed  by  faculty 
in  the  administration  of  special  education. 

An  important  facet  of  this  program  for  competence  in  supervision 
is  the  inclusion  of  field  study,  usually  in  Educational  Practice 
464H.   Students  are  assigned  individually,  according  to  past 
background  and  educational  plans,  to  work  with  supervisors  or 
directors  of  programs  of  special  education  in  order  to  analyse 
and  make  suggestions  concerning  the  work  performed  in  the  role, 
possibly  to  interact  with  doctoral  students  in  conducting  a 
detailed  review  of  a  program  in  special  education  as  requested  by 
a  district,  or  otherwise  to  work  on  limited  assignment  in  the 
schools  in  a  problem-solving  capacity. 

At  the  doctoral  level,  the  student  has  a  choice  of  two  degrees, 
the  Doctor  of  Education  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  as  well  as 
the  choice  of  an  emphasis  toward  one  of  three  professional  goals 
(administration,  research,  and  college  instruction),  and  usually 
the  choice  of  a  major  area  of  interest,  such  as  mental  retardation, 
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learning  disabilities,  administration,  or  education  of  the  pre- 
school child  from  a  culturally  disadvantaging  background. 

The  essence  of  the  curriculum  for  the  doctoral  candidate  is  in- 
dividualization.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  program  consists  of 
a  minimum  eight  units  of  course  work,  fulfillment  of  a  minor  if 
one  is  declared,  successful  completion  of  a  research  option,  and 
the  writing  of  a  thesis.   The  degree  is  theoretical  in  orienta- 
tion and  is  seen  as  particularly  suitable  for  those  whose  goal 
is  basic  research  or  general  college  teaching.   The  program 
leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  consists  of  at  least 
16  units  of  work,  including  Educational  Psychology  415,  Psycho- 
logical Theories  Applied  to  Education,  and  an  acceptable  thesis. 
This  degree  is  seen  as  particularly  suitable  for  those  who  wish 
to  remain  in  close  contact  with  the  practical  aspects  of  education, 
as  teacher  educators,  those  who  return  to  work  in  the  schools  or 
in  state  or  federal  departments  of  education,  or  those  whose 
aspirations  include  the  problems  of  applied  research.   Students 
from  both  programs  share  many  courses  and  both  degrees  include 
theoretical  and  applied  work,  but  the  emphases  are  discernably 
different . 

The  program  for  either  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  the  Doctor 
of  Education  include  some  advanced  work  in  the  area  of  concentra- 
tion.  In  mental  retardation,  these  are  Special  Education  416, 
Problems  in  Mental  Deficiency,  and  Special  Education  490,  Seminar 
for  Advanced  Students  of  Education.   Each  is  taught  as  a  course 
in  the  criticism  of  research  design  with  studies  in  mental  re- 
tardation used  illustratively.   In  emotional  disturbance,  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  (preschool),  and  learning  disabilities, 
advanced  courses  are  taught  as  specialized  sections  of  Special 
Education  456,  Problems  and  Trends  in  Special  Education,  and 
Special  Education  459,  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development. 
Courses  taught  under  456  have  a  practical  orientation,  emphasizing 
the  application  of  theory  to  practice.   Practical  experience  in 
456  may  include  the  supervision  of  practice  teachers  or  of  student 
tutors.   In  learning  disabilities  this  course  has  provided  a 
mechanism  for  allowing  advanced  graduate  students  to  assist  and 
oversee  undergraduate  students  assigned  under  Volunteer  Illini 
Projects  to  the  tutoring  of  individual  pupils  in  special  education 
programs,  while  each  advanced  doctoral  student  has  also  acted 
(again  under  supervision)  as  advisor  to  a  different  school  dis- 
trict initiating  programs  in  learning  disabilities.   Advanced 
students  in  culturally  disadvantaged  (preschool)  assist  with 
workshops,  visit  alternative  programs  for  the  culturally  dis- 
advantaged, assist  non-school  programs  such  as  Head  Start,  or 
provide  supervision  of  trainees  in  the  preschool  classes. 

Multiple  sections  of  Special  Education  459,  Workshop  in  Curriculum 
Development,  are  also  taught  with  a  focus  on  the  literature  of 
the  area  and  a  review  of  curricula  and  practice  in  the  light  of 
various  theoretical  formulations. 
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Additional  advanced  courses  in  learning  disabilities  are  Special 
Education  419,  Diagnosis  of  Learning  Disabilities,  and  Special 
Education  444,  Remediation  of  Learning  Disabilities.   They  are 
reserved  for  advanced  students  who  have  completed  the  basic  certi- 
fying program. 

In  administration,  courses  reserved  for  advanced  graduates  are 
Special  Education  421,  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Special 
Education,  and  Administration  464H,  Field  Problems  in  Educational 
Administration.   The  first  is  a  course  considering  the  problems 
of  administration  in  special  education;  the  second  is  a  practical 
course  in  which  students  are  required  to  go  into  the  schools  on 
various  evaluative  assignments  and  afterwards  present  to  the  class 
and  defend  possible  solutions  based  on  knowledge  of  the  literature 
and  practical  experience. 

In  the  area  of  the  deaf,  Special  Education  418,  Communicative 
Problems  of  the  Deaf,  is  offered.   Since  deafness  is  an  area 
which  requires  a  high  degree  of  specialization  and  an  area  in 
which  few  students  qualify,  much  of  the  specialized  work  is 
conducted  under  Special  Education  449,  Independent  Study. 

Independent  Study,  Special  Education  449,  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  programs  of  all  doctoral  candidates.   The  availability  of 
this  program  of  individualized  study  (a)  allows  the  offering  of 
more  specialized  work  than  would  be  true  if  everything  had  to  be 
taught  as  formal  classes;  (b)  provides  practical  experience  in 
the  programs  of  fellowship  students  who  must,  under  the  terms 
of  their  f ellowships ,  carry  a  full  academic  load,  and  (c)  fosters 
a  greater  degree  of  individualization  than  would  be  possible  under 
any  array  of  formal  courses.   Most  doctoral  programs  include  at 
least  two  units  of  independent  study,  while  more  may  be  added 
above  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Special  Education  499,  Thesis  Research,  is  the  ultimate  both  in 
specificity  to  the  area  in  which  the  student  is  working  and  in 
individualization.   Students  are  encouraged  to  complete  their 
thesis  while  in  residence  in  order  to  provide  the  desired  degree 
of  interaction  between  student  and  thesis  advisor,  and  between  the 
thesis-writing  student  and  other  advanced  students  from  whom  he 
can  learn  and  who  can  in  turn  profit  from  his  experiences. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  within  his  area  of  specialization, 
each  doctoral  student  completes  a  sequence  within  another  special- 
ty.  The  reasons  are  related  to  the  fact  that  multiple  handicap 
is  common  among  children  in  need  of  help.   Furthermore,  depart- 
ments of  special  education,  which  are  ordinarily  small,  demand 
multiple  competencies  of  their  faculty.   There  is  also  an  over- 
riding need  for  an  ability  to  synthesize  from  one  area  and  apply 
what  has  been  learned  to  help  children  with  different  but  related 
problems  . 

A  minor  within  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  program  is  usually  se- 
lected from  speech,  sociology,  psychology,  urban  and  regional 
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planning,  or  psycholinguistics .   Requirements  governing  the  com- 
pletion of  the  minor,  as  well  as  those  concerning  the  research 
option,  are  those  of  the  College  as  a  whole. 

The  Doctor  of  Education  degree  is  most  often  elected  by  students 
who  plan  to  enter  teacher  education.   Practicum  for  these  students 
may  consist  of  supervision  of  student  teaching  in  their  area  of 
competence,  teaching  a  part  of  the  methods  sequence  or  a  beginning 
course  under  supervision,  or,  when  available,  assisting  with  on- 
going classroom  research.   The  practicum  element  most  often  consists 
of  acting  as  research  assistant  on  Departmental  research  or  of  super- 
vised  teaching  of  introductory  courses.   Any  of  these  experiences 
may  be  part  of  a  research  assistantship,  part  of  a  Special  Educa- 
tion 449  registration,  or  voluntary,  outside  the  registered  pro- 
gram.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  include  adequate  practicum 
since  fellowships  with  restrictive  clauses  became  widely  available 
to  the  Department.   Previously,  advanced  graduate  students  were 
routinely  expected  to  act  as  research  assistants  during  at  least 
one  year  of  their  time  in  the  Department. 


Research  ijn  Advanced  Curricula 

For  the  Master  of  Education  degree  the  research  component  is  not 
identifiable  as  a  specific  course,  this  not  being  the  thrust  of 
the  degree.   Courses  included  in  the  degree,  however,  present 
pertinent  research  as  a  rationale  for  the  positions  advocated. 
This  is  true  of  Special  Education  321  and  456  in  the  area  of 
emotional  disturbance;   Special  Education  456  in  cultural  dis- 
advantaged (preschool) ;  Special  Education  318A  and  323  in  mental 
retardation;  Special  Education  456B  in  learning  disabilities, 
and;  Special  Education  319  in  deafness. 

The  Master  of  Education  program  for  those  wishing  to  improve 
their  teaching  skills  includes  either  Educational  Psychology  412, 
Advanced  Child  Development  for  Students  of  Education,  or  Educa- 
tional Psychology  422,  Psychology  of  Adolescence  for  Teachers. 
Both  courses  constitute  a  review  of  pertinent  literature  in  de- 
velopment . 

Special  Education  417,  Psycho-Educational  Problems  of  Exceptional 
Children,  the  graduate  survey  course  taken  by  all  students  seeking 
certification  in  a  special  area,  is  not  only  research-based  but 
has  as  one  of  its  objectives  improving  the  competency  of  students 
as  consumers  of  research.   A  significant  amount  of  instruction 
is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  interpreting  research,  and  most 
particularly,  the  problems  relating  to  the  applicability  of 
findings  from  the  average  to  the  atypical,  or  even  their  ap- 
plicability within  a  specialty  area  when  the  sample  or  the  popu- 
lation is  ill-defined. 

Independent  Study,  Special  Education  449,  which  may  be  used  for 
either  degree,  and  whether  a  library  research  or  an  experimental 
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project,  is  based  on  a  review  of  the  literature. 

For  the  Master  of  Science,  a  consumer's  knowledge  of  statistics 
is  required,  and  the  ability  to  carry  out  basic  statistical 
analyses  which  may  be  required  for  a  master's  thesis.   This  is 
most  often  satisfied  through  Educational  Psychology  390,  Elements 
of  Statistics.   The  thesis,  too,  under  Special  Education  499, 
provides  an  opportunity  for  familiarization  with  the  research 
of  the  area  and  the  completion  of  a  project  according  to  accept- 
able standards. 

At  the  doctoral  level,  students  in  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  pro- 
grams elect  a  research  option  which  consists  of  one  of  the  follow- 
ing:  (1)  high  proficiency  in  one  foreign  language;  (2)  computer 
technology;  (3)  statistics  and  measurement;  (4)  social  science 
methods;  (5)  analytic  philosophy  methods,  or;  (6)  social  philosophy 
methods.   Students  in  Special  Education  have  been  guided  into 
choices  of  options  (2)  and  (3) . 

All  doctoral  students  in  mental  retardation,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  from  other  areas,  enroll  in  Special  Education  490A, 
an  advanced  seminar  in  mental  retardation  dealing  with  research 
design,  evaluation  of  published  research,  and  the  classroom  ap- 
plications of  learning  and  motivation  research.   Independent 
studies  in  which  library,  field,  or  experimental  research  may  be 
conducted  are  also  a  regular  feature  of  doctoral  training. 

Students  pursuing  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  must  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  statistics  and  must  pass  a  written  examination  in 
statistics,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Psychology, 
or  in  research  methodology,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Special 
Education. 

Each  student's  doctoral  program  culminates  in  a  dissertation 
which  must  include  original  research  conducted  under  faculty 
supervision. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  this  Department  that  a  consumer's  knowledge 
of  how  to  read  and  apply  research  is  his  best  protection  against 
following  educational  fads,  and  the  best  basis  for  making  the 
educational  choices.   Quality  of  teaching,  then,  is  seen  as  re- 
lated to  the  suitability  of  the  research-related  training  at 
the  master's  degree  level. 

Applied  research  is  extremely  difficult  to  execute  due  to  the 
presence  of  uncontrollable  variables.   There  are  few  researchers 
capable  of  doing  applied  research  well,  and  it  is  not  the  Depart- 
ment's expectation  that  teachers  will  become  researchers.   Rather, 
it  is  expected  that  students  should  be  able  to  read  and  understand 
research;  to  reject  the  blatantly  poor,  and;  to  cooperate  in- 
telligently with  researchers  who  wish  to  enter  their  classrooms. 

Concerning  more  advanced  students,  the  Department  of  Special 
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Education  recently  conducted  a  follow-up  study  of  all  students  who 
had  received  their  doctorate  from  this  Department  since  1950. 
The  results  indicated  that  students  expend  substantial  effort 
conducting  research  and  translating  research  findings  into  class- 
room practice.   In  addition,  the  same  group  of  former  students 
indicated  that  they  felt  their  preparation  had  been  adequate  in 
fitting  them  for  this  part  of  their  duties. 


Individxialization  of  Programs 

Extensive  references  to  opportunities  for  individualization  have 
already  been  made.   The  basic  concept  of  all  special  education  is 
that  of  providing  a  program  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
Individualization  is  ingrained  into  the  thinking  of  persons  in 
special  education,  and  permeates  the  planning  of  graduate  study 
in  this  Department . 

The  most  restrictive  degree  is  the  Master  of  Education  which  is 
earned  by  fulfilling  pre-service  requirements.   Its  restrictive 
nature  comes  from  the  necessity  of  meeting  certification  require- 
ments.  Where  latitude  is  allowed,  it  is  sought  for  these  students 
as  well  as  for  those  who  are  returning  to  build  on  skills  already 
established. 

Candidates  at  all  degree  levels  are  carefully  screened.   Applica- 
tion materials  (transcripts  of  previous  course  work,  experience 
records,  test  scores,  personal  statement  of  goals  and  aspirations, 
and  letters  of  reference)  are  assessed.   When  possible,  a  personal 
interview  is  conducted  prior  to  admission.   Upon  admission,  lengthy 
advisement  sessions  are  conducted  to  help  guide  the  student  into 
the  most  personally  appropriate  selection  of  courses  and  field- 
work  assignments  compatible  with  Departmental,  College,  and 
University  requirements,  as  well  as  geographical  considerations, 
such  as  the  certification  requirements  of  a  state  in  which  the 
student  may  plan  to  work. 

At  the  Advanced  Certificate  level  caution  is  exercised  to  insure 
that  candidates  are  made  aware  of  the  detailed  state  requirements 
for  supervisory  certification  in  the  area(s)  selected  for  special- 
ization. 

Doctoral  programs  are  planned  with  equal  care.   A  long-term  com- 
mitment is  anticipated  and,  consequently,  students  are  engaged  in 
lengthy  conferences  with  their  advisors  to  assist  them  in  the 
ongoing  selection,  revision,  and  completion  of  a  program  of 
course  work,  fieldwork,  and  required  activities  that  will  best 
reflect  the  professional  needs  and  desires  of  the  candidate. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Department  of 
Special  Education  is  its  "open  door"  policy  regarding  student 
advisement  and  counseling.   The  faculty  feel  a  major  responsibili- 
ty to  students;  therefore,  students  have  ready  access  not  only 
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to  their  assigned  or  chosen  advisor,  but  to  all  faculty.   Con- 
sequently, students  at  all  levels  have  considerable  personal 
contact  with  faculty.   This  contact  tends  to  increase  communica- 
tion and  assist  students  in  achieving  their  goals  in  a  personally 
meaningful  way . 

The  relatively  small  number  of  professional  workers  in  special 
education  has  facilitated  communication  and  kept  curricula  in 
schools  participating  in  the  fellowship  program  close  to  "profes- 
sional consensus  about  reasonable  basic  requirements  (which) 
allow  room  for  the  differentiation  and  individualization  of 
programs . " 

A  regional  conference  on  doctoral  programs  for  teacher  educators 
in  mental  retardation  was  planned  and  hosted  by  this  Department 
in  1970.   The  representatives  of  departments  of  special  education 
unanimously  rejected  the  request  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  (the  funding  body)  for  statements  as  to  the  se- 
quence in  which  courses  should  be  taken.   The  keynote  of  this 
conference  was  not  only  the  defense  of  freedom,  but  the  extension 
of  freedom,  to  individualize  programs  through  proficiencies,  in- 
dependent studies,  practical  experience,  and  modules  of  instruction 
other  than  formal  courses . 


Professional  Guidelines 

In  a  field  such  as  special  education,  where  much  knowledge  is 
still  to  be  converted  into  deliverable  services,  and  where  even 
certification  standards  must  be  regarded  as  experimental  in  view 
of  fast-changing  ways  of  dealing  with  children's  problems, 
strict  adherence  to  set  guidelines  would  rapidly  lead  to  obso- 
lescence.  Fortunately,  this  has  been  recognized  by  the  two  most 
powerful  forces  for  change  in  special  education:  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicap- 
ped of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

The  major  guidelines  for  programs  in  special  education  are  found 
in  the  publication  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
Professional  Standards  for.  Personnel  in  the  Education  of  Excep- 
tional Children,  a  professional  standards  project  report  accepted 
by  the  delegate  assembly  of  that  body  in  1966.   These  standards 
deal  primarily  with  the  preparation  of  professional  personnel. 
They  concern  teacher  education  as  a  whole  and  programs  specific 
to  various  exceptionalities. 

Indicative  of  the  rapid  change  in  the  field,  these  standards  are 
already  in  need  of  revision.   At  the  time  of  their  writing,  pro- 
grams in  learning  disabilities  had  not  yet  had  a  visible  impact 
and  preschool  education  was  only  on  the  horizon,  not  yet  re- 
cognized as  a  part  of  special  education.   The  chairman  of  this 
Department  is  a  member  of  the  committee  which  is  charged  with 
periodic  revision  of  these  standards.   Through  periodic  revision 
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those  areas  which  were  not  a  part  of  the  original  publication 
can  be  included  raising  the  standards  for  the  field  as  a  whole. 

In  its  program  of  offering  fellowships  for  advanced  students  in 
special  education,  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
has  relied  on  professionals  in  the  field  to  set  standards.   Each 
college  or  university  wishing  to  apply  for  fellowships  submits 
a  detailed  proposal  describing  its  programs,  course  offerings, 
practicum  experiences,  faculty  facilities,  and  admission  stand- 
ards.  Professionals  from  each  sub-category  of  exceptionality 
are  brought  together  to  review  these  proposals;  to  agree  on  stand- 
ards, and;  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Bureau  concerning  the 
awarding  of  fellowships  or  program  development  grants.   This  has 
become  a  powerful  force  for  raising  standards  in  the  field,  with 
its  unique  combination  of  peer  judgment  backed  by  funding.   One 
outstanding  example  of  its  effectiveness  is  the  now  accepted 
stipulation  that  the  teacher  educators  of  a  given  program  (as  in 
mental  retardation)  must  each  have  had  significant  training, 
practical  experience  teaching  children  of  that  exceptionality, 
and  at  least  one  must  hold  a  doctorate,  indicating  a  grasp  of 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  aspects  of  education. 

There  are  no  professional  bodies  which  can  be  considered  learned 
societies  which  concern  themselves  specifically  with  standards 
for  programs  in  mental  retardation,  learning  disabilities,  the 
behavioral  disorders,  or  preschool  education  for  the  culturally 
disadvantaged  outside  of  the  sections  devoted  to  these  interests 
within  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children.   Organizations  exist, 
but  the  majority  are  basically  parent  groups  which  are  interested 
primarily  in  the  provision  of  services  for  their  children. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Department  is  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
standards  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children.   He  has  been 
working  with  this  body  to  develop  a  proposal  for  the  thorough 
review  of  the  standards. 

This  Department  has  been  awarded  fellowships  from  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  for  the  training  of  advanced  gradu- 
ate students  in  special  education  since  the  first  year  that  these 
were  available.   Fellowships  are  received  yearly  in  the  areas  of 
administration,  emotional  disturbance,  mental  retardation,  deaf- 
ness, and  learning  disabilities.   Receipt  of  awards  indicates 
adherence  to  professional  standards  within  the  field.   The  Bureau 
is  guided  in  its  awards  by  advisory  panels  which  consist  of 
professionals  in  the  field,  the  same  persons  (or  their  colleagues) 
who  were  responsible  for  the  Professional  Standards .   Each  year, 
many  schools  are  not  recommended  for  funding,  and  a  number  of 
awards  are  made  on  the  condition  that  stated  standards  be  met. 
Frequently  these  conditions  stipulate  the  hiring  of  additional 
faculty  to  insure  more  than  a  si-ngle  viewpoint  in  training; 
require  the  acquisition  of  faculty  with  state  qualifications 
where  there  is  a  question  concerning  strengths;  or  express  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  types  of  practicum  available  or  with  its 
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supervision.   These  are  very  realistic  ways  of  enforcing  the 
standards . 

Since  the  inception  of  this  program  at  least  two  members  of  this 
Department  have  at  all  times  served  on  the  review  panels,  thus 
keeping  the  Department  in  close  touch  with  the  field. 

Additional  opportunities  for  review  of  standards  and  of  this 
Department's  adherence  to  them  have  come  through  special  study 
institutes  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 
In  the  past  four  years,  the  Department  of  Special  Education  has 
planned  and  hosted  three  such  regional  meetings:   one  for  the 
examination  of  problems  in  the  entire  field  of  special  education; 
one  for  the  up-grading  of  programs  of  teacher  education  in  mental 
retardation,  and;  one  which  critically  examined  doctoral  programs 
with  an  emphasis  in  mental  retardation.   Each  of  these  meetings 
was  attended  by  professionals  from  a  number  of  surrounding  states, 
personnel  from  school  districts,  and  state  offices  of  education. 
Each  focused  on  exceeding  the  existing  guidelines  to  strengthen 
programs  in  special  education;  on  making  them  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  school,  and;  on  devising  new  ways  of  dealing 
with  exceptional  children. 


Control  of  Advanced  Programs 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  advanced  programs  in  each  area 
is  determined  by  the  faculty  responsible  for  those  programs,  in 
consultation  with  the  Departmental  Executive  Committee.   Students 
are  admitted  only  with  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the 
specific  program  in  which  they  will  be  participating. 

The  Department  has  organized  certain  courses  which  have  a  very 
general  title  and  description,  yet  which  contain  sections  that 
may  be  taught  to  meet  specific  needs.   This  freedom  has  been 
used  to  teach  courses  on  a  trial  basis  to  determine  if  they 
merit  the  assignment  of  a  specific  number  and  description.   This 
procedure  was  used  to  develop  a  laboratory  course  to  accompany 
Special  Education  324.   The  flexibility  of  these  courses  makes  it 
possible  to  keep  programs  up-to-date,  whereas  the  mechanisms  of 
official  change  may  defeat  this  goal  completely  in  a  rapidly- 
changing  area  of  interest  for  which  little  precedent  exists. 

New  course  proposals  may  be  generated  by  a  single  faculty  member; 
by  those  in  an  area  of  concentration,  or;  by  committee.   For 
example,  the  revision  of  Special  Education  324,  Mental  and  Educa- 
tional Measurement  of  Exceptional  Children,  into  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent course  with  an  optional  laboratory,  was  proposed  by  a 
committee.   Another  example  is  the  extensive  effort  of  a  current 
committee  to  develop  a  core  course  which  will  reduce  overlap  by 
consolidating  many  of  the  learnings  needed  by  students  in  all 
specialties .   Responsiveness  to  individual  needs  will  be  retained 
by  organizing  the  core  into  modules,  in  each  of  which  proficiency 
can  be  demonstrated.   Once  developed,  a  course  proposal  is 
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submitted  for  approval  by  the  Departmental  Executive  Committee, 
followed  by  transmittal  to  the  appropriate  College-level  committee 
for  review  and  decision. 

New  staff  positions  are  requested  after  an  ordering  of  priorities 
within  the  Department  as  a  whole.   This  ordering  may  be  done  by 
the  faculty  in  full  session  or  by  the  Departmental  Executive 
Committee.   When  a  search  committee  is  authorized  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College,  and  a  candidate  is  located,  all  interested  faculty 
members,  and  especially  those  who  would  work  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  candidate,  are  given  an  opportunity  to  interview  him 
and  to  express  their  opinions  concerning  a  job  offer.   When  the 
staff  position  is  not  one  that  leads  to  tenure,  and  when  the 
individual  will  work  in  a  restricted  area,  the  selection  of  the 
individual  is  reserved  to  faculty  members  most  directly  concerned, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Planning  programs  and  setting  degree  requirements  are  functions 
of  the  faculty  as  a  whole.   The  initial  plan  of  any  new  program 
must  be  reviewed  to  see  how  it  fits  into  the  total  thrust  of 
the  Department;  to  determine  its  demands  on  total  staffing  and 
facilities;  and,  to  uphold  quality.   The  Departmental  faculty  has 
recently  begun  to  assume  a  far  more  active  role  in  decisions  such 
as  these  and  in  reviewing  the  thrust  of  the  Department  through 
weekly  planning  meetings . 

An  example  of  faculty  participation  in  program  considerations  is 
the  committee  on  doctoral  programs  which  was  in  session  during 
the  past  school  year.   It  offered  its  recommendations  (largely 
adopted)  to  the  faculty  for  revision  of  the  program  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.   Suggested  changes  included 
the  substitution  of  a  specific  Doctoral  Admissions  Committee 
rather  than  continued  use  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  the 
admitting  body;  the  spelling  out  of  some  requirements  and  changes 
in  others;  enunciation  of  the  points  at  which  students  participa- 
tion will  be  required,  and;  the  inclusion  of  one  advanced  doctoral 
student  on  the  Doctoral  Admissions  Committee. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  programs  in  learning  disabilities, 
emotional  disturbance,  administration,  and  cultural  disadvantaged 
(preschool)  have  all  been  introduced,  or  have  grown  from  single 
courses  to  discernible  programs.   Only  in  the  area  of  preschool 
education  did  the  initial  impetus  come  from  outside  the  Depart- 
ment; in  that  instance,  the  Dean  of  the  College  requested  that 
this  faculty  undertake  the  project. 


Admission  to  Advanced  Programs 

All  students  at  the  graduate  level,  regardless  of  the  level  of 
degree  sought  or  the  desired  area  of  concentration,  are  required 
to  submit  an  application,  transcripts  of  all  post-high  school 
work,  a  record  of  employment,  three  letters  of  reference,  the 
results  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  or  the  Miller  Analogies 
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Test,  and  a  written  statement  of  the  goals  to  which  they  plan  to 
apply  their  advanced  study.   Scores  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test 
are  compared  with  the  test  scores  of  students  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful doctoral  candidates  in  the  Department.   Grades  are  com- 
puted on  the  final  60  hours  of  undergraduate  work  and,  for  the 
advanced  degrees,  also  on  past  graduate  work. 

Admission  is  not  determined  by  any  one  piece  of  information, 
but  rather  by  a  synthesis  of  the  student's  evident  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  the  demands  of  the  program  he  wishes  to  enter. 
Admission  also  depends  on  this  Department's  having  a  program  which 
will  allow  the  applicant  to  meet  the  goals  he  has  outlined,  the 
Department's  assessment  of  the  practicality  of  those  goals  in 
regard  to  the  student's  plans  and  previous  preparation,  and  the 
existence  of  quota  space  in  the  desired  program. 

For  admission  to  the  Master  of  Education  program  all  of  the  above 
information  is  required,  but  admission  standards  are  less  stringent 
than  for  the  higher  degree  programs.   Applicants  for  each  program 
are  divided  into  those  requiring  certification  (when  applicable) 
and  those  who  already  possess  certification  and  wish  only  to 
advance  their  skills.   For  those  needing  certification,  the  time 
needed  for  them  to  reach  their  goal  is  computed,  and  it  is  de- 
termined how  much  space  is  available  for  additional  students. 
For  example,  in  deafness  and  mental  retardation  an  applicant 
without  elementary  certification  will  require  two  years  for  the 
degree,  and  a  place  must  be  available  with  the  present  under- 
graduate junior  class,  with  whom  this  student  would  be  competing 
for  a  place  in  methods  courses  and  practicum.   If  the  applicant 
already  has  elementary  certification  and  a  one-year  degree  is 
possible,  the  size  of  the  senior  class  becomes  crucial  for  the 
same  reason.   When  the  number  of  spaces  available  has  been  de- 
termined, the  candidates  are  ranked  in  order  of  preference  by  the 
head  supervisor  of  training  in  that  area,  and  the  leading  con- 
tenders are  chosen.   In  the  areas  of  learning  disabilities, 
emotional  disturbances,  and  culturally  disadvantaged  (preschool), 
for  which  there  are  no  undergraduate  programs,  the  same  process 
is  used,  but  only  in  regard  to  competing  graduate  students. 

At  the  pre-service  level  relatively  less  reliance  is  placed  on 
the  Miller  Analogies  Test  or  Graduate  Record  Examination  scores. 
These  do  not  correlate  highly  with  success  as  a  teacher.   For 
the  applicant  who  has  had  practical  experience  with  children, 
great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  recommendations  which  refer  to 
teaching  skill  or  abi]ity  to  establish  rapport  with  children. 
Grades  must  be  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  4.0  average,  largely 
because  of  the  amount  of  material  to  be  covered,  the  conceptual 
level  demanded  of  students  where  a  great  deal  of  synthesizing 
is  required,  and  the  fact  that  the  graduate  applicant  must  com- 
pete with  a  highly-selected  undergraduate  group  of  which  over 
half  are  expected  to  graduate  with  honors. 

For  the  Master  of  Education  degree  which  does  not  include  cer- 
tification, indications  of  success  in  teaching  are  less  important. 
This  degree  is  intended  to  increase  skills,  and  those  who  are 
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not  the  strongest  teachers  are  the  most  in  need  of  up-grading 
their  competence. 

Another  group  of  applicants  for  the  Master  of  Education  program 
might  be  selected  who  have  outstanding  qualifications,  scores, 
and  grades  which  indicate  potential  for  doctoral  work.   These 
students  would  have  programs  planned  which  would  lead  toward 
advanced  graduate  work. 

Students  are  rarely  accepted  for  a  master's  degree  if  they  have 
completed  a  certification  program  in  the  area  of  their  choice 
but  have  not  yet  gained  practical  classroom  experience.   It  is 
the  conviction  of  the  Department  that  experience  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  obtain  a  high  level  of  understanding  and  the  ability 
to  maximize  the  advantages  of  advanced  training. 

Both  certification  and  experience  in  the  field  of  interest  are 
required  for  the  Master  of  Science.   Since  this  degree  requires 
the  writing  of  a  thesis,  special  attention  is  given  to  indica- 
tions of  verbal  ability  and  a  general  aptitude  for  statistics. 
Experience  is  required  because  it  is  felt  that  with  only  a  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  the  field,  or  only  the  practice  that  is 
gained  through  student  teaching,  the  student  will  lack  the 
sophistication  to  identify  a  question  that  needs  to  be  investiga- 
ted and  to  understand  the  applications  and  limitations  of  ap- 
plicability of  the  results,  even  though  he  may  be  quite  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  mechanics  of  a  dissertation.   Occasionally, 
the  requirements  for  certification  and  practice  have  been  waived 
for  the  gifted  foreign  student  whose  needs  are  not  met  by  the 
Master  of  Education  degree. 

All  of  the  above  statements  are  equally  applicable  to  the  areas 
of  deafness,  emotional  disturbance,  mental  retardation,  and 
learning  disabilities.   Master's  level  programs  are  not  available 
in  administration  and  in  culturally  disadvantaged  (preschool) 
education.   More  emphasis  is  placed  on  a  background  that  allows 
the  student  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  than  on  either  grades  or  test  scores.   Since  these 
students  are  often  drawn  from  atypical  backgrounds,  to  apply 
measures  which  are  predicted  on  a  standard  experience  such  as 
grades  and  standardized  test  scores  would  be  the  denial  of  all 
that  is  understood  about  exceptionality  and  the  interpretation 
of  tests. 

In  areas  where  there  are  particular  needs,  sub-categories  have 
sometimes  been  established  to  help  govern  admission  to  the  master's 
degree  program.   For  example,  there  is  a  particular  need  for  men 
in  this  field,  and  for  Black  teachers.   As  our  culture  is  such 
that  neither  of  these  groups  is  apt  to  make  quite  such  outstanding 
grades  as  White,  middle-class,  female  students,  separate  cate- 
gories were  set  up  and  the  highest  students  in  each  were  selected, 
rather  than  accepting  all  from  the  latter  group. 
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The  Advanced  Certificate  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  students 
who  are  working  toward  supervisory  and/or  administrative  cre- 
dentials in  their  various  fields.   Due  to  the  requirements  for 
such  certificates,  it  is  made  clear  to  students  that  they, must 
have  already  attained  or  be  willing  to  acquire,  at  least  four 
years  of  certified  teaching  experience.   The  degree  requires 
full-time  work  in  residence,  because  part-time  students  are  not 
free  to  engage  in  the  required  practica.   The  verbal  requirements 
are  essentially  those  of  the  doctoral  programs .   A  candidate  is 
sometimes  admitted  to  advanced  study  with  the  stipulation  that 
his  work  will  be  reviewed  after  one  semester  to  determine  whether 
he  should  work  toward  an  advanced  certificate  or  toward  a  doctor- 
ate.  This  decision  to  review  is  made  in  advance,  where  there 
is  insufficient  evidence  for  a  clear-cut  decision.   Thus  the 
Advanced  Certificate  does  not  become  a  consolation  prize  for 
unsuccessful  aspirants  to  a  doctor's  degree. 

Admission  to  doctoral  study  requires  superior  indications  on  all 
measures,  except  in  cases  where  backgrounds  have  been  too  atypical. 
Where  there  is  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of  indications  of  high 
general  ability  but  low  grades,  the  applicant  is  asked  to  make 
a  personal  visit  to  explain  his  goals  and  to  advance  his  own 
reasons  why  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  pattern  will 
be  reversed.   In  the  past  there  has  been  an  informal  requirement 
of  five  years  of  experience  in  the  field  prior  to  admission  to 
doctoral  study.   With  the  availability  of  fellowships  in  the 
field,  many  students  apply  with  little  or  no  experience,  and  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  most  promising  will  easily  find 
another  school  if  they  are  denied  entrance  here.   This  standard 
has  been  reviewed,  and  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  experience  is 
now  required  in  the  case  of  those  who  plan  to  enter  research  or 
become  college  teachers  rather  than  teacher  educators.   Those 
wishing  to  teach  teachers  are  still  required  to  show  significant 
experience.   A  number  of  young  faculty  from  other  institutions 
have  been  declared  unsuitable  as  teachers  of  methods  courses  or 
supervisors  of  practicum  when  their  own  careers  have  not  in- 
cluded classroom  teaching. 

Students  admitted  to  advanced  programs  are  highly  qualified. 
While  personal  considerations  have  occasionally  intervened  to 
prevent  some  from  attaining  the  degree  sought,  it  is  extremely 
rare  that  the  reason  is  inability  to  carry  the  required  work  and 
to  make  adequate  grades.   A  very  high  proportion  of  those  at- 
tempting doctoral  work  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree, 
and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  need  for  accepting  employ- 
ment has  usually  interferred  with  the  completion  of  the  thesis. 
Students  from  this  Department  have  attended  both  College  and  field 
planning  functions  as  active  participants,  and  have  elicited 
favorable  comment  for  their  grasp  of  issues  and  for  their  willing- 
ness to  express  their  opinions.   Their  ability  to  cooperate  has 
been  demonstrated  through  the  years  by  the  establishment  of 
arrangements  for  the  sharing  of  student  materials  and  the  fact 
that  a  tutor  can  almost  always  be  found  among  the  Department's 
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students  when  an  individual  encounters  a  course  for  which  his 
preparation  is  poor.   Since  the  formation  of  a  graduate  student 
group  in  the  College,  students  from  this  Department  have  parti- 
cipated in  a  responsible  manner.   Those  elected  to  participation 
on  Departmental  committees  have  also  displayed  professional 
attitudes . 


Retention  of  Students 

In  all  cases,  a  minimum  grade  point  must  be  maintained.   At  the 
master's  level,  a  minimum  of  3.75  is  required  for  good  standing. 
At  the  advanced  degree  levels,  the  work  of  the  student  who  re- 
ceives a  grade  of  "C"  is  carefully  reviewed  to  ascertain  whether 
this  represents  a  low  level  of  capacity  or  simply  that  the  stu- 
dent did  not  possess  the  background  assumed  by  the  instructor. 

For  the  pre-service  master's  programs,  one  screening  device  is 
provided  through  the  pre-student  teaching  activities.   Students 
who  show  signs  of  difficulty  in  these  practice  situations  are 
counseled  to  learn  whether  the  student,  his  preparation,  or  the 
specific  situation  is  causing  the  difficulty,  and  to  decide 
whether  he  should  continue. 

In  the  areas  of  learning  disabilities  and  emotional  disturbance, 
where  all  pre-service  training  is  at  the  graduate  level,  individual 
review  sessions  are  held  twice  a  semester  in  which  the  student  and 
his  major  professor  and,  when  applicable,  the  supervisor,  together 
discuss  the  student's  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  what  per- 
formance is  expected  for  continued  participation  in  the  program. 

At  the  Advanced  Certificate  and  doctoral  levels,  the  student- 
advisor  ratio  is  low  enough  to  permit  a  continuous  monitoring  of 
programs.   Professors  devote  an  unusually  large  amount  of  time 
to  student  counseling  and  there  is  also  a  review  at  the  pre- 
registration  and  registration  periods. 

Candidates  for  doctoral  degrees  must  write  satisfactory  pre- 
liminary examinations  which  satisfy  three  readers  in  each  field, 
and  must  pass  preliminary  and  final  oral  examinations  which  may 
cover  the  gamut  of  their  educational  experience,  but  which  most 
often  focus  on  the  planning  and  writing  of  the  dissertation. 

The  rationale  for  reviewing  and  counseling  students  is  based  on 
the  specific  needs  of  both  the  students  and  the  field.   Mere 
academic  excellence  is  not  enough  when  individuals  are  to  deal 
with  children  and  their  parents  who  have  often  sustained  severe 
psychological  blows .   The  demands  of  the  profession  call  for 
special  maturity,  creativity,  and  the  ability  to  improvise.   The 
needs  of  the  student,  too,  cannot  be  overlooked.   It  would  be 
unpardonable  to  encourage  a  student  who  lacked  the  intellectual 
and  personality  requisites  to  spend  his  time  and  money  in  ad- 
vanced study  in  an  area  in  which  he  could  not  succeed. 
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The  number  of  students  not  continued  in  this  Department  is  very 
small.   The  pool  of  applicants  from  which  candidates  are  drawn 
is  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  that  can  be  accepted  that 
only  those  extremely  well  recommended  are  apt  to  enter.   For 
example,  this  year  only  two  master's  level  persons  wishing  pre- 
service  preparation  in  mental  retardation  could  be  accepted  from 
approximately  45  applicants  with  credentials  indicating  qualifica- 
tions for  the  admittance. 

Two  students  were  terminated  in  the  Master  of  Education  degree 
program  for  certification  to  teach  the  emotionally  disturbed. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  in  that  area  that  the  students 
did  not  have  the  personality  for  this  demanding  type  of  work, 
and  in  both  cases,  the  student  withdrew  from  the  University  after 
counseling. 

Two  students  at  the  doctoral  level  in  learning  disabilities  caused 
extreme  concern  when  it  became  evident  that  they  were  neither 
willing  to  comply  with  practicum  requirements  nor  in  sympathy 
with  the  orientation  of  the  program  they  had  chosen.   These  stu- 
dents were  counseled  by  faculty  members  in  an  effort  to  solve 
the  problem.   In  both  instances,  the  difficulty  was  solved  when 
the  student  found  another  program  in  this  University  that  seemed 
more  appealing. 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  would  the  applicant  be  re-admitted  to 
the  same  program,  although  he  could  be  considered  for  acceptance 
into  another  area  of  exceptionality  within  the  Department  if  it 
were  felt  that  the  same  barriers  would  not  exist  there.   Unless 
the  programs  were  very  unlike,  it  is  doubtful  that  such  re-admis- 
sion would  take  place  because  the  demands  of  teaching  exceptional 
children  are  very  similar  in  most  areas. 


ZJLSDJlilLS.  and  Supervision  of  Students^  Programs 

Programs  of  study  are  determined  by  student  and  faculty  advisor 
in  accord  with  standards  determined  by  the  Department,  and  where 
indicated,  in  consultation  with  other  advisors. 

Theses  can  be  supervised  at  any  level  (master's  or  doctoral)"  only 
by  a  faculty  member  who  has  been  cleared  for  advisement  of  the 
appropriate  degree  by  the  Graduate  College. 

The  faculty  members  have  their  greatest  freedom  of  choice  when 
the  decisions  to  accept  or  reject  applicants  are  made.   These 
basic  recommendations  are  made  by  the  very  persons  who  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  advise  the  students,  and  unwillingness  of 
the  major  advisor  in  any  given  area  to  accept  a  given  student 
would  be  a  strong  argument  for  a  careful  review  of  whether  he 
should  be  admitted  to  graduate  study. 

That  the  student  has  some  choice  of  advisor  is  attested  by  the 
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fact  that  advisors  have  been  changed  at  student  request  and,  when 
through  resignation  some  advisor  leaves  the  faculty,  the  student 
is  consulted  as  to  whether  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  suggested 
replacing  advisor. 


Student  Participation  in  Program  Development 

A  graduate  student,  selected  by  the  graduate  student  organization 
of  the  Department,  attends  meetings  of  the  Departmental  Executive 
Committee  and  participates  in  all  discussions  not  pertaining  to 
personnel  matters.   Another  student  representative  attends 
faculty  meetings  as  a  voting  member  and  students  may  send  their 
elected  representatives  with  voting  rights  to  any  committees  in 
which  they  wish  to  participate.   Students  were  on  the  committee 
that  reviewed  programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  the  Department  and  offered  recommendations  for  consideration 
of  changes  in  rank  and  pay  for  the  faculty. 

One  major  concern  expressed  by  students  has  been  the  desire  to 
have  input  into  decisions  which  directly  affect  their  programs 
and  their  professional  futures.   This  has  not  always  taken  the 
form  of  a  wish  to  participate  in  actual  voting,  but  to  be  al- 
lowed to  express  their  views  for  consideration.   Another  desire 
has  been  to  bring  doctoral  preparation  close  to  the  jobs  they 
will  take  upon  leaving,  rather  than  to  the  traditional  course- 
by-course  design.   Students  have  indicated  a  felt  need  to  learn 
how  students  are  selected,  how  to  write  proposals  for  funding  and, 
how  to  set  up  the  content  of  a  course.   They  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  all  of  the  "hurdles"  of  advanced  degree  work 
clearly  laid  out  so  that  a  course  can  be  plotted  from  the  incep- 
tion of  degree  work. 

Students  were  closely  involved  in  the  re-organization  of  the 
Departmental  requirements  and  procedures  for  the  doctoral  degrees . 
The  students  have  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  resultant 
changes . 

Students  now  have  the  right  to  place  their  elected  representative 
on  any  Departmental  committee  with  ful]  voting  rights.   The  voting 
rights  had  to  be  withheld  in  the  case  of  the  Departmental  Executive 
Committee,  since  this  would  have  violated  a  University  statute, 
but  student  participation  on  other  committees  is  now  routine. 

Students  have  requested  additional  seminar  work  in  research  de- 
sign.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  research  on  the  excep- 
tional being  conducted  at  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Excep- 
tional Children  and  at  the  Children's  Research  Center  closer  to 
the  students  and  to  find  ways  in  which  they  might  become  a  part 
of  research  through  seminar  presentations. 

With  the  formal  requirement  of  the  equivalent  of  half-time 
practical  work  for  a  semester,  new  opportunities  have  developed. 
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The  student  discusses  his  past  experience  with  the  advisor  to 
avoid  duplication  of  skills  already  developed,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  practical  requirement  is  chosen  jointly  by  student 
and  advisor. 


Evaluation  o_f  Graduates 

This  Department  has  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  review  of 
its  programs  to  see  that  they  contain  the  elements  needed  by 
teachers,  administrators,  and  teacher  educators  in  the  field, 
but  it  has  not  placed  sufficient  emphasis  on  evaluating  its 
graduates  other  than  through  visible  performance.   To  date,  few 
graduates  of  the  Department  have  had  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  positions .   Informal  evaluation  is  contained  in  repeated 
requests  to  this  Department  from  other  colleges  and  universities 
seeking  staff;  at  the  teacher  education  level  from  employers 
who  ask  for  another  teacher  like  the  last  one  hired  with  Illinois 
training;  or,  from  those  who  call  late  in  the  year,  knowing  that 
the  graduation  list  is  small  in  relation  to  others  in  the  state, 
but  say  they  would  like  to  find  a  teacher  with  the  Illinois 
orientation  if  they  can.   These  methods  of  evaluation,  while 
gratifying,  are  certainly  not  open  to  documentation.   This  is  an 
area  to  which  the  Department  needs  to  apply  study. 

In  the  area  of  culturally  disadvantaged  (preschool),  however, 
evaluation  has  been  built  into  the  program  as  it  developed,  aided 
and  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  really  developed  as  a  series 
of  research  and  demonstration  projects.   At  the  present  time  a 
unit  within  that  program  is  commissioned  to  develop  evaluation 
techniques  which  can  be  applied  to  other  preschool  programs. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  strengthen  the  evaluation  factor, 
particularly  in  doctoral  programs .   A  committee  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  faculty  and  students  has  been  charged  with  the  res- 
ponsibility of  devising  and  recommending  to  the  faculty  a  mechanism 
for  formal,  periodic  review  of  graduate  students  as  a  regular 
part  of  their  programs;  of  investigating  the  written  qualifying 
examinations  in  doctoral  programs  to  ascertain  whether  they 
perform  the  screening  functions  for  which  they  are  intended,  and; 
to  advise  the  faculty  on  proper  standards,  to  be  made  known  to 
students  and  staff  alike,  which  should  govern  the  grading  of 
qualifying  examinations,  the  preparation  of  the  thesis  proposal, 
and  the  judgment  of  performance  at  preliminary  and  final  oral 
examinations . 

By  subjective  measures,  the  graduates  of  this  Department,  though 
few  in  number,  have  made  an  impressive  mark  upon  the  field  of 
special  education.   Advanced  graduate  and  post-doctoral  students 
have  come  here  to  study  from  Japan,  Norway,  Germany,  the  Republic 
of  China,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.   A  partial  listing  of 
persons  holding  doctorates  in  special  education  from  this  Univer- 
sity and  presently  serving  as  chairmen  or  heads  of  departments 
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of  special  education  would  include  such  institutions  as,  George 
Peabody  College,  The  Ohio  State  University,  University  of  Georgia, 
University  of  Illinois,  Ball  State  University,  Western  Michigan 
University,  Yeshiva  University,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  of  Tennessee,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
and  University  of  Utah - 

When  the  special  education  component  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  was  raised  from  branch  to  division  status,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  graduate  became  its  first  administrator. 
Following  this,  the  Bureau  for  Education  of  the  Handicapped  was 
established  and  personnel  with  doctorates  from  this  Department 
are  serving  there  in  positions  of  national  prominence. 

Formal  data  collection  was  begun  for  the  first  time  in  the  19  70-71 
school  year.   From  the  responses  of  doctoral  degree  recipients  of 
the  past  20  years  it  was  learned  that  (a)  the  majority  of  the  degree 
recipients,  regardless  of  their  career  plans,  spent  a  large  share  of 
their  time  in  the  areas  of  teacher  education  and  administration,  and 
(b)  they  felt  that  their  professional  preparation  had  been  adequate. 

A  study  was  made  (spring,  19  70)  of  113  colleges  and  universities 
which  are  potential  employers  of  doctoral  level  personnel  in 
special  education.   The  heads  of  special  education  departments 
were  asked  a  series  of  questions  as  to  what  they  demanded  and 
preferred  in  the  preparation  of  new  faculty.   The  results  indica- 
ted that  the  preparation  thought  adequate  by  this  Department 
compared  well  with  the  demands  of  potential  employers . 

In  some  cases  minor  revisions  of  program  and/or  entrance  require- 
ments have  been  made  as  a  result  of  this  study.   For  example, 
doctoral  students  wishing  to  pursue  a  research  career  may  be 
admitted  with  less  teaching  experience  provided  they  gain  ad- 
ditional practical  experience  in  the  course  of  doctoral  study. 


Long  Range  Planning 

There  are  still  large  numbers  of  children  who  are  not  receiving 
the  special  services  they  need  or  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  mandatory  legislation,  but  without  the  local  financing  to 
open  these  positions,  teachers  will  not  be  in  demand  in  those 
areas  . 

The  consequence  of  this  economic  picture  is  that  quality  will  be 
required  more  than  ever  before.   Heretofore,  it  has  been  regret- 
tably true  that  "warm  bodies"  and  paper  certification  have  some- 
times been  the  only  criteria  for  hiring  in  some  schools.   Court 
suits  have  been  instituted  to  emphasize  to  school  districts  the 
need  for  higher  quality  in  the  services  offered  to  children. 
This,  in  turn,  will  make  more  demands  on  the  marginal  programs 
preparing  the  teachers. 

The  field  is  turning  away  from  the  traditional,  self-contained 
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classroom  and  even,  hopefully,  from  the  etiology-based  categories 
in  use.   When  children  are  grouped  according  to  educational  need 
there  will  be  a  true  test  of  the  teacher's  ability  to  provide 
programs  which  will  meet  the  need  and  prepare  the  pupils  for  the 
next  developmental  step.   This  will  require  a  greater  sophistica- 
tion in  the  principles  of  learning,  with  much  less  emphasis  on 
the  etiology  and  "characteristics"  of  a  given  exceptionality. 
Trained  teacher  specialists  will  need  diagnostic  skills  that 
few  now  possess .   They  will  also  need  to  program  materials  for 
others  to  teach.   Certification  will  no  longer  be  so  narrow  as 
to  fit  the  teacher  to  work  with  only  one  type,  of  child.   Mastery 
of  more  skills  and  at  a  higher  level  will  be  required. 

Much  will  be  asked  of  programs  preparing  teacher  educators .   The 
applicants  for  the  program  will  have  come  from  the  traditional 
narrow  preparation  channels  and  will  need  to  become  proficient 
in  the  skills  they  must  be  ready  to  pass  on  to  others. 

Researchers  will  engage  in  more  applied  and  relatively  less  basic 
work.   The  delivery  of  services  will  be  an  area  of  great  concern 
and  the  "educational  lags"  between  what  is  known  and  what  is 
practiced  will  no  longer  be  so  tamely  tolerated.   As  the  proportion 
of  funds  available  for  education  drops  and  costs  rise  there  will 
be  little  room  for  careless  or  costly  procedures  that  do  not 
produce  the  required  results . 

All  of  this  paints  an  exciting  picture  for  special  education  of 
the  future.   This  Department  is  at  work  on  needed  revisions.   One 
direction  will  be  the  melding  of  more  than  one  program  so  that 
preparation  may  be  offered  in  such  areas  as  "behavioral  problems" 
or  "sensory  deficit".   Master  teachers  will  be  in  demand.   Teachers 
with  minimum  skills  will  be  unemployable  except  as  aides.   Pro- 
grams based  in  the  preschool  period  will  gain  importance  as 
prevention  takes  its  place  along  with  amelioration  of  hurts  al- 
ready developed.   The  fellowship  programs  will  be  replaced  most 
probably  with  a  return  to  the  concept  of  the  teaching  or  research 
assistant;  one  x^hich  has  been  largely  submerged  in  recent  years 
because  of  funding  patterns.   In  summary,  a  different  picture 
of  special  education  is  emerging  and  one  that  still  retains  its 
full  share  of  unanswered  questions.   This  Department  will  try 
to  maintain  its  reputation  of  providing  more  than  a  fair  share 
of  the  answers. 
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ADVANCED  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


The  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  offers  programs  and  instruction  designed 
to  educate  persons  for  leadership  roles  in  vocational,  technical, 
and  practical  arts  education.   Instruction  is  designed  to  prepare 
persons  for  positions  in  teaching,  administration,  supervision, 
research,  and  teacher  education.   Graduate  programs  are  directed 
to  prepare  qualified  personnel  for  employment  in  secondary  schools, 
community  colleges,  technical  institutes,  universities,  state  and 
national  agencies,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies. 

At  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels,  the  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  provides  programs  designed 
to  train  vocational  and  technical  leaders  to: 

1.  Organize  and  implement  occupational  programs  designed 
to  serve  the  manpower  needs  of  society. 

2.  Develop  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

3.  Work  with  citizens,  legislators,  and  other  groups  out- 
side the  field  of  vocational  education. 

4.  Conduct  the  research  necessary  to  achieve  effective 
occupational  education. 

5.  Organize  effective  in-service  education  for  vocational 
and  technical  education  personnel. 

6.  Educate  people  for  leadership  roles  in  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

7.  Evaluate  progress  and  results  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs. 

8.  Organize  adult  programs  of  vocational  and  technical 
education . 

9.  Organize  and  implement  effective  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  in  community  colleges  and  area  voca- 
tional schools. 
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Research  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

At  all  degree  levels  and  in  all  advanced  courses,  students  are 
expected  to  become  familiar  with  the  sources  of  research  and  the 
research  related  to  the  area  they  are.  studying.   At  the  master's 
degree  and  sixth-year  levels,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development 
of  the  ability  to  be  intelligent  consumers  of  research.   Many  indivi- 
duals at  the  master's  and  Advanced  Certificate  levels  do  conduct  re- 
search related  to  their  administrative  or  teaching  activities.   While 
conducting  this  research  they  are  often  enrolled  in  independent 
study  courses  in  vocational  and  technical  education  under  the 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 

At  the  doctoral  level,  candidates  are  expected  to  develop  a  wider 
acquaintanceship  with  research.   Students  are  also  expected  to 
develop  the  ability  to  conduct  sophisticated  research.   However, 
research  requirements  vary  for  each  degree  program.   For  example, 
Master  of  Education  candidates  develop  research  competencies  re- 
levant to  their  objectives,  to  independent  study  courses,  and 
to  research  components  of  courses  in  vocational  and  technical 
education.   For  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees, 
candidates  write  theses.   At  the  doctoral  level,  students  may 
choose  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  program,  which  is  typically 
considered  a  professional  degree,  or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  program,  a  research-oriented  degree.   The  research  stand- 
ards for  the  two  degrees  are  different.   These  differences  reflect 
the  roles  which  students  will  assume  after  graduation. 


Individualization  of  Programs 

As  previously  suggested,  efforts  are  made  to  individualize  pro- 
grams of  study.   Students  entering  the  graduate  programs  in  vo- 
cational and  technical  education  are  questioned  about  their  career 
goals,  current  problems,  and  felt  needs.   In  an  effort  to  as- 
certain probable  strengths  and  weaknesses,  a  careful  review  is 
made  of  their  previous  areas  of  study  and  their  relative  success 
in  these  areas.   Students'  programs  are  also  reviewed  at  each 
successive  registration.   There  is  considerable  flexibility  as 
to  which  course  may  be  the  starting  point  for  a  student  and  there 
are  few  fixed  course  sequences. 

Flexibility  in  each  program  permits  students  to  follow  special 
interests  and  to  develop  special  skills.   Programs  may  be  de- 
veloped in  conjunction  with  fields  such  as  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, health  and  safety  education,  higher  education,  labor  and 
industrial  relations,  social  work,  and  special  education. 


Control  of  Advanced  Programs 

The  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  has  formed 
a  Curriculum  Committee  to  consider  the  courses  needed.   The 
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members  elected  to  the  Curriculum  Committee  report  to  the  faculty 
at  Department  meetings.   Their  recommendations  are  reviewed  by 
the  Department,  and  if  accepted  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
transmits  them  to  the  Graduate  Programs  Committee  of  the  College 
of  Education.   If  accepted  by  the  Graduate  Programs  Committee, 
proposals  are  forwarded  to  the  Graduate  College  for  final  action. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  for  example,  the  faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  has  designed  an  ini- 
tiated the  program  for  vocational  and  technical  administrators 
and  supervisors.   Furthermore,  among  its  related  endeavors,  the 
faculty  has  developed  or  revised  the  following  courses : 

VoTec  489  Administration  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education . 

VoTec  451  Personnel  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 

VoTec  471  Policy  and  Program  Planning  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 

VoTec  476   Guidance  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 


Admission  Jto  Advanced  Programs 

Some  teaching  experience  is  preferred,  though  not  required,  for 
students  entering  master's  degree  programs  in  vocational  and 
technical  education.   A  background  in  professional  education  to 
meet  teacher  certification  requirements  is  expected,  or  if  one 
is  combining  certification  requirements  with  a  master's  program, 
consideration  is  given  to  the  general  quality  of  the  academic 
record  of  the  student  and  his  personal  statement  of  purpose. 
A  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.5  for  the  last  60  hours  of 
credit  and  for  all  professional  education  courses  is  required. 
The  student  is  also  expected  to  have  an  adequate  background  in 
root  disciplines  and  in  his  proposed  area  of  graduate  study  in 
order  to  receive  maximum  benefit  from  advanced  study.   Applicants 
who  hold  bachelor's  degrees  in  areas  other  than  teacher  education 
are  considered  on  an  individual  basis. 

At  the  sixth-year  level,  applicants  must  have  completed  a  master's 
degree  and  have  at  least  two  years  of  successful  teaching  expe- 
rience, preferably  in  the  area  selected  for  advanced  study. 

At  the  doctoral  level,  applicants  are  screened  by  a  General 
Review  Committee  elected  by  the  faculty  of  the  Department.   If 
an  applicant  is  recommended  for  admission  by  the  General  Review 
Committee,  he  is  then  reviewed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Department.   An  applicant  who  is  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  recommended  to  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education  for 
admission.   Recommendations  for  acceptance  are  based  on 
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undergraduate  and  graduate  academic  records,  quality  of  teaching 
or  administrative  experience,  the  stated  objectives  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  score. 


Retention  of  Students 

A  student  in  an  advanced  program  must  maintain  a  minimum  grade- 
point  average  of  3.75.   If  the  average  is  below  3.75  after  the 
completion  of  four  or  more  units,  the  student  receives  a  warning 
letter  and  is  counseled  by  his  faculty  advisor.   At  the  doctoral 
level,  the  student  must  demonstrate  competence  in  certain  areas 
by  the  satisfactory  completion  of  course  work  and  of  comprehensive, 
written  qualifying  examinations.   Qualifying  examinations  must 
be  passed  in  the  student's  major  field  and  in  certain  minor  fields. 
Furthermore,  a  preliminary  oral  examination  must  be  passed  prior 
to  beginning  a  dissertation. 

At  all  advanced  levels,  a  student  may  be  dropped  or  required  to 
complete  extra  course  work  if  his  progress  is  unsatisfactory. 
Standards  for  retention  are  determined,  in  part,  by  the  success 
of  former  students. 


Supervision  of  Students '  Programs 

Before  being  assigned  to  a  faculty  advisor,  a  student  is  asked 
to  express  a  preference  for  an  advisor.   If  an  advisor  is  requested, 
he  is  asked  to  review  the  student's  credentials  and  to  indicate  if 
he  is  willing  to  advise  the  student.   The  student  or  his  advisor 
may  initiate  the  reassignment  of  the  student  to  another  advisor 
at  any  time.   Thesis  and  dissertation  advisement  must  be  super- 
vised by  a  major  advisor  and  a  selected  committee  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  Graduate  College.   Only  faculty  with  Graduate 
College  standing  are  qualified  to  sponsor  thesis  or  dissertation 
work. 


Student  Participation  in  Program  Development 

Graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  participate  in  the  evaluation  and  development  of  ad- 
vanced programs  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Students  work  with  faculty  advisors  to  develop  their 
individualized  programs. 

2.  There  are  student  members  of  the  Curriculum  Committee 
of  the  Department. 

3.  There  are  student  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Department. 
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4.  Students  are  frequently  involved  in  the  teaching  of 
graduate  courses  which  they  have  previously  completed. 

5.  Exit  interviews  are  held  with  many  graduate  students 
to  obtain  feedback  regarding  graduate  programs . 

6.  Students  frequently  serve  on  course  advisory  committees. 
Many  staff  members  use  an  advisory  course  committee  for 
each  course  they  teach.   The  committees,  composed  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  courses,  advise  the  instructor 
regarding  the  content,  relevancy,  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures . 

During  the  past  two  years,  students  employed  in  vocational  and 
technical  fields  have  indicated  that  on-campus  residency  require- 
ments cause  hardships  and  inconvenience.   The  Department  has 
adjusted  to  this  concern  by  offering  more  courses  on  an  extension 
or  extramural  basis. 


Evaluation  of  Graduates 

The  evaluation  of  graduates  from  advanced  programs  in  vocational 
and  technical  education  tends  to  be  of  an  informal  nature.   For 
example,  contacts  with  graduates  are  maintained  through  corres- 
pondence.  Staff  members  also  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  with 
former  students  while  attending  professional  association  meetings 
Most  graduates  maintain  a  credentials  file  in  the  Educational 
Placement  Office,  which  also  facilitates  follow-up  activities. 

In  order  to  formally  evaluate  graduates,  the  Department  has 
developed  a  follow-up  instrument  to  be  used  for  the  first  time 
during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

To  date,  evaluation  has  revealed  two  major  characteristics  of 
graduates  of  vocational  and  technical  programs:   (1)  they  have 
strong  leadership  ability,  and  (2)  they  have  the  ability  to  move 
into  many  varied  types  of  positions.   Feedback  also  suggests 
that  University  of  Illinois  graduates  have  greater  breadth  of 
training  in  foundation  areas  than  the  graduates  of  many  other 
institutions  and  that  they  are  more  cognizant  of  the  over-all 
problems  of  vocational  and  technical  education.   In  obtaining 
this  breadth,  however,  some  graduates  do  not  have  the  depth  in 
a  specialized  area  that  may  be  possible  in  other  programs. 


Use  of  Evaluation  Results 

The  Department  attempts  to  respond  to  the  weaknesses  in  programs 
as  assessed  by  graduates  by  providing  continuous  revision  of 
courses;  using  visiting  professors  to  supplement  the  expertise 
of  the  regular  staff;  offering  non-credit  workshops  and  field  ex- 
periences, and;  offering  extramural  courses  throughout  the  state. 
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Informal  feedback  has  indicated  that  many  recent  graduates  are 
moving  into  administrative  and  supervisory  positions.   Consequently, 
a  degree  program  in  the  supervision  and  administration  of , vocation- 
al and  technical  education  was  initiated. 

As  the  demand  for  personnel  shifts,  and  as  the  need  for  prepara- 
tion of  a  somewhat  different  type  for  state,  regional,  and  local 
agencies  occurs,  closer  relationships  with  personnel  from  state 
agencies  must  be  developed  and  field  service  activities  must  be 
expanded.   This  is  particularly  true  as  it  relates  to  the  rapidly 
emerging  area  schools  and  junior  colleges.   Of  course,  the  programs 
for  advanced  students  must  reflect  these  changes  in  vocational 
and  technical  education. 

Furthermore j  evaluation  results  are  considered  by  faculty  involved 
with  long-range  planning.   The  Department  has  a  Policy  and  Pro- 
cedures Committee  and  a  Curriculum  Committee  which  are  concerned 
with  the  long-range  development  of  programs .   The  Department  also 
has  a  Research  Committee  which  gives  direction  to  the  long-range 
development  of  research.   A  Departmental  Services  Committee  plans 
the  long-range  development  of  services  with  special  attention  to 
the  field  experiences  which  may  be  provided  to  students.   All  of 
these  committees  report  to  the  faculty  of  the  Department  at  monthly 
meetings. 


Areas  of  S  p e c i a 1 i z  a  t i on 

The  six  areas  of  specialization  within  the  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  are  included  within  the  Division  of  Ad- 
ministration and  Supervision  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
Agricultural  Education,  Business  Education,  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion, Industrial  Education,  and  Vocational  and  Technical  Adult 
Education.   Each  division  adheres  to  a  considerable  degree  to  the 
organization  and  regulations  previously  described  as  being  typical 
of  the  Department.   However,  each  division  also  has  some  elements 
of  autonomity  and  uniqueness  to  enable  it  to  interpret  and  com- 
plement the  Department  in  general.   Consequently,  the  divisions 
and  their  curricula  are  described  more  fully  in  the  sections 
which  follow. 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Design  of  Curricula 

Programs  to  prepare  administrators  and  supervisors  in  vocational 
and  technical  education  at  the  master's  level  are  designed  to  help 
teachers  in  the  vocational  and  technical  areas  to  become  more 
skillful  administrators  and  supervisors.   Efforts  are  directed 
toward  the  upgrading  of  skills  in  curriculum  planning;  developing 
an  understanding  of  all  types  of  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion programs;  developing  leadership  abilities,  and;  improving 
abilities  in  evaluation.   The  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Master  of 
Science  programs  are  reserved  for  students  who  will  probably 
continue  their  education  towards  the  Doctor  of  Education  or  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.   The  design  of  the  curricula  for 
the  Master  of  Education,  the  Master  of  Arts,  and  the  Master  of 
Science  degrees  are  similar  except  for  the  requirement  for  a 
research  thesis  for  the  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Master  of  Science 
degrees.   The  research  thesis  emphasizes  the  study  of  practical 
problems  in  vocational  and  technical  education  and  is  designed 
to  increase  abilities  for  independent  study.   The  program  for  the 
Advanced  Certificate  in  Education  in  vocational  and  technical 
education  for  administration  and  supervision  emphasizes  oppor- 
tunities for  meeting  individual  needs  as  the  candidate  prepares 
for  specialized  opportunities  in  vocational  and  technical  ad- 
ministration and  supervision.   Vocational  and  technical  teachers 
with  master's  degrees  also  use  the  Advanced  Certificate  to  prepare 
for  new  responsibilities  in  leadership  involving  administration 
and  supervision. 

At  the  doctoral  level,  emphasis  is  placed  on  breadth  of  educational 
understanding  and  of  viewpoint  about  the  total  educational  scene, 
including  the  total  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 
Graduates  at  the  doctoral  levels  typically  go  into  positions  in 
colleges  and  universities,  or  in  state  and  national  agencies  re- 
quiring considerable  leadership  ability. 


Content  of  Curricula 

At  the  master's  level  vocational  and  technical  education  candi- 
dates who  are  preparing  for  leadership  positions  in  administration 
and  supervision  typically  enroll  in  four  to  five  courses  related 
to  the  administration  and  supervision  of  vocational  and  technical 
programs.   However,  there  is  a  general  education  component  in  all 
programs,  including  the  study  of  principles  of  learning,  mental 
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hygiene,  social  foundations,  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
education.   This  general  education  component  gives  students  a 
broadened  perspective  for  viewing  their  roles  and  responsibilities 
as  leaders  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 

Most  candidates  at  the  sixth-year  level  have  master's  degrees  in 
areas  other  than  vocational  and  technical  administration  and 
supervision.   The  content  of  their  curriculum,  therefore,  is 
highly  individualized  and  based  on  their  previous  education  and 
experience.   Humanistic  and  behavioral  study  courses  from  other 
departments  are  used  as  needed  to  provide  a  student  with  a  set  of 
contexts  in  which  educational  problems  can  be  understood  and 
interpreted  at  a  level  beyond  that  required  for  beginning  teachers 
or  for  experienced  teachers  working  towards  the  master's  degree. 
Independent  study  projects,  under  the  guidance  of  University  staff 
are  often  used  to  focus  on  the  real  needs  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  in  local  situations. 

Doctoral  programs  emphasize  the  development  of  breadth  and  depth 
in  academic  areas  through  the  use  of  organized  courses  and  a 
variety  of  supervised  professional  experiences.   Humanistic  and 
behavioral  studies  are  emphasized  as  basic  foundations  for  the 
more  specialized  courses  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 
The  doctoral  candidates  specializing  in  vocational  and  technical 
administration  and  supervision  take  courses  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  as  their  previous  education  and 
experience  dictates.   The  candidates  also  take  certain  courses 
in  the  broad  field  of  vocational  and  technical  education  so  that 
they  can  develop  a  perspective  of  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion.  Since  most  graduates  of  this  program  are  placed  in  leade- 
rship positions,  it  is  often  desirable  for  them  to  study  vocation- 
al and  technical  education  administration,  personnel  development, 
program  planning,  curriculum  development,  and  guidance  in  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.   Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  the 
ability  to  do  independent  study  and  research. 

The  curriculum  of  each  advanced  program  includes  direct  and 
simulated  experiences  in  professional  practice  which  relate 
significantly  to  the  positions  for  which  the  preparation  program 
is  designed.   At  the  master's  and  sixth-year  degree  levels,  most 
candidates  work  towards  their  degrees  on  a  part-time  basis.   The 
program  of  courses  planned  for  them  is  directly  related  to  their 
professional  practice.   Also,  the  individual  courses  which  are 
taught  through  extension  or  extramurally  are  modified  to  relate 
to  their  professional  needs.   Summer  school  courses,  which  pri- 
marily enroll  employed  vocational  and  technical  personnel,  are 
related  directly  to  their  professional  practice.   At  the  doctoral 
level,  a  variety  of  direct,  professional  practice  experiences 
are  provided  through  work  with  the  faculty  in  service  activities , 
research  and  teaching  activities. 
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Professional  Guidelines 

The  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  has  been 
involved  in  the  Educational  Professional  Development  Act  Project, 
which  is  designed  to  develop  guidelines  for  leadership  development 
in  vocational  and  technical  education.   These  guidelines  are  under 
study  for  possible  implications  for  vocational  and  technical  ad- 
ministrative and  supervision  programs.   The  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  is  a  member  of  the 
Liaison  Committee  for  Professional  and  Curriculum  Development  in 
Illinois.   A  major  task  of  this  Liaison  Committee  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  master  list  of  competencies  needed  in  various  vocational 
and  technical  education  areas.   A  master  list  of  competencies  will 
be  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  guidelines  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  for  administrative  and  supervisory  positions. 
In  October,  19  70,  the  Liaison  Committee  in  Illinois  sponsored  a 
statewide  meeting  for  teacher  educators  in  vocational  and  technical 
education  to  consider  the  competencies  essential  in  various  areas 
of  specialization.   Fourteen  staff  members  of  the  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  attended  this  conference. 


Evaluation  of  Graduates 

Graduates  from  the  advanced  program  in  vocational  and  technical 
education  for  administration  and  supervision  have  been  few.   A 
major  reason  for  this  is  the  newness  of  the  program.   It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  number  of  graduates  will  increase  rapidly  due 
to  the  demand  for  vocational  and  technical  administrators   and 
supervisors . 


Long-Ran ge  Planning 

Plans  for  the  future  development  of  advanced  graduate  programs  in 
vocational  and  technical  education  administration  and  supervision 
include:   (1)  assisting  in  the  development  of  basic  foundation 
courses  in  other  departments  related  to  the  needs  of  vocational 
and  technical  administrators  and  supervisors;  (2)  increasing 
emphasis  on  extramural  offerings  in  vocational  and  technical 
administrators  and  supervisors;  (3)  increasing  the  use  of  labo- 
ratory and  practicum  approach  in  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion, and;  (4)  increasing  attention  to  the  preparation  of  vo- 
cational and  technical  administrators  and  supervisors  for  junior 
colleges . 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  the  only  university  in  Illinois 
which  offers  graduate  programs  in  agricultural  education.   Programs 
in  agricultural  education  have  been  developed  to  prepare: 

1.  Secondary  school  teachers  of  agricultural  occupations 
who  want  to  improve  their  competencies  in  education 
and  agriculture. 

2.  Junior  college  and  area  center  teachers  who  want  to 
specialize  in  the  teaching  of  a  specific  agricultural 
area. 

3.  Teachers  who  want  to  prepare  for  vocational  supervision 
and  administration. 

4.  Teachers  who  want  to  work  with  disadvantaged  groups. 

5.  College  and  university  teachers  of  agricultural  education. 

6.  Personnel  to  work  with  private  and  governmental  agencies 
at  local,  state,  national,  and  international  levels. 


Professional  Practice  and  Research 

Professional  practice  and  research  experiences  are  differentiated 
by  degree  levels.   At  the  master's  level,  for  example,  the  focus 
is  on  the  teaching  skills  needed  by  secondary  school  teachers. 
At  the  Advanced  Certificate  level,  professional  practice  is  re- 
lated to  the  teaching  and  administrative  skills  used  at  the 
secondary  school  and  junior  college  levels.   At  the  doctoral 
level,  however,  professional  practice  is  directed  toward  research, 
college  level  teaching,  and  leadership  skills. 

At  the  master's  and  Advanced  Certificate  levels,  the  research 
component  is  generally  limited  to  field  studies,  independent  in- 
vestigations, and  library  research;  however,  staff  members  are 
expected  to  relate  course  content  to  research  studies.   Also, 
staff  members  are  expected  to  teach  the  scientific  method  as  an 
integral  part  of  each  course.   All  staff  members  are  engaged  in 
research  activities  which  furnish  them  with  added  inputs  for 
their  teaching. 

Research  requirements  are  flexible  and  varied  for  each  degree 
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program.   At  the  master's  degree  level,  the  student  has  the  option 
of  writing  a  thesis  or  taking  two  units  of  course  work  in  lieu  of 
a  thesis.   At  the  doctoral  level,  students  are  required  to  take 
courses  in  research  methods  and  statistics.   Each  doctoral- stu- 
dent must  also  plan  and  execute  a  field  study  or  other  research 
for  his  dissertation.   The  research  standards  for  two  doctoral 
degrees  are  different,  however.   The  differences  reflect  the  role 
the  student  expects  to  assume  after  graduation. 

Fortunately,  a  high  percentage  of  the  full-time  graduate  students, 
at  all  degree  levels,  are  employed  on  assistantships  which  provide 
direct  experiences  in  teaching  and  research.   Doctoral  students 
who  are  not  on  assistantships  are  required  to  engage  in  at  least 
one  semester  of  field  experience. 


Professional  Guidelines 

The  following  guidelines  have  been  considered  in  developing  cur- 
ricula for  agricultural  education: 

1.  Guiding  Principles  for  Institutions  Training  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Teacher  Education  Committee, 
Agricultural  Section,  American  Vocational  Association, 
1958. 

2.  Guidelines  for  Teacher  Education  in  Agriculture ,  American 
Association  of  Teacher  Educators  in  Agriculture,  1971. 

3-   Principles  and  Practices  for  Planning  In-Service  Educa- 
tional Programs  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
in  the  Central  Region,  Central  Region  Research  Conference 
Committee,  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Extension 
Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  19  58. 

Staff  members  in  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Education  have 
helped  prepare  two  of  these  three  documents,  and  have  been  in- 
fluential in  implementing  their  recommendations  in  the  Division. 


Control  of  Advanced  Programs 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  staff  in  agricultural  education 
has  developed  and  taught  the  following  new  graduate  courses: 

Votec  456   Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  for  Teaching  the 
Advantaged. 

Votec  471  Policies  and  Program  Development  for  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Practical  Arts  Education. 

Votec  476   Guidance  in  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Practical 
Arts  Education. 
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Votec  385   Problems  in  Supervised  Concurrent  Work  Education. 

Votec  474   Supervised  Agricultural  Experience  in  Agricultural 
Occupational  Programs. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  these  new  and  revised  courses , 
the  staff  has  offered  special  sections  of  existing  graduate  courses 
for  junior  college  teachers  and  administrators. 


Retention  of  Students 

At  the  master's  level,  students  are  retained  if  they  maintain 
at  3.75  grade  average  on  a  5.0  scale.   Students  are  rarely  dropped 
from  the  master's  program  but  they  may  be  required  to  take  ad- 
ditional course  work  beyond  the  usual  eight-unit  program.   The 
rationale  for  this  plan  is  based  on  the  philosophy  that  most 
teachers  should  be  permitted  to  start  and  complete  a  master's 
degree  program  if. they  wish.   At  this  level,  the  Division's  role 
is  to  teach,  not  sort.   Consequently,  during  the  past  two  years, 
only  two  students  at  the  master's  level  were  notified  that  their 
academic  work  in  agriculture  was  substandard.   Both  individuals 
dropped  from  the  program.   They  could  use  petition  procedures 
to  apply  to  reenter  the  program. 

During  the  past  five  years,  all  doctoral  students  completed  the 
programs  they  entered. 


Supervision  of  Students '  Programs 

The  five  staff  members  in  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Education 
have  been  approved  by  the  Graduate  College  to  serve  as  advisors 
of  doctoral  students.   The  senior  staff  member,  who  is  also  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department,  makes  the  assignment  of  advisors. 
However,  the  student  is  asked  to  indicate  the  advisor  with  whom 
he  prefers  to  work.   Every  effort  is  made  to  fulfill  the  student's 
request.   A  student  may  change  advisors,  but  no  changes  have  been 
requested  during  the  past  five  years. 


Evaluation 

Procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  graduates  have  been  somewhat 
informal.   However,  during  1971,  a  task  force  composed  of  teachers, 
members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  lay  persons,  has 
been  conducting  an  evaluation  of  teacher  education  in  agriculture 
at  the  four  institutions  in  Illinois  which  prepare  teachers  of 
agriculture.   The  staff  in  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Education 
was  also  engaged  in  a  study  of  programs  and  courses  during  the 
1970-71  academic  year. 

Channels  of  communication  between  agricultural  education  staff 
and  graduates  are  maintained,  in  part,  through  the  enrollment  of 
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approximately  90%  of  the  beginning  teachers  of  agriculture  in 
Illinois  in  Votec  E370,  an  extramural  course  in  the  problems  of 
teaching.   Staff  members  visit  all  beginning  teachers  enrolled 
in  Votec  E370  to  analyze  teachers'  roles  and  needs.   Specific 
objectives  for  the  Advanced  Certificate,  Doctor  of  Education,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  programs  are  related  to  the  professional 
goals  and  roles  of  the  students  enrolled. 

Informal  evaluation  of  recent  graduates  has  suggested  that  stu- 
dents who  complete  advanced  degrees  in  agricultural  education 
have  strong  leadership  abilities;  the  ability  to  move  into  teach- 
ing positions  in  junior  colleges,  and;  the  ability  to  serve  as 
cooperating  teachers  for  the  four  universities  in  Illinois  which 
prepare  teachers  of  agricultural  occupations . 

The  strengths  of  the  advanced  programs  which  have  been  revealed 
through  evaluation  include:   (1)  the  problem-oriented  approach 
to  teaching  graduate  courses;  (2)  the  individual  follow-up  of 
students  after  the  completion  of  a  course,  and;  (3)  the  emphasis 
placed  on  exemplary  programs.   By  contrast,  advanced  programs 
have  been  criticized  for  a  lack  of  participatory  experiences  at 
the  graduate  level;  a  failure  to  offer  instruction  for  all  areas 
of  concern  which  teachers  have,  and;  the  turnover  in  teacher 
education  staff. 


Long-Ran ge  Planning 

There  are  five  staff  members  in  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Education,  thus  it  is  possible  for  all  staff  to  share  in  program 
planning  and  development.   A  review  and  evaluation  of  each  course 
will  be  carried  out  in  1971  and  1972.   All  staff  members  have 
full  standing  in  the  Graduate  College  and  participate  fully  in 
decision  making  at  the  graduate  level. 

Plans  for  the  future  development  of  graduate  level  agricultural 
education  include: 

1.  Development  of  special  graduate  programs  for  students 
who  have  not  majored  in  agricultural  education  at  the 
undergraduate  level . 

2.  Increased  emphasis  on  graduate  programs,  especially 
extramural  offerings  and  general  vocational-technical 
courses . 

3.  Increased  use  of  the  laboratory  and  practicuin  approach 
in  graduate  education. 

A.   Development  of  programs  to  prepare  new  types  of  education 
specialists  for  junior  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

5.   More  interdisciplinary  programs  at  the  graduate  level. 
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The  University  of  Illinois  is  the  only  university  in  Illinois 
which  has  a  graduate  program  in  agricultural  education.   Thus, 
the  program  must  not  only  be  maintained,  it  must  be  made  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  teachers  and  other  educators  in  applied  bio- 
logical and  agricultural  occupations.   It  must  also  serve  advanced 
graduate  students  from  other  states  and  foreign  countries . 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Overview 


There  are  two  master's  degree  programs  in  business  education: 
the  Master  of  Science  in  Business  Education  and  the  Master  of 
Education.   Both  programs  are  within  the  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  of  the  College  of  Education.   The  busi- 
ness education  curriculum  was  recently  (January,  1970)  transferred 
from  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  to  the 
College  of  Education.   In  February,  1971,  the  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  voted  to  grant  division 
status  to  business  education. 


Program  Objectives 

Specific  objectives  for  the  master's  programs  in  business  educa- 
tion are  primarily  concerned  with  the  updating  of  methodology  in 
teaching  business  specializations  (secretarial-office  practice, 
marketing  and  distributive  education,  accounting-bookkeeping, 
data  processing,  economics)  and  with  the  preparation  of  vocational 
coordinators  for  school  programs.   Course  requirements  reflect 
the  above  two  objectives  for  the  master's  programs  and  suggest 
that  the  two  major  professional  school  positions  emphasized  are  master 
teachers  and  vocational  coordinators.   Personnel  considering  chairman- 
ships of  business  education  departments  would  also  benefit  from  the 
choice  of  curricula  offered. 

The  Division  of  Business  Office  and  Distributive  Education  main- 
tains close  professional  relationships  with  the  College  of  Commerce. 
Graduate  courses  in  accounting,  business  administration  (adverti- 
sing, marketing,  management),  and  economics  are  offered  as  elec- 
tives  for  both  master's  programs.   Furthermore,  the  advanced 
degree  candidate  is  expected  to  have  preparation  in  learning 
theory,  the  psychological  foundations  of  education,  and  a  back- 
ground in  history  and  philosophy  of  education.   Thus,  profes- 
sional relationships  are  maintained  with  faculties  of  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  with  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Education. 

Student  representatives  from  business  education  or  vocational  and 
technical  education  generally  meet  with  the  Department  Executive 
Committee  monthly  and  offer  suggestions  for  improvement  in 
curricula  objectives. 
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The  Central  Illinois  Business  Educators  of  the  Illinois  Business 
Education  Association  meet  three  times  annually  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Business  Office  and  Distributive  Education  program; 
Faculty  members  devise  programs  to  meet  new  and  emerging  needs  of 
business  educators.   Businessman  and  junior  college  personnel  have 
also  taken  part  in  the  conferences . 

In  these  ways,  channels  of  communication  within  various  aspects 
of  the  academic  and  professional  community,  current  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  and  the  public  are  open  to  those  res- 
ponsible for  curriculum  development  and  revision  within  business 
education. 

The  curriculum  includes  content  for  the  specialty  as  chosen  by 
the  student  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  advisor.   The  three 
professional  roles  (master  teachers,  work  education  coordinators, 
department  chairmen)  have  been  systematically  analyzed  to  result 
in  the  design  of  the  curricular  requirements.   The  design  also 
provides  for  student  association  with  instructors  in  different 
areas . 

Special  efforts  are  made  within  the  curriculum  to  incorporate 
recent  relevant  research  findings.   For  example,  in  the  summer 
of  19  70,  a  four-week  workshop  (Votec  449)  was  devoted  to  research 
findings,  of  an  experimental  nature  rather  than  descriptive,  in 
typewriting  methodology. 

An  examination  of  the  curricular  requirements  indicates  that  the 
specialization  part  of  each  master's  program  prepares  the  student 
for  his  expected  professional  role  as  well  as  for  important  peri- 
pheral issues  for  both  present  and  future  interests. 

A  student  entering  a  graduate  program  in  business  education  may 
prepare  himself  for  improved  methodology  in  a  content  specialty 
or  in  general  teaching  tasks;  as  coordinator  of  vocational  work 
programs;  as  departmental  chairman  with  a  broad  range  of  knowledge 
within  business  and  education,  or;  for  doctoral  study.   Obviously, 
these  many  roles  require  a  flexible  and  highly  individualized 
program  of  study. 


Professional  Guidelines 

The  National  Association  for  Business  Teacher  Education  has  pre- 
pared "Standards  and  Criteria  for  the  Preparation  of  Business 
Education  Teachers,"  1969.   Although  these  guidelines  were  pri- 
marily developed  for  the  undergraduate  preparation  of  business 
education  teachers,  they  do  reflect  some  concern  for  graduate 
(doctoral)  programs.   In  general,  they  recommend  fewer  courses 
in  general  education  and  more  in  business  education.   It  would 
appear  that  the  national  societies  should  direct  more,  well- 
defined  attention  to  the  problem  of  graduate  education.   NCATE 
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standards,  however,  are  reflected  in  curricular  requirements. 


Student  Participation  in  Program  Development 

Students  enrolled  in  graduate  degree  programs  are  invited  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  courses  and  the  implementation 
of  workshops.   The  number  of  students  working  toward  the  doctorate 
degree  have  been  few  in  the  past,  but  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  interest  since  the  establishment  of  the  undergraduate  business, 
office,  and  distributive  education  division  in  January,  19  70. 
Limitations  are  imposed  on  program  evaluation  and  development 
due  to  limited  staff  and  space  for  expansion  and  innovation. 


Evaluation  of  Graduates 

Contacts  with  graduates  are  maintained  through  correspondence  and 
the  three  annual  conferences  held  for  present  and  prospective 
business  teachers  in  Illinois  and  surrounding  states.   The  strength 
of  the  program  is  revealed  in  the  types  of  positions  secured  and 
held  by  students  after  completion  of  their  degree. 

Follow-up  studies  will  be  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1971,  to 
determine,  in  part,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  courses 
offered  in  the  Business,  Office  and  Distributive  Education 
Division. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


Design  of  Curricula 


Programs  in  home  economics  education  at  the  master's  level  are 
designed  to  help  classroom  teachers  become  "master  teachers"  by 
up-grading  skills  in  curriculum  planning  for  home  economics  pro- 
grams, including  investigation  of  local  problems  pertinent  to 
such  programs;  by  obtaining  greater  depth  in  content  and  develop- 
ing curriculum  materials  in  specialized  areas  of  home  economics; 
and  by  improving  abilities  in  evaluation  of  classroom  learnings . 

Programs  at  the  Advanced  Certificate  level  emphasize  opportunities 
for  meeting  individual  needs  as  the  candidate  prepares  for  differ- 
ent or  more  specialized  opportunities  such  as  new  responsibilities 
in  leadership  or  curriculum  development,  cooperative  endeavors 
with  other  vocational  areas,  cooperation  with  student  teaching 
programs  of  teacher  education  institutions,  or  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility  in  a  school  district. 

At  the  doctoral  level  there  is  greater  emphasis  than  at  previous 
levels  on  breadth  of  viewpoint  about  the  total  education  scene. 
It  is  expected  that  graduates  at  this  level  will  go  into  posi- 
tions in  colleges  and  universities  (or  in  state  or  national 
agencies)  carrying  responsibility  for  teaching,  research,  and 
program  and  personnel  development  in  home  economics  teacher 
education . 


Content  of  the  Curricula 

The  home  economics  education  and/or  vocational  education  component 
is  designed  to  help  students  utilize  their  specialty  of  home 
economics  in  the  school  setting. 

Opportunity  is  provided  for  master's  students  who  have  not  had 
student  teaching  experience  to  gain  this  experience  under  the 
same  type  of  provisions  as  undergraduates,  i.e.,  being  full-time 
in  a  cooperating  school  under  the  guidance  of  a  qualified  local 
teacher  and  a  University  supervisor.   Experienced  teachers  use 
their  ox^n  classes  as  laboratories  in  which  to  apply  ideas  being 
developed.   Independent  study  projects,  under  the  guidance  of 
university  staff,  are  often  focused  on  a  real  need  in  the  local 
situation. 
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Doctoral  candidates  carry  on  a  variety  of  supervised  professional 
experiences  as  part  of  the  University  scene.   Choice  of  activity 
is  related  to  student's  past  experience  and  desired  future  role. 
Examples  are  supervising  of  student  teachers,  assisting  in  research 
or  curriculum  development  activities,  and  teaching  undergraduate 
courses . 


Professional  Guidelines 

Guidelines  for  graduate  programs  in  home  economics  developed  by 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association  have  just  been  published 
(1971).   These  are  under  study. 


Control  of  Advanced  Programs 

Home  economics  education  faculty  have  served  on  Curriculum  Com- 
mittees for  the  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education, 
working  for  revision  of  courses,  as  well  as  adding  opportunities 
for  study.   Votec  349,  Special  Study  and  Investigation  in  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education,  is  a  case  in  point  of  increased 
opportunity  for  individualization. 

Home  economics  education  faculty  have  also  contributed  to  revision 
of  certain  courses  and  realignment  of  content  to  make  them  more 
appropriate  for  vocational-technical  education  in  general,  rather 
than  specialized  areas. 

Creative  planning  for  summer  study  opportunities  is  another  area 
of  activity  in  this  category. 


Evaluation  of  Graduates 

Graduates  from  the  program  are  sought  for  leadership  positions 
in  home  economics  education.   Many  master's  and  Advanced  Certificate 
graduates  serve  as  cooperating  teachers  in  teacher  education  pro- 
grams, as  department  chairmen  in  large  high  schools,  as  coordinators 
for  programs  in  home  economics  occupations,  and  some  Advanced 
Certificate  graduates  are  giving  leadership  to  broad  scale  pro- 
grams in  cooperative  vocational  education.   Graduates  at  this  level 
are  also  employed  in  teacher  education  institutions,  or  are  using 
their  professional  backgrounds  in' working  with  professional  as- 
sociations or  business-sponsored  educational  endeavors. 

Graduates  at  the  doctoral  level  are  in  positions  of  leadership  and 
influence  throughout  the  United  States .   Frequently  they  are  heads 
of  departments  of  home  economics  education,  responsible  for  direct- 
ing others  as  well  as  their  own  teaching  and  research.   Institutions 
and  agencies  which  are,  or  have  been,  served  doctoral  graduates 
include : 
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Arizona  State  University 
Colorado  State  University 
University  of  Connecticut 
Purdue  University 
University  of  Maryland 
The  Center  for  Vocational  and 

Technical  Education  at  Ohio 

State  University 


Michigan  State  University 
University  of  Minnesota 
Washington  State  University 
University  of  Wisconsin" 
United  States  Office  of  Education 


Use  of  Evaluation  Results  -  Long  Range  Planning 

Greater  focus  on  prapration  for  role  and  responsibilities,  as  a 
teacher  educator,  rather  than  that  assuming  one  is  automatically 
ready  at  the  completion  of  a  degree,  is  needed.   This  is  especially 
true  for  graduates  below  the  doctoral  level. 

Greater  effort  is  being  made  in  developing  competencies  as  a  home 
economics  educator  to  include  competency  as  a  team  member  of  the 
total  vocational  program,  as  well  as  competencies  for  working  in 
general  education  aspects  of  home  economics  and  its  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  individuals  and  families . 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


Master  of  Science 


A  small  number  of  students  pursue  the  Master  of  Science  Degree  with 
a  specialization  in  industrial  education.   Most  often  these  are 
beginning  graduate  students  who  indicate  that  they  are  considering 
more  advanced  work.   In  such  cases,  evidence  is  required  of  ability 
to  carry  out  independent  work.   Evaluation  includes  recommendations 
of  others  who  are  familiar  with  their  work  and  prior  individual 
projects.   An  initial  independent  study  is  often  designed  early 
in  the  program  to  gain  experience  in  developing  a  topic,  executing 
it,  and  completing  an  appropriate  report.   This  initial  study  may 
be  utilized  as  a  screening  device  for  continuation  in  the  Master 
of  Science  program.   Some  students  may  shift  to  the  Master  of 
Education  program  when  evidence  indicates  a  questionable  capacity 
to  do  independent  work. 


Doctoral  Degree 

Similar  admissions  procedures  are  required  for  admission  to  the 
Doctor  of  Education  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  programs. 
The  complete  application  packet  required  h>y  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  compiled.   It  is  expected  that  an  applicant 
will  have  above  a  4.0  grade  average  at  the  undergraduate  level, 
at  least  a  4.5  grade  average  for  all  graduate  work,  and  strong 
letters  of  recommendation.   Letters  of  reference  are  confirmed 
by  contacting  the  writer.   In  some  instances,  other  persons  who 
may  be  familiar  with  the  applicant's  work  are  also  contacted. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  courses  shown  on  transcripts  of 
previous  work  which  would  indicate  ability  in  independent  study 
and  thinking.   Demonstrated  achievement  in  professional  work  is 
given  strong  consideration.   Furthermore,  each  applicant  is  asked 
to  propose  a  plan  of  study  and  a  time  schedule  for  completion  of 
his  degree.   All  applicants  are  reviewed  by  a  graduate  faculty 
committee . 


Student  Participation  in  Program  Development 

Graduate  students  associated  with  industrial  education  come  from  a 
wide  range  of  backgrounds  and  experiences.   It  is  this  mixture 
of  experiences  and  achievement  prior  to  entry  that  would  be  recog- 
nized ss  characteristically  different  from  many  programs.   On  the 
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average,  the  academic  records  of  students  in  this  specialization 
may  be  somewhat  lower  in  the  traditional  academic  areas  but  at 
least  as  high  or  higher  in  their  specialty  background  work  when 
compared  to  other  students  within  the  Graduate  Department "of 
Education.   Students  with  a  specialization  in  industrial  education 
also  tend  to  score  somewhat  lower  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 
This  test  is  not  used  as  a  primary  consideration  for  admission. 
However,  when  the  scores  are  unusually  low,  more  attention  is 
given  to  prior  achievement  and  recommendations.   Letters  of 
reference  and  recommendation  are  typically  outstanding  and  compare 
quite  favorably  with  those  in  any  program  or  curriculum.   Since 
the  majority  of  students  entering  this  specialization  have  more 
extensive  professional  or  technical  experience  prior  to  entrance, 
records  of  prior  experience  and  reference  can  be  utilized  with  a 
degree  of  confidence. 

Master's  Level.   Admission  to  the  Master  of  Education  program 
fosters  professional  improvement  even  though  the  degree  may  not 
be  completed.   Less  than  half  of  all  students  admitted  to  the 
Master  of  Education  program  actually  complete  the  degree  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.   This  situation  is  not  surprising,  nor 
disturbing,  considering  that  the  intent  of  the  program  is  to 
provide  professional,  in-service  experiences  and  improvement  for 
persons  working  in  education. 

Advanced  Certificate  in  Education.   Since  the  student  entering 
the  Advanced  Certificate  program  usually  has  a  more  clearly 
identified  area  of  specialization  and  competency,  particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  work  achieved  in  that  area  and  his 
performance  on  the  job.   Contacts  are  made  with  employers  and 
other  personnel  in  the  employing  school  system. 

Doctoral  Program.   During  the  last  two  years,  four  students  have 
been  terminated  from  the  doctoral  program  in  industrial  education. 
In  each  case,  early  signs  of  difficulty  were  noticed  in  the 
semes terly  review  by  the  graduate  faculty  committee.   Two  of  the 
terminations  were  due  to  unsatisfactory  academic  work  and  two 
were  terminated  due  to  the  extent  of  time  they  would  require  to 
complete  their  programs.   One  of  the  extended  time  cases  was 
also  complicated  by  questionable  academic  progress.   These  were 
the  only  four  cases  out  of  a  total  of  approximately  40  students 
active  during  this  time. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  graduate  faculty  members  that  each  stu- 
dent make  regular  progress  toward  the  degree  and  complete  the 
total  requirements  within  approximately  the  five-year  time  limit. 
The  low  termination  rate  would  tend  to  confirm  the  selection 
procedure  and  close  review  of  all  students  in  the  program.   Stu- 
dents terminated  from  the  doctoral  program  would  not  be  permitted 
to  reenter  with  a  specialization  in  industrial  education.   Termina- 
tion action  is  taken  only  after  all  attempts  at  assistance  and 
correction  have  been  made. 
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Supervision  of  Students'  Progr 


am 


Extensive  use  of  independent  study  is  made  for  master's  and 
Advanced  Certificate  students.   Master's  theses  are  handled  in 
a  fashion  similar  to  doctoral  theses.   For  each  proposed  in- 
dependent or  field  study  a  preliminary  outline  is  required  at  the 
time  of  registration  for  the  study.   In  some  cases,  an  outline 
is  developed  and  the  student  makes  the  initial  explorations  in 
a  term  prior  to  the  actual  registration  and  study.   In  all  cases, 
a  written  report  of  the  study  is  required.   An  inherent  part  of 
the  independent  or  field  study  is  the  identification  of  an  ap- 
propriate staff  member  and,  in  the  case  of  an  off-campus  or  joint 
study,  an  appropriate  cooperating  person  either  off-  or  on  campus 
Conferences  between  the  student  and  the  faculty  supervisor  are 
held  on  a  regular  basis. 

Doctoral  Thesis .   The  identification  of  the  thesis  topic  and  the 
chairman  of  the  thesis  committee,  in  principle  and  practice,  is 
a  mutually  determined  and  satisfactory  arrangement.   In  addition 
to  the  direct  competency  in  the  specialized  thesis  area  which 
the  advisor  may  have,  additional  members  of  the  thesis  committee 
are  selected  for  their  special  qualifications  and  interests  in 
the  proposed  area  of  investigation. 


Student  Participation  in  Program  Development 

In  addition  to  the  individual  advisor-advisee  discussions  and  the 
regular  program  review  of  doctoral  students  by  the  faculty  com- 
mittee, policies  of  the  education  department  and  the  Votec  faculty 
provide  regular  opportunities  for  student  feedback.   The  industrial 
education  faculty  has  scheduled  an  open  discussion  session  between 
the  faculty  and  advanced  graduate  students.   At  these  sessions 
students  are  encouraged  to  both  make  their  positions  known.   They 
are  encouraged  to  submit  suggestions  either  anonymously  or  other- 
wise.  In  addition,  a  meeting  of  students  was  encouraged  and  held 
where  faculty  members  with  professional  competencies  outside  of 
the  Department  chaired  the  session.   The  chairman  then  reported 
to  graduate  faculty  committee  members. 

Students  have  expressed  concern  about  the  amount  of  requirements 
in  the  Doctor  of  Education  program.   Also,  some  concern  has  been 
expressed  about  the  nature  of  the  qualification  examinations  in 
the  foundation  areas.   Review  committees  are  preparing  program 
modification  to  deal  with  these  concerns. 

A  second  type  of  concern  has  involved  the  number  of  required 
courses  in  the  programs  of  some  students  in  the  major  field 
(Votec  education) .   In  some  cases ,  they  feel  they  have  adequate 
background  in  a  particular  area.   On  an  individual  basis,  and 
with  the  support  of  the  advisor,  and  often  by  demonstrating  com- 
petency in  the  proposed  course,  students  have  been  permitted  to 
waive  required  courses  in  their  programs . 
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Evaluation  of  Graduates 

At  this  time,  all  graduates  at  the  doctoral  level  with  specializa- 
tion in  industrial  education  are  employed  at  four-year,  degree- 
granting  institutions.   Approximately  one-half  of  all  persons  who 
graduated  three  years  or  more  ago  are  either  deans  or  department 
chairmen.   Most  are  employed  at  major  institutions  and  are  serving 
as  graduate  faculty  members.   They  contribute  regularly  to  the 
professional  literature  and  research  activities .   Their  success 
in  the  roles  which  they  assume  attests  to  the  strength  of  their 
preparation. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Design  of  Curricula 

Programs  in  vocational  and  technical  adult  education  at  the 
master's  level  are  designed  to  help  teachers  in  the  various 
vocational  and  technical  areas  become  more  skillful  teachers, 
by  upgrading  skills  in  curriculum  planning  and  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  local  problems  and  needs  in  the  area  of  their  specializa- 
tion; by  obtaining  greater  depth  in  their  content  teaching  areas; 
by  developing  of  curriculum  materials  in  their  specialized  teaching 
area,  and;  by  improving  abilities  in  the  teaching  and  evaluation 
of  adult  learners.   The  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Master  of  Science 
programs  in  vocational  and  adult  education  are  reserved  for  those 
students  who  will  probably  continue  their  education  towards  the 
Doctor  of  Education  or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.   The 
design  of  the  curricula  for  the  Master  of  Education,  for  the 
Master  of  Arts,  and  the  Master  of  Science  is  similar  except  for 
the  requirement  for  a  research  thesis  for  the  Master  of  Arts  and 
the  Master  of  Science.   The  research  thesis  emphasizes  the  study 
of  a  practical  problem  in  vocational  and  technical  adult  educa- 
tion and  is  designed  to  increase  abilities  for  independent  study. 

Programs  at  the  sixth  year  level  emphasize  opportunities  for 
meeting  individual  needs  as  the  candidate  prepares  for  different 
or  specialized  opportunities  in  vocational  and  technical  adult 
education.   Vocational  and  technical  teachers  with  master's  degrees 
also  use  the  Advanced  Certificate  to  prepare  for  new  responsibi- 
lities in  leadership  or  curriculum  development  in  adult  education. 

At  the  doctoral  level  emphasis  is  placed  on  breadth  of  educational 
understanding  and  of  viewpoint  about  the  total  educational  scene, 
including  the  total  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 
Adult  education  graduates  at  the  doctoral  level  typically  go  into 
positions  in  colleges  and  universities,  or  in  state  and  national 
agencies,  which  require  considerable  leadership  ability. 


Content  of  Curricula 

At  the  master's  degree  level,  adult  education  candidates  typically 
enroll  in  two  to  four  courses  in  their  teaching  content  area; 
however,  there  is  a  general  education  component  in  all  programs. 
They  also  enroll  in  vocational  and  technical  education  courses 
in  adult  education  and  in  the  general  field  of  vocational  and 
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technical  education.   These  courses  are  designed  to  help  the 
students  improve  their  abilities  as  teachers  of  adults,  and  to 
utilize  their  specialty  in  the  school  setting. 

Most  candidates  at  the  Advanced  Certificate  level  have  master's 
degrees  in  areas  other  than  vocational  and  technical  adult  educa- 
tion.  The  content  of  their  curriculum  at  the  Advanced  Certificate 
level,  therefore,  is  highly  individualized  and  based  on  their  pre- 
vious education  and  experience.   Humanistic  and  behavioral  study 
courses  from  other  departments  are  used  as  needed  to  provide  a 
student  with  a  set  of  contexts  in  which  educational  problems  in 
vocational  and  technical  adult  education  can  be  understood  at  a 
level  beyond  that  required  for  beginning  teachers  or  for  experienced 
teachers  working  towards  the  master's  degree.   Independent  study 
projects,  under  the  guidance  of  University  staff,  are  often  used 
to  focus  on  the  needs  of  vocational  and  technical  adult  education 
in  local  situations. 

Doctoral  programs  emphasize  the  development  of  breadth  and  depth 
in  academic  areas  through  the  use  of  courses  and  through  the  use 
of  supervised  professional  experiences.   Humanistic  and  behavioral 
studies  are  emphasized  as  foundations  for  the  more  specialized 
courses  in  vocational  and  technical  education.   The  vocational 
and  technical  doctoral  candidate  specializing  in  adult  education 
takes  courses  in  the  field  of  adult  education  as  his  previous 
education  and  experience  dictates.   The  candidate  also  takes 
appropriate  courses  in  the  broad  field  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  so  that  he  can  develop  a  perspective  of  his  field  of 
specialization.   It  is  expected  that  he  will  be  placed  in  a 
leadership  position.   With  this  expectation  it  is  often  desirable, 
for  him  to  study  vocational  and  technical  education  administra- 
tion, personnel  development,  program  planning,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  guidance  in  vocational  and  technical  education.   Emphasis 
is  also  placed  on  the  development  of  the  ability  to  do  independent 
study  and  research.   The  program  of  courses  planned  for  them  is 
directly  related  to  their  professional  practice.   Also,  the  in- 
dividual courses  which  are  taught  through  extension  or  extra- 
murally  are  modified  to  relate  to  their  professional  practice 
needs . 


Student  Participation  in  Program  Development 

Graduate  students  have  suggested  that  more  foundation  courses  in 
adult  education  are  needed.   The  foundation  courses  requested  are 
offered  outside  vocational  and  technical  education.   The  College 
of  Education  has  responded  to  this  concern  by  employing  a  new 
professor  of  adult  education  who  will  be  responsible  for  develop- 
ing foundation  courses . 


Evaluation  of  Graduates 
Graduates  from  the  advanced  program  in  vocational  and  technical 
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adult  education  have  been  few.   A  major  reason  for  this  has  been 
the  lack  in  the  related  disciplines  of  basic  foundation  courses 
in  adult  education.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of  graduates 
will  increase  as  a  result  of  the  employment  of  a  professor  of 
adult  education.   However,  those  who  have  graduated  from  the 
vocational  and  technical  adult  education  program  have  taken  leader- 
ship positions . 


Long- Range  Planning 

The  following  are  plans  for  the  future  development  of  advanced 
graduate  programs  in  vocational  and  technical  adult  education: 

1.  To  assist  in  the  development  of  basic  foundation  courses 
in  adult  education  outside  the  Department. 

2.  To  increase  emphasis  on  extramural  offerings  in  general 
vocational  and  technical  education  courses. 

3.  To  increase  use  of  laboratory  and  practicum  approach  in 
vocational  and  technical  adult  education. 

4.  To  increase  the  preparation  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  specialists  for  junior  colleges. 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  TRAINING  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 


Summary 

Although  some  graduates  of  all  the  colleges  on  the  Urbana  campus 
become  junior  college  teachers,  only  four  existing  and  two  pro- 
posed programs  are  specifically  designed  to  prepare  candidates 
for  junior  college  teaching.   The  existing  programs  are:   the 
Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  French,  the  Master  of  Science 
in  the  Teaching  of  Biological  Sciences,  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
and  Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate  in  Teaching  Engineering 
Technology,  and  the  Master  of  Education  and  Doctor  of  Education 
in  Vocational-Technical  Education.   The  Doctor  of  Arts  degree 
in  Economics  and  the  Specialists'  Certificate  for  Junior  College 
Mathematics  teachers  have  been  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  Mathematics,  respectively.   The  departments  plan  to 
begin  offering  the  degrees  in  September,  1971.   In  addition,  the 
colleges  of  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Physical  Education  carry  on  a  variety  of  activities  which  serve, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  junior  college 
instruction. 

A  study  has  been  recommended  to  determine  the  number  of  University 
of  Illinois  graduates  going  into  junior  college  teaching  and  to 
assess  the  adequacy  of  the  preparation  given  them. 


College  of  Agriculture 

In  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of 
Agriculture  trains  vocational-technical  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  and  junior  colleges  through  the  program  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education.   In-service  training 
of  junior  college  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects  is  accomplished 
in  various  direct  and  indirect  ways:   the  College  of  Agriculture 
sponsors  articulation  conferences;  has  helped  junior  college 
personnel  develop  course  outlines;  and  teaches  many  extramural 
graduate  courses  via  Univex,  using  community  college  facilities 
and  often  enrolling  junior  college  faculty  as  students. 


College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

Although  there  are  at  present  no  direct  activities  in  the  College 
directed  toward  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  junior  col- 
leges, the  Department  of  Economics  has  proposed  a  Doctor  of  Arts 
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in  Economics  degree  program  x^hich  may  be  implemented  in  September, 
1971.   The  proposed  program,  which  would  prepare  teachers  for  both 
two  and  four  year  colleges,  is  now  before  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education.   The  Department  of  Accountancy  is  engaging  in  p'reliminary 
discussions  of  a  similar  program. 


College  of  Education 

Perhaps  most  obvious  is  the  involvement  of  the  Division  of  Higher 
Education  and  of  the  Division  of  Counselor  Education.   Some  gradu- 
ates of  the  former,  at  the  doctoral  level,  have  taken  positions 
as  junior  college  registrar  deans.   These  people  have  usually 
taken  interdisciplinary  programs  which  included  considerable  work 
in  Educational  Administration.   (Some  take  their  doctorates  in 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  with  a  minor  in  Higher 
Education.)   The  Division  of  Counselor  Education  has  a  strong  pro- 
gram at  the  master's  level  as  well  as  the  doctorate.   Graduates 
of  these  programs  are  frequently  employed  by  junior  colleges  as 
admission  directors,  directors  of  counseling  programs,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  also 
enrolls  graduate  students  whose  career  goal  is  community  college 
administration.   They  have  been  employed  as  academic  deans,  vice 
presidents,  and  presidents.   In  addition  to  those  enrolled  in 
degree  programs,  junior  college  employees  are  registered  in 
extramural  courses  offered  by  this  Department  each  semester.   These 
registrations  might  be  as  high  as  five  students  in  each  of  the 
approximately  half-dozen  courses  offered  each  year  by  the  Depart- 
ment . 

Bachelor's  and  master's  level  programs,  particularly  in  vocational- 
technical  education,  are  populated  with  students  who  will  enter 
junior  college  teaching.   The  College  is  planning  to  offer  a 
student  teaching  course  to  serve  these  and  other  people  who  seek 
teaching  positions  in  situations  (as  in  junior  colleges)  where 
state  certification  is  not  a  requirement. 

The  Division  of  Higher  Education  also  enrolls  approximately  60 
students  per  year  in  its  elective  offerings  for  students  in  other 
colleges  of  the  University  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  teach 
in  a  junior  college. 


College  of  Engineering 

The  College  of  Engineering  engages  in  a  number  of  activities  to 
assist  in  the  development,  retraining,  and  upgrading  of  junior 
college  teachers  of  engineering  technology  and  related  areas .   The 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate  in  the 
Teaching  of  Engineering  Technology  have  been  offered  since  19  64. 
Ten  students  have  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree, 
and  over  50  have  obtained  the  Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate. 
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The  master's  degree  program  in  Vocational-Technical  Education  with 
a  major  in  technical  education  has  attracted  a  significant  number 
of  graduate  engineers.   Several  have  also  obtained  Doctor  of 
Education  degrees  with  a  major  specialty  in  teachnical  education. 
Many  of  these  master's  degree  programs  are  structured  so  that 
half  the  work  is  an  additional  subject  matter  specialization  and 
the  other  half  is  in  vocational-technical  education. 

The  College  of  Engineering  has  conducted  ten  Summer  Institutes, 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  for  junior  college  and 
technical  institute  teachers  who  are  teaching  electronics  tech- 
nology or  machine  design  technology.   In  addition,  five  Academic 
Year  Institutes  have  also  been  conducted  for  the  same  types  of 
teachers.   Over  400  teachers  have  been  served  through  these  pro- 
grams.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  in  the  College  of  Education,  many  of  the 
participants  have  been  able  to  apply  the  credits  earned  in  these 
institutes  toward  master's  degrees,  doctoral  degrees,  or  advanced 
certificates  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 

College  of  Engineering  staff  members  have  also  participated  in 
summer  workshop  courses,  conducted  by  the  College  of  Education, 
designed  to  upgrade  the  subject  matter  capability  of  practicing 
teachers.   Staff  members  have  also  done  much  work  —  and  are 
continuing  to  work  —  on  the  problems  of  identifying  desirable 
characteristics  and  capabilities  in  teachers  of  engineering- 
related  technologies  at  the  post-secondary  level. 


College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

The  Master  of  Art  and  Master  of  Fine  Arts  programs  in  Architecture; 
Art,  Dance,  Landscape  Architecture,  Music,  Theatre,  and  Urban 
Planning  are  considered  adequate  preparation  for  all  levels  of 
college  teaching,  including  junior  colleges.   No  estimates  of  the 
numbers  of  graduates  actually  entering  junior  college  teaching 
are  available,  however. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Although  some  indirect  training  of  junior  college  teachers  is 
carried  out  at  the  college  level  through  articulation  activities, 
the  direct  training  occurs  at  the  departmental  level. 

Biological  Sciences :   The  Master  of  Science  degrees  in  the  Teaching 
of  the  Biological  Sciences  and  General  Science  are  especially  de- 
signed to  serve  the  needs  of  junior  college  teachers  and  junior 
and  senior  high  school  teachers.   It  is  the  only  Master  of  Arts 
in  Teaching  program  to  include  junior  college  staff  members  among 
the  prospective  participants.   The  advisor  estimates  that  60-70% 
of  those  enrolled  aspire  to  junior  college  positions. 
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Chemistry  arid  Physical  Sciences :   Although  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  programs  do  not  train  junior  college  personnel  specifical- 
ly, there  are  a  number  of  individuals  using  these  two  degree  pro- 
grams toward  that  end.   After  extensive  surveying  of  student  and 
employer  opinions,  the  School  of  Chemical  Sciences  is  now  consider- 
ing a  proposal  for  a  Doctor  of  Arts  in  Chemistry  degree.   The 
program  of  study  is  designed  to  provide  a  braodly-based  prepara- 
tion for  teachers  in  junior  colleges  and  four-year  colleges. 

Earth  Science :   Thy  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Earth 
Science  is  administered  by  the  Geology  Department.   Although  there 
are  few  enrolled  now,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable demand  for  persons  with  this  type  of  degree  training  in 
the  junior  colleges.   The  faculty  advisor  views  the  existing 
program  as  adequate  to  serve  a  developing  market. 

English :   Among  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  candidates  there 
is  occasional  interest  expressed  in  junior  college  preparation. 
The  department's  Experienced  Teacher  Fellowship  Program  provided 
training  to  some  students  who  subsequently  entered  junior  college 
level  instruction.   An  undetermined  number  of  graduates  with  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  also  enter  junior  college  teaching. 

French:   The  existing  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  program  had  un- 
official endorsement  by  the  state  sxiperintendent 's  office  as  the 
proper  educational  course  for  junior  college  preparation.   The 
advisor  estimates  that  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  candidates 
indicate  a  strong  interest  in  this  level  of  instruction. 

Geography :   This  Department  encourages  its  advanced  degree  can- 
didates to  consider  junior  college  job  possibilities,  but  no 
formal  program  of  preparation  is  offered.   The  state  association 
of  geographers  has  held  two  conferences  on  the  subject  of  the 
preparation  of  junior  college  teachers  but  no  final  conclusions 
have  been  drawn. 

Latin:   The  Department  head  indicates  that  existing  degree  pro- 
grams are  inadequate  for  the  training  of  junior  college  teachers, 
but  he  notes  that  two  committees  are  vigorously  exploring  the 
potential.   One  group  is  drawing  up  plans  for  the  preparation 
of  junior  college  teachers  and  a  second  is  examining  the  ad- 
visability of  a  Doctor  of  Arts  in  Classics. 

Mathematics :   Although  the  graduate  students  in  Mathematics  ex- 
press some  interest  in  using  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
program  for  junior  college  preparation,  the  instruction  is 
earmarked  for  secondary  education  and  is  considered  inadequate 
for  the  junior  college  level.   During  the  past  ten  years  the 
Academic  Year  Institute  program  has  trained  some  junior  college 
personnel,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  serve  this  purpose.   The 
Department  has  approved  and  is  awaiting  Graduate  College  approval 
of  a  proposal  for  a  Specialists'  Certificate  for  Junior  College 
Mathematics  Teachers. 
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Rus s i an :   The  tightness  of  the  job  market  has  necessitated  that 
most  advanced  degree  candidates  anticipate  a  wide  range  of  pos- 
sibilities and  thus  they  prepare  themselves  through  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching  plus  additional  work  for  secondary  school,  junior 
college,  and  four  year  college  positions.   At  this  point,  the 
academic  advisor  is  conducting  research  into  the  preparation  of 
junior  college  teachers. 

Social  Studies :   Approximately  one-third  of  the  graduate  students 
enrolled  indicate  an  interest  in  junior  college  teaching  by  elect- 
ing a  course  on  the  American  Community  College  as  a  part  of  their 
degree  program.   The  candidates  are  hoping  to  broaden  their 
marketability  in  a  slow  placement  field. 

Speech:   Students  interested  in  junior  college  teaching  are  di- 
rected into  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Speech  program  because  it 
offers  greater  career  flexibility  than  the  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
Teaching  of  Speech.   The  Department  is  continuing  its  discussion 
of  an  advanced  degree  program  which  would  include  special  prepara- 
tion for  teachers  of  speech  in  junior  colleges. 


College  o_f  Physical  Education 

The  College  has  undertaken  no  direct  training  activities  for 
junior  college  teachers,  though  a  number  of  its  graduates  with 
Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science  in  Teaching  degrees  take 
positions  in  junior  colleges.   The  groundwork  for  a  cooperative 
program  of  teacher  training  has  been  laid  through  the  College's 
articulation  activities.   The  Master  of  Science  in  Teaching 
degree  is  currently  being  reviewed  in  light  of  special  emphasis 
for  junior  college  teachers. 


Recommendations 

The  only  other  college  or  university  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
which  reports  graduate  programs  specifically  designed  to  prepare 
junior  college  teachers  is  Northern  Illinois  University,  which 
has  about  20  prospective  junior  college  teachers  in  various 
fields  currently  enrolled  in  a  special  Master's  program  similar 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  pro- 
grams, but  geared  to  the  junior  college.   At  least  15  other 
colleges  in  the  state  are,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  graduating 
people  who  go  into  junior  college  teaching  with  little  or  no 
specific  training  in  the  special  problems  that  confront  the 
junior  college  teacher.   If  the  projections  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education's  Committee  on  Preparation  of  Junior  College 
Teachers  are  accepted,  the  State  of  Illinois  alone  will  require 
nearly  15,000  new  teachers  in  its  junior  colleges  by  1980.   These 
new  teachers  will,  of  course,  come  from  many  sources,  but  a 
substantial  proportion  of  them  will  come,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  from  colleges  and  universities  within  the  state. 
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What  is  not  known  —  especially  in  the  non- technical  fields  — 
is  how  many  University  of  Illinois  graduates  enter  junior  college 
teaching  and  how  well  they  have  been  prepared  by  the  curricula 
they  have  followed.   It  has  been  recommended  that  the  various 
colleges  on  the  Urbana  campus,  together  with  the  Urbana  Council 
on  Teacher  Education,  support  (1)  a  survey  of  the  employment  taken 
by  graduates  with  advanced  degrees,  especially  master's  degrees, 
to  determine  the  number  going  into  junior  college  teaching,  and 
(2)  an  inquiry  into  the  adequacy  of  their  preparation  for  that 
activity.   Only  when  determinations  of  these  variables  have  been 
reached,  can  sound  decisions  be  made  regarding  program  priorities 
and  which  unit  of  the  campus  (e.g.,  the  Urbana  Council  on  Teacher 
Education  or  the  Graduate  College)  should  take  charge  of  fostering 
and  directing  programs  for  the  training  of  junior  college  teachers. 
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FACULTY  DATA 


FACULTY 


Faculty  Appointment  Policies  and  Procedures 

The  University  Statutes  recognize  these  academic  ranks:  professor,  assistant 
professor,  instructor  or  research  associate,  and  assistant.  Graduate  assistants 
are  of  two  types — research  and  training;  they  are  assigned  to  their  duties  by 
the  executive  officer  of  the  department.   Appropriate  academic  rank,  with  its 
rights  and  privileges,  may  be  accorded  members  of  the  administrative  staff. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  which  has  a  long  tradition  of  non-discrimination 
in  employment,  seeks  to  take  an  increasingly  more  positive  position.   Realizing 
that  past  conditions  and  attitudes  cannot  be  changed  by  statements  which 
merely  declare  the  University  to  be  an  equal  opportunity  employer,  the  Uni- 
versity now  recruits  employees  from  among  those  traditionally  left  out  of 
jobs. 

Appointments 

Recommendations  for  faculty  appointments  originate  at  the  department  level 
and  are  reviewed  successively  by  the  dean  or  director,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
College  (when  the  appointment  involves  a  person  who  may  be  expected  to  offer 
graduate  level  courses),  the  Chancellor,  and  the  President,  who  makes  the 
final  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  appointing  agency.   During 
the  course  of  this  review,  the  Business  Office  checks  concerning  availability 
of  funds  for  the  appointment. 

Contracts  which  state  explicitly  the  terms  of  employment  and  renewals  of 
contracts  are  usually  sent  to  faculty  members;  they  must  be  signed  and 
returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  complete  the  record.   As  a  rule, 
however,  members  of  the  faculty  in  non-tenure  positions  are  informed  con- 
cerning renewal  and  terms  of  their  appointments  several  months  before  con- 
tracts are  issued.   Except  under  unusual  circumstances  evidenced  by  certain 
special  written  agreement  approved  by  the  President  of  the  University  and 
the  appointee,  the  tenure  for  the  academic  ranks  of  professor,  associate 
professor,  assistant  professor,  instructor,  and  research  associate  are  as 
provided  in  Section  38  of  the  University  Statutes . 

An  appointment  as  professor  or  associate  professor  would  normally  be  for  an 
indefinite  term  (colloquially,  they  "have  tenure"),  except  that  first  appoint- 
ments or  temporary  appointments  may  be  made  for  shorter  periods. 

Ordinarily,  appointments  as  assistant  professor,  instructor,  or  research 
associate  are  for  one  year.   However,  upon  the  completion  of  a  probationary 
period  of  seven  academic  years,  as  defined  in  Sec.  38  (B)  of  the  University 


S t a t u t e s ,  the  assistant  professor,  instructor,  or  research  associate  may  be 
reappointed  for  an  indefinite  term.   Assistants  do  not  receive  formal  con- 
tracts, but  are  notified  by  the  department  when  their  employment  has  been 
approved. 
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Tenure  is  terminated  by  expiration  of  the  car::,  of  employment,  honorable 
retirement,  resignation,  or  discharge  for  cause.   Section  38  of  the  Uni- 
versity Statutes  gives  further   scplanation  of  tenure  termination  for  cause. 

Academic  freedom:  the  University  establishes  its  position  on  academic  freedom 
in  Section  39  of  the  Universe  i-;   Statutes . 

Promotions:  Decisions  to  recommend  promotions  usually  are  made  by  the  depart- 
ment head,  aicct  by  a  departmental  committee.   These  proposals  are  considered 
by  the  Dean  and  the  College  Executive  Committee  and  are  then  sent  to  the 
Chancellor.   Recommendations  for  promotion  to  the  ranks  of  associate  and  full 
professor  are  reviewed  by  a  committee  on  promotions.   All  recommendations 
are  reviewed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  College  and  by  the  Chancellor. 
In  the  light  or  this  process  and  review,  the  President  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  final  action. 


Statutes  provide  that  in  recommended  appointments,  promotions,  and  salary 
increases,  administrators  give  special  consideration  to  teaching  ability  and 
performance,  research  ability  and  achievement,  and  general  usefulness  or 
promise  of  usefulness  to  the  University,  whichever  are  applicable. 

Data  on  Faculty  Loads 

Faculty  instructional  loads  are  generally  measured  in  terms  of  the  student 
credit  hours  taught  and  in  terms  of  the  contact  class  hours  taught  per  week. 
At  the  University  of  Illinois  both  of  these  measures  are  used. 

Student  credit  hour  teaching  loads  are  reported  in  terms  of  "instructional 
units"  (I.U.)  for  full-time  equivalent  (F.T.E.)  instructional  faculty  member. 
This  I.U. /F.T.E.  is  a  student  faculty  ratio  which  is  developed  by  assuming 
the  percentage  of  faculty  effort  devoted  to  teaching  and  dividing  this  total 
into  the  number  of  student  credit  hours  taught.  (A  single  faculty  member  who 
devotes  50%  of  his  effort  to  instruction  and  with  this  effort  teaches  a 
total  of  100  student  credit  hours  will  develop  an  I.U. /F.T.E.  ratio  of  100 
divided  by  0.50  or  200.) 

The  ratio  of  contact  clock  hours  per  F.T.E.  instructional  faculty  is  developed 
in  a  similar  fashion.   The  contact  clock  hours  per  week  spent  by  instructional 
faculty  in  class  sessions  and  conferences  with  students  enrolled  in  individual 
instruction  courses  are  totaled  and  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  percentage  of 
effort  spent  by  each  of  these  faculty  members  in  performing  this  instruction. 
(A  single  faculty  member  who  devotes  50%  of  his  time  to  instruction  and 
performing  this  instruction  and  who  spends  6  contact  clock  hours  per  week 
will  develop  a  clock  hour  per  F.T.E.  ratio  of  6  divided  by  0.50  or  12.) 

An  instructional  unit  is  a  unit  of  measure  equal  to  the  semester  hour  credit 
received  by  each  student  in  a  section  or  course  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
students  in  the  section  or  course.   Contact  clock  hours  equal  the  hours  per 
week  an  instructor  is  in  class  session  and/or  in  conference  with  students 
in  individual  instruction  courses. 
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Provisions  for  Sabbatical  and  Other  Leaves  of  Absence 

Leaves  of  absence,  with  or  without  pay^  for  study,  research,  or  other  pro- 
fessional reasons  may  be  granted  to  a  member  of  the  faculty  under  certain 
conditions.   Recommendations  for  sabbatical  leaves  or  leaves  without  pay 
originate  with  the  department  and  are  approved -by  the  Dean  of  the  College 
involved,  the  Chancellor,  the  President,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sabbatical  Leaves  of  Absence :  Section  40  of  the  University  Statutes  provides 
that  "on  the  recommendation  of  the  head  or  chairman  of  the  department,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college,  director  of  the  school  or  the 
institute,  the  Chancellor,  the  President,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  who  has  the  rank  of  professor,  associate  professor,  or  assistant 
professor,  and  who  has  served  the  University  for  periods  incicated  on  full- 
time  appointment  as  an  instructor  or  in  higher  ranks  since  his  original 
appointment  or  since  the  termination  of  his  last  leave  of  absence  on  salary, 
may  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  with  pay  for  the  purpose  of  study,  research, 
or  other  pursuit,  the  object  of  which  is  to  increase  his  usefulness  to  the 
University;  the  following  options  are  available: 

(1)  After  completion  of  6  appointment  years  of  full-time  service,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  is  eligible  to  apply  for  sabbatical  leave  for: 

a)   appointment  year  at  one-half   salary  or  one-half  of  an  appointment 
year  at  full  salary:  or  two-thirds  of  an  appointment  year  (i.e., 
two  quarters)  at  three-fourths  salary. 

(2)  After  completion  of  four  appointment  years  of  full-time  service,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  is  eligible  to  apply  for  leave  for:  two-thirds  of  an  appointment 
year  (i.e.,  two  quarters)  at  one-half  salary;  or  one-third  of  an  appointment 
year  (one-quarter)  at  full  salary. 

(3)  After  completion  of  three  appointment  years  of  full-time  service,  and  in 
cases  where  the  interest  of  the  department  and  the  University  would  clearly 
be  served  thereby,  leave  may  be  granted  for  one-half  an  appointment  at  half 
pay,  provided  that  the  grant  of  such  leave  does  not  involve  expense  to  the 
University  in  excess  of  the  portion  of  the  salary  released  in  consequence 

of  the  granting  of  such  leave. 

In  recommending  a  leave  with  pay  according  to  any  of  the  options  provided, 
it  shall  be  understood  by  all  recommending  officers  concerning  that  the 
department  in  which  the  applicant  is  teaching  or  working  undertakes,  so  far 
as  is  practicable s  to  carry  on  during  his  absence  without  increase  in  the 
cepartmental  budget,  such  part  of  his  work  as  the  interests  of  the  Department 
and  of  the  University  require  to  be  conducted  without  interruption  during  the 
period  in  which  he  is  absent." 

Service  credit  for  leaves  of  absence  with  pay  is  not  cumulative.   Each  person 
who  has  been  on  sabbatical  must  on  return  make  a  report  through  the  usual 
official  channels  to  the  Chancellor  concerning  the  nature  of  the  studies, 
research,  or  other  work  undertaken  while  on  sabbatical  leave. 
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A  fa  -  who  rece  atical  leave  must  agree  to  return  to 

the  . ver Lion  oi         n    and  remain  in  its  service  for 

at  least  one  year  thereafter.   The  University,  on  its  pare,  agrees  to  retain 

him  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  his  return. 

No  one  on  sabbatical  i     :cept  r      ative  employment  or  engage  in  professional 
practice  or  work  for  which  he  will  re       compensation.   This  prohibition, 
however,  should  not  be  construed  ;  .g  a  faculty  member  while  on 

leave  from  giving  a  limited      r  of  lectures  or  engaging  in  limited  amounts 
of  other  work.    Lt  in  such  cases,  the  approval  of  the  Chancellor  ;o  the 
giving  of  lectures  or  the  doing  of  other  work  shall  be  required.   A  faculty 

^er  while  on  leave  may  azz^}z   a  scho] rship  or  fellowship  carrying  a 

stipend  for  purposes  of  study,  research,  or  scientific  investigation,  or 
accept  a  grant  of  money  made  for  such  purposes,  providing  the  acceptance  of 
the  grant  does  not  impose  duties  on  the  recipient  incompatible  with  the 
general  purpose  of  oho  sabbatical  leave. 

y:   Such  leaves  may  be  granted  by  the  Chancellor 
upon  recommendation  of  the  department  head  and  dean,  but  rarely  extend 
beyond  a  year.   A  request  for  such  leave  should  bo  made  as  far  in  advance 
as  possible,  so  that  neither  instruction  nor  research  programs  would  be 
interrupted.   Full-time  soaff  members  who  have  satisfactorily  fulfilled  their 
University  obligations  may  carry  on  some  professional  or  business  activity 
of  an  income-producing  character  when  such  activities  are  not  in  conflict 
with  University  interests.   The  head  of  the  department  of  which  the  employee 
is  a  member  should  know  and  approve  of  these  activities  outside  the  University. 
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ROSTER  OF  FACULTY  PERSONNEL  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


II  SEMESTER,  1970-71 
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The  following  roster  includes  the  names  of  the  271  persons  who  were  directly 
engaged  for  more  than  907.  of  their  time  in  teaching  and/or  administrative 
assignments  in  support  of  the  basic  and  advanced  programs  for  the  period 
indicated.  Offical  records  of  personnel  employed  for  all  College  and  Council 
activities  are  contained  in  the  T  and  NT  check  sheet  report  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Administrative  Studies.  A  copy  of  the  T  and  NT  Report  is  included 
in  the  back-up  file  for  NCATE  team  members. 

The  data  are  presented  in  the  following  format:  name,  birthdate,  sex,  7.  of 
teaching  time,  courses  taught,  enrollment  for  each  course,  highest  degree 
held,  institution  granting  highest  degree,  date  of  initial  appointment  to 
the  University  faculty,  professionally  related  work  assignments  immediately 
prior  to  the  University  appointment. 
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Aleamoni,  L.  M.   1938  M  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology;  Head, 
Measurement  &  Research  -  Office  of  Instructional  Resources;  17  teaching:  Educ. 
Psy.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  PhD.  Michigan  State  University;  app:  9/65; 
1963-64  -  Grad.  Ass't.  1964-65  -  Research  Ass't.  -  Michigan  State  University 

Alexander,  S.  L.   1944  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Educational 
Practice  242  -  Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  (73)  (42);  Bachelor's 

-  University  of  Illinois;  app:  7/70;  1968-69  Blackhawk  East  Jr.  College, 
Wethersfield  Jr.  High  School,  Kewanee,  Illinois,  teacher;  1967-68  -  3uda,  Illinois, 
High  School  Teacher. 

Anderson,  B.  1947  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  (16)  (73);  Bachelor's  -  Purdue  University; 
app:  7/70;  1969-70  -  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  Elementary  Teacher. 

Anderson,  E.  F.   1931  M  Associate  Professor  of  Higher  Education;  Department  of 
Secondary  &  Continuing  Education;  Coordinator  of  University  &  Junior  College 
Relations;   5  teaching:  Higher  Education  479,  Organization  &  Control  of  Higher 
Education  (15);  Sec.  &  Contin.  Education  499  -  Thesis  Research  (4);  20  Administration 

-  Acting  Chairman,  Division  of  higher  Education;  Ed.  3.  -  University  of  Illinois; 
M.S.  -  University  .   Tennessee;  B.S.  -  University  of  Tennessee:  app:  9/63; 
1960-61  -  District  ouperintendent ,  Allendale  Community  District;  1961-63  -  Jr. 
College  Dean  -  Wabash  Valley  College,  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois. 

Anderson.  R.  C.   1934  M  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology;  50  teaching: 
Educ.  Psyc^.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  Educ.  Psych.  492  -  Psychology  of 
Learning  &  Instruction  (10);  Educ,  Psych.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (5);  Educ. 
Psych.  199  -  Undergrad.  Open  Seminar  (1);  Ed.D.  -  Harvard  University;  app:  9/63; 
1960-63  -  Research  Psychologist  -  East  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  -  Rutgers  University. 

Anderson,  R.   1933  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  232  -  Educational 
Practice  ^n  Elementary  Education  (123);  Masters  -  University  Of  Illinois;  app:  9/70; 
1967-70  -  National  College  of  Education;  1963-67  -  Wheaton,  Illinois,  Teacher 
and  Principal. 

Anderson _  T.  H.   1940  M  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  and  in 
Extension;  10  teaching:  Educ.  Psych.  390  -  Elements  of  Educational  Statistics  (31); 
PhD  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/67;  1968-69  -  Upward  Bound  Project  Director, 
Arkansas  Polytechnic  College;  1969-70  -  Director  of  Testing  Service  -  Indiana 
State  University. 

Aranda,  T.  1934  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  57  teaching:  Educ.  199  -  Undergraduate 
Open  Seminar  (23);  Master's-  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/67. 
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Atkin,  J.  M.  1927  M  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education  -  Science  Educ;  10  teaching:  Sec.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (2); 
Elem.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);  PhD.  -  New  York  University;  M.A.-New  York 
University;  B.S.  -  City  College  of  New  York;  app:  9/55;  1948-50  -  Science 
Teacher  -  New  York;  1950-55  -  Science  Consultant  -  Great  Neck,  New  York. 

Babbini,  B.  E.  1925  F  Specialist  in  Education  -  .Institute  for  Research  on 
Exceptional  Children;  10  teaching:  Special  Educ.  199  -  Undergraduate  Open 
Seminar,  Manual  Communication  (14);  B.A.-San  Fernando  Valley  State  College; 
M.A.  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College;  app:  9/69;  1966-69  -  Self-employed  - 
captioned  films  for  the  deaf. 

Barnard,  J.  1940  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:   El.  Ed.  237  -  Theory 
and  Process    in  Elementary  School  Teaching  (20)  (21);  (32  Supportive  Activity); 
Master's  -  Oregon  College  of  Education;  PhD.  (in  progress)  -  University  of 
Illinois;  app:  9/70;  1963-70  -  Oregon  College  of  Education  -  Mathematics 
Instructor. 

Bartolini,  L.  1942  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Educ.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Social  Studies   (73);  Master's  - 
University  of  Illinois;  app:  870;  1968-70  -  Elgin,  Illinois,  Social  Studies 
Teacher;  1967-68  -  Knox  College  -  Freshman  Counselor. 

Bennett,  D.  E.   1933  M  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education;  100  teaching: 
Elem.  Educ.  339  -  Corrective  Reading  (42);  B.S.,  M.A.  -  Ball  State  Teachers  College; 
app:  9/66;  1964-66  -  Research  Associate  -  Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Coordinating  Center 
for  the  Cooperative  Research  Program  in  First  Grade  Reading  Instruction. 

Bezdek,  Anna  1946  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  El.  Ed.  237  -  Theory 
and  Process    in  Elementary  School  Teaching  (15);  Master's  -  University  of 
Illinois;  app:  7/68;  1967-68  -  Sadorus,  Illinois,  Grade  School  Teacher. 

Blair,  G.  M.   1908  M  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology;  100  teaching:  Ed.   Psy. 
499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);  Ed.  Psy.  311  -  Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers  (38); 
Ed.  Psy.  415  -  Psychological  Theories  Applied  to  Education  (24);  Ed.  Psy.  411  - 
Psychology  of  Adolescence  for  Teachers  (411);  PhD. -Columbia  University;  A.M.  - 
University  of  Washington;  A.B.  -  Seattle  Pacific  College;  app:  9/38;  1936-37  - 
Director,  Department  of  Research  &  Guidance  -  Everett  Public  Schools;  1938-  Edu- 
cational Psychology  -  Ohio  State  University. 

Blohowiak,  J.  1937  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  El.  Ed.  336  -  Fundamentals 
of  Reading  Techniques  (5) (6)  (8)  (7)  (8)  (12)  (10)  (9);  Master's  -  University  of 
Illinois;  app:  2/69;  1965-68  -  Nova  Scotia  Department  of  Education,  Reading 
Specialist;  1963-65  -  Ashwaukenon,  Wisconsin,  Teacher. 
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Bloom,  T.  1938  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  25  teaching:  V.  Tech.  182  -  Advanced 
Course  in  Woodwork  (13)  (15);  Master's  -  California  State  College,  Long  Beach; 
app:  8/70;  1964-70  -  Huntington  Beach,  California,  High  School  Teacher; 
1962-63  -  Seal  Beach,  California,  Sales. 

Bosshart,  D.  1944  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  211  - 
Educational  Psychology  (29)  (25);  Master's  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/66. 

Boyle,  B.  1947  F  Assistant-Teaching;  100  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  General  Science  (4) ,  Biology  (16) ,  Physics  (3) ; 
Uni.  Hi.  -  Sophomores  (19),  Freshmen(23) ;  Master's  -  University  of  Illinois; 
app:  8/70;  1969-70  -  Puerto  Rico,  Department  of  Education  -  Biology  Teacher. 

Bozinou,  Efthemia  1942  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  236  - 
Child  Development  for  Elementary  Teachers  (33)  (31);  Master's  -  University 
of  Illinois;  app:  9/69. 

Bradley,  H.  W.  Jr.   1929  M  Specialist  in  Education  -  Elementary  Education  - 
Special  Educational  Opportunities  Program;  25  teaching:  Educ.  101  -  Education 
Practicum  (14);  B.F.A.  -  University  of  Iowa;  app:  9/70;  1961-68  -  Founder, 
Folkstudio,  Rome,  Italy;  1968-70  -  Art  Consultant,  CUES,  Champaign. 

Breen,  H.  F.  Jr.   1930  M  Associate  Professor  of  Art  Education  in  Elementary 
Education;  Associate  Professor  of  Art;  50  teaching:  El.  Ed.  337  -  Art  Education 
in  the  Elementary  School  (26);  M.A.  -  University  of  Illinois;  B.A.  -  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago;  app:  9/57;  1953-54  -  Assistant  to  the  Dean  -  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago;  1954-57  -  Teacher  of  Art  -  Gary,  Indiana. 

Broudy,  H.  S.   1905  M  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Education;  Professor  of 

Higher  Education  in  Sec.  &  Cont.  Education;  75  teaching:   Sec.  Ed.  499  - 

Thesis  Research  (1);  Sec.  Ed.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Educ.  (12); 

Hp.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (4);  Hp.  Ed.  405  -  Foundations  of  Aesthetic  Educ.  (13); 

PhD.  -  Harvard  University;  M.A.  -  Harvard  University;  A.B.  -  Boston  University; 

app:  9/52;  1949-57  -  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education  -  State  Teachers 

College,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Brown,  J.     M  Assistant  Professor,  Health  and  Safety  Education;  24  teaching: 
Sec.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  -  Safety  (3);  Doctorate. 

Brown,  R.  K.   1919  M  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education; 

75  teaching:   Sec.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (2);  Sec.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (1) ; 

Sec.  Ed.  459  -  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development  (4);  Sec.  Ed.  456  -  Problems 

and  Trends  in  Specialized  Fields  of  Secondary  Education  (11);  Sec.  Ed.  240  - 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (42);  Ed.D.  -  University  of  Illinois;  M.S.,  B.S.  - 

University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/50. 
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Burin,  W.  B.   1906  M  Supervisor  -  Consultant  in  Student  Teaching;  15  teaching: 
Ed.  Pr.  242  -  Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Physical  Education 
for  Men  (12);  Ed.  Pr.  238  -  Educational  Practice  for  Special  Fields  in  Elementary 
Schools,  Physical  Education  for  Men  (1);  M.A.  -  University  of  Iowa. 

Burnett,  J.  H.   1932  F  Associate  Professor  of  Sec.  &  Continuing  Education, 
Associate  Professor  of  International  Education,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research; 
40  teaching:  Hp.  Ed.  385  -  Anthropology  of  Education  (32);  PhD.  -  Columbia 
University;  M.A.  -  Columbia  University;  B.A.  -  University  of  Tennessee;  app :  9/63; 
1957-59  -  Counselor,  Columbia  University;  1961-62  -  Teacher,  Urbana  Public  Schools. 

Burnett,  J.  R.   1928  M  Professor  -  Philosophy  of  Education;  60  teaching: 

Hp.  Ed.  410  -  Seminar  in  Theories  of  Educational  &  Social  Change  (26);  Hp.  Ed.  409 

-  Advanced  Philosophy  of  Education  (2);  Hp .  Ed.  304  -  Social  Foundations  of 

Education  (37);  Hp .  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (8);  Hp.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (3); 

PhD.  -  New  York  University;  M.A.  &  B.A.  -  University  of  Tennessee;  app:  9/59; 

1956-57  -  Philosophy  of  Education  -  Kansas  City  University;  1957-59  -  Assistant 

Professor  -  New  York  University. 

Burnett,  R.  W.   1912  M  Professor  -  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education,  Department 
Chairman;  10  teaching:  Sec.  Ed.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Educ.  (6); 
Sec.  Ed.  491  -  Field  Study  &  Thesis  Seminar  (17);  Sec.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1) ; 
Sec.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (10);  PhD.  -  Columbia  University;  A.B.  -  Kansas 
University;  app:  9/47;  1940-45  -  Assistant  Professor  -  Stanford  University;  1945- 
47  -  Professor  of  Biological  Science  -  San  Francisco  State  College. 

Burnham,  R.  A.   1928  M  Assistant  Professor  -  Ed.  Admin.  &  Supervision;  100  teaching: 
Ed.  Adm.  449  -  Independent  Study  (3);  Ed.  Adm.  462  -  Organization  &  Business 
Adm.  of  Public  Educ.  (23);  Ed.  Adm.  E470  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of 
Education  (30);  B.A.  -  University  of  Washington;  app:  9/69;  1960-66  -  Assistant 
Business  Manager  -  Sequoia  Union  High  School  District,  California;  1966-69  - 
Research  Trainee  -  Stanford  University. 

Burrell,  P.   1940  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Educ.  101  -  Education 
Practicum  (16);  Bachelor's  -  Southern  University,  Baton  Rogue,  La.;  app:  10/70; 
1969-70  -  Guyara,  South  America,  Student  Engineer. 

Campbell,  R.  A.   1932  M  Associate  Professor  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education; 
90  teaching:  Votec.  188  -  General  Shop  for  Elementary  &  Special  Education 
Teachers  (19,17);  Votec.  388  -  Special  Techniques  of  Teaching  Vocational  Industrial 
Subjects  (17);  Ed.D.  -  Pennsylvania  State  University;  app:  9/64;  1960-63  - 
Instructor,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  1963-64  -  Assistant  Professor  and 
Research  Specialist  -  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
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Campion  M.   1941  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Educ.  101  -  Education 

Practicum  (15)  (17);  Master's  -  St.  Thomas  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  app :  9/69; 

1968-69  -  St.  Louis  Park,  Minnesota  -  Elementary  School  Counselor;  1965-68  - 
St.  Louis  Park,  Minnesota  -  Elementary  School  Teacher. 

Carver,  F.  D.   1936  M  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision;  100  teaching:  Ed.  Adm.  499  -  Thesis' Research  (1);  Ed.  Adm.  449  - 
Independent  Study  (5);  Ed.  Adm.  463  -  The  Role  of  Administrative  Leadership 
(17);  Ed.  Adm.  E460  -  Public  Control  &  Administration  of  Education  (28); 
PhD.  -  University  of  Wisconsin;  app:  9/66;  1963-64  -  High  School  Principal  - 
Markesan,  Wisconsin;  1964-66  -  Assistant  to  Dean,  School  of  Education  - 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Carey,  S.   1934  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Educ.  Prac.  242  -  Edu- 
cational Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  English (96) ;  Advanced  Certificate  - 
University  of  Illinois;  app:  8/69;  1962-69  -  English  Teacher,  Champaign,  Illinois; 
1961-62  -  English  Teacher,  Fisher,  Illinois. 

Chadbourn,  Russell  A.   1928  M  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology; 
50  teaching:  Ed.  Psy,  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education,  Computer 
Uses  in  Education  (20);  PhD.  -  University  of  Colorado;  app:  9/68;  1966-67  - 
Teaching  Assistant  -  University  of  Colorado;  1966-68  -  Fellow  in  Educational 
Research  -  University  of  Colorado. 

Chalfant,  J.  C.  -  1932  M  Associate  Professor  of  Special  Education  and  in 
Institute  for  Research  on  Exceptional  Children;  75  teaching:   Sp.  Ed.  444  - 
Remediation  of  Learning  Disabilities  (6);  Sp .  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (6); 
Sp .  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  Sp.  Ed.  318  -  Workshop  &  Laboratory  in 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children(lO) ;  Sp .  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (3); 
Ed.D.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  2/57;  1965-66  -  Research  Coordinator  - 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C;  1966  -  Section  Chief  for  Fellowships  in  Special  Education  -  Department 
of  H.E.W.,  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clendenning  L.  R.   1940  M  Instructor  50  teaching:  Educ.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Industrial  Education  (16);  Master's  -  Ohio 
University;  app:  9/69. 

Cohen,  S.   1940  M  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology;  75  teaching: 
Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2)  (1);  Ed.  Psy.  412  -  Advanced  Child  Development 
(13);  Ed.  Psy.  312  -  Mental  Hygiene  &  the  School  (37);  Ed.  Psy.  449  -  Independent 
Study  (1);  PhD.  -  Purdue  University;  app:  9/67;  1961-64  -  Graduate  Research 
Assistant  -  University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Center;  1964-67  -  Teaching  Assistant 
-  Purdue  University. 
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Colwell,  R.  J.   1930  M  Professor  of  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education,  Counselor 
in  Teacher  Education;  83  teaching:   Sec.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Tchg.  in  the 
Secondary  School  (22,  21);  Sec.  Ed.  456  -  Problems  &  Trends  in  Specialized  Fields 
(14);  Sec.  Ed.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  (12);  Sec.  Ed.  449  -  Independent 
Study  (I);  Sec.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);  Ed.D.  -  University  of  Illinois; 
app:  9/61;  1955-57  -  Music  Teacher  -  Sioux  Falls  Public  Schools,  South  Dakota; 
1957-61  -  Associate  Professor  -  Eastern  Montana  College, 

Conley,  J.    M  Assistant  Professor;  Health  and  Safety  Education;  39  teaching: 
Educ.  Prac.  242  -  Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Health  (3); 
Doctorate. 


Coulthurst,  J.   1942  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Hist.  &  Phil,  of 
Education  201  -  Foundations  of  American  Education  (26)  (34)  (30);  Master's 
-  University  of  Houston;  app:  6/69;  1967-68  -  University  of  Houston  - 
Research  Assistant,  Education;  1966-67  -  University  of  Houston  -  Teaching 
Assistant,  English. 

Cox,  C.  B.   1925  M  Professor  -  Secondary  &  Continuing  Education;  Coordinator 

of  Seoncdary  Education  Student  Teaching;  50  teaching:   Sec.  Ed.  449  -  Independent 

Study  (1);  Sec.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (35); 

Sec.  Ed.  199  -  Undergraduate  Open  Seminar  (2);  Sec.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (3); 

Sec.  Ed.  490E  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  (8);  Ed.D.  -  Indiana  University; 

app:  9/64;  1958-61  -  Social  Studies  Teacher  -  University  School,  Indiana  University; 

1961-64  -  Assistant  Professor  -  Ball  State  Teachers  College. 

Daigh,  C.  F.       1938  M  Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  &  Continuing  Education; 
100  teaching:  Sec.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (22); 
Sec.  Ed.  240  -  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (35);  68  supportive  activities; 
PhD.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/66;  1960-61  -  Fulbright  Scholar  -  Free 
University  of  Berlin. 

Davis,  J.   1923  M  Assistant  Teaching;  25  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Mathematics  (28);  Master's  -  Eastern  Michigan 
University;  app:  2/71;  1962-71  -  Northern  Illinois  University  -  Supervising 
Teacher  of  Mathematics. 


Davis,  R.   19  29  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  25  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Home  Economics  (10);  Master's  -  University  of 
Arkansas;  app:  9/68;  1965-68  -  Arkansas  County  Home  Advisor. 

Davison,  D.   1936  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  33  teaching:  Sec.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of 
Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  -  Mathematics  (21)  (21);  Master's  -  University 
of  Illinois;  app:  11/70;  1967-69  -  Monast  College,  Lecturer;  1959-66  -  State 
High  School,  Australia,  Teacher. 
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DeBruiti,  J.   1941  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  El.  Ed.  449  -  Independent 

Study  (1);  El.  Ed.  335  -  Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (14)  (17)  (9)  (19); 

Master's  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  8/68;  1966-68  -  Janesville,  Wisconsin, 
Teacher  -  Junior  High  School. 

Delaney,  D.  J.   1938  -  M  Associate  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology;  Chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Counselor  Education;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  422  -  Basic 
Principles  of  Counseling  (28);  Ed.  Psy.  311  -  Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers 
(44);  Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (4);  PhD.  -  Arizona  State  University; 
app:  2/66;  1962-63  -  Director  of  Guidance  -  Strang  H.  S.,  North  Dartmouth,  Mass.; 
1963-66  -  Fellow  -  Arizona  State  University. 

Dennis,  D.   1937  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  232  -  Educational 

Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (123);  Bachelor's  -  University  of  Illinois; 

app:  2/71;  1970-71  -  Champaign,  Illinois-  Substitute  Elementary  Teacher;  1968-70  - 

Honolulu,  Ha.  -  Elementary  Teacher. 

Denny,  T.  P.  J.   1930  M  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology;  Professor  of 
Elementary  Education  -  Center  for  Instructional  Research  and  Curriculum  Evaluation 
(CIRCE);   33  teaching:   El.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  Ed.  Psy.  499  - 
Thesis  Research  (1);  El.  Ed.  459  -  Research  and  Design  in  Curriculum  Development 
(12);  Ed.D.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/57;  1955-57  -  Teacher  -  Livonia 
Public  Schools,  Michigan;  1965-67  -  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 
-  Purdue  University;  1967-68  -  Director,  Office  of  Research,  Educational  Products 
Information  Exchange  Institute,  New  York  City. 

Devitis,  J.   1945  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;   50  teaching:  Hp.  Ed.  201  -  Foundations 
of  American  Education  (22)  (29)  (32);  Master's  -  Johns  Hopkins  University;  app:  6/69; 
1967-69  -  Baltimore,  Maryland  -  Teacher. 

Dotlich,  S.   1944  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:   El.  Ed.  199  -  Undergraduate 
Open  Seminar  (70);  Master's  -  Purdue  University;  app:  8/69;  1967-69  -  West  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  Teacher;  1966-1967  -  Lombard,  Illinois,  Teacher. 

Durkin,  M.  D.   1927  F  Professor  of  Elementary  Education;  67  teaching:   El.  Ed.  433  - 
Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  in  Reading  (12);  El.  Ed.  336  -  Fundamentals  of 
Reading  Techniques  (11)  (16);  PhD.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/54;  1957-59  - 
Assistant  Professor  -  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  1959-65  -  Associate 
Professor  -  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Dwyer,  L.   1944  M  Assistant-Teaching;  25  teaching:  Sec.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of 
Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  -  Music  (22)  (21);  Master's  -  University  of  Illinois; 
app:  9/69;  9/67  -  9/69  -  South  Bend  Central  High  and  Elementary  Schools  Band 
Director;  9/66  -  9/67  -  Goshen  College  -  Trombone  Instructor. 
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Dwyer,  W.   1918  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  100  teaching:  Ed  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Social  Studies   (73);   Uni.  Hi.  -  Sub. 
freshmen  (26)  (22);  Lav/  J.  D.  1968,  Master  Educ.  1968  -  University  of  Illinois; 
app:  9/68;  1948-68  -  Self-employed  -  farms  and  motel 

Easley,  J.  A.  Jr.   1922  -  M  Professor  -  Elementary  Education;  100  teaching: 
El.  Ed.  237  -  Theory  and  Process  in  Elementary  School  Teaching  (116) (20)  (20) 
(23)  (19)  (17)  (8)  (26)  (33)  (16);  El.  Ed.  199  -  Undergraduate  Open  Seminar 
(18)  (1)  (1);  El.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2)  (7);  PhD.-  Harvard  University; 
app:  8/59;  1955-59  -  Assistant  Professor  -  University  of  Hawaii. 

Ennis ,  R.  H.   1927  M  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Education;  50  teaching: 

Hp.  Ed.  407  -  Logical  Foundations  of  Methods  (8)  (16);  Hp .  Ed.  449  -  Independent 

Study  (1);  PhD.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/54;  1951-54  -  Science  Teacher 

-  Oakwood  H.  S.  -  Fithian,  Illinois;  1962  -  67  -  Chairman,  Division  of  History, 
Philosophy,  and  Sociology  of  Education  -  Cornell  University j  1969-70  -  USOE 
Post  Doctoral  Fellow  -  U.  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Erbes,  R,   1935  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Music  (42);  Ed.  Prac.  for  Special  Fields  in 
Elementary  Schools  (42);  Sec.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School  (22)  (21);  Master's  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/69;  1959-69  -  Rochelle, 
Illinois,  Director  of  Bands. 

Erickson,  J.  E.  .1934  M  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary  &  Contintuing  Education; 
100  teaching:  Sec.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (13); 
Sec.  Ed.  459  -  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development  (20);  Sec.  Ed.  456  -  Problems 
and  Trends  in  Specilaized  Fields  of  Secondary  Education  (14);  Sec.  Ed.  336  - 
Fundamentals  of  Reading  Techniques  (16) ;  Sec.  Ed.  101  -  Introduction  to  the 
Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  (16);  Ed.D.  -  Wayne  State  University; 
app:  9/64;  1958-60  -  Teacher,  Livonia,  Michigan;  1960-64  -  Instructor,   Wayne 
State  University. 

Evans,  R.  N.   1921  M  Professor  of  Vocational  &  Technical  Education  in  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research;  25  teaching:   Votec  491  -  Field  Study  and 
Thesis  Seminar  (1);  Votec  499  -  Thesis  Research  (1)  (1);  PhD.  -  Purdue  University; 
app:  9/50;  1940-44  -  Production  Foreman  -  General  Motors,  Indianapolis; 
1946-48  -  Teacher  of  Industrial  Arts  -  Elkhart  High  School,  Indiana;  1949-50 

-  Graduate  Assistant  -  Purdue  University. 

Evertts,  E.  L.   1917  F  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education;  100  teaching: 
El.  Ed.  333  -  Teaching  of  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  (18)  (7)   (16) ; 
El.  Ed.  459  -  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development  (8);  Ed.D.-  Indiana  University; 
app:  9/65;  1962-63  -  Assistant  Professor  -  University  of  Wisconsin  -  Milwaukee; 
1963-65  -  Associate  Professor  -  University  of  Nebraska. 
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Feinberg,  W.   1937  M  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Education;  50  teaching: 
Hp.  Ed.  201  -  Foundations  of  American  Education  (354);  Hp .  Ed.  249  -  Independent 
Study  (2);  Hp .  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  Hp.Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (1); 
Hp.  Ed.  199   Undergraduate  Open  Seminar  (1);  PhD.  -  Boston  University;  app :  9/67; 
1963-65  -  Assistant  Professor  -  Boston  State  College;  1965-67  -  Assistant  Professor 
-  Oakland  University,  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Fillion,  B.  P.   1938  M  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Education  of  Secondary 
and  Continuing  Education;  100  teaching:   Sec.  Ed.  101  -  Introduction  to  the 
Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  (34);  Sec.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching 
in  the  Secondary  School  (15);  Sec.  Ed.  240  -  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (35); 
PhD.  -  Florida  State  University;  app:  9/69;  1962-66  -  Teacher,  Junior  High 
School,  Huntington  Station,  New  York;  1967-69  -  Graduate  Assistant  -  Florida 
State  University. 

Fley,  J.   1930  F  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education  - 
Division  of  Higher  Education;  75  teaching:   Sec.  Ed.  449  -  Indepent  Study  (1); 
Hi.  Ed.  467  -  The  American  College  and  University  (7);  Hi.  Ed.  480  -  Internship 
in  the  Administration  of  Higher  Education  (2);  Hi.  Ed.  478  -  The  Administration 
of  Student  Personnel  Work  (8);  Sec.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);  Ed.D.  -  Columbia 
University;  app:  9/60;  1958-59  -  Counselor,  Residence  Halls,  Colunbia  University; 
1959-60  -  Assistant  Social  Director,  Columbia  University;  1964-65  -  Assistant 
Professor  -  Columbia  University. 

Foster,  G.  E.   1942  -  F  Specialist  in  Education  -  Special  Education  Institute 
for  Research  on  Exceptional  Children;  100  teaching:  Sp .  Ed.  318  -  Workshop  and 
Laboratory  in  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  (10) ; (64%supportive  activities); 
M.Ed.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/66;  1961-65  -  (summers)  -  Camp  Counselor  - 
Lexington,  Michigan  and  Elizabethtown,  New  York;  1966  -  (summer)  -  Remedial 
Teaching  -  Highalnd  Park,  Michigan. 

Francis,  R.  B.   1941  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  El.  Ed.  335  -  Science 
in  the  Elementary  School  (9)  (14)  (17);  Bachelor's  -  Cheyney  State;  app:  8/70; 
1967-70  -  Njala  University,  Science  Curriculum  Development  Center;  1965-66  - 
Peace  Corps;  1964-65  -  School  System,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fischer,  E.   M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  Director  of  Personnel,  District  214, 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois;  25  teaching:  Sec.  Ed.  240  -  Principles   of  Secondary 
Education  (14);  Master's  degree. 

Fulton,  D.   1939  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Biology  (16);  Master's  -  Eastern  Illinois 
University;  app:  8/70;  1968-70  -  Illiopolis,  Illinois,  Principal;  1967-68  - 
Danville,  Illinois,  Bio-Science  Teacher. 
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Ganske,  E.   1940  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  232  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (123);  Master's  -  University 
of  Illinois;  app:  9/68;  1965-67  -  Monroe  Co.  (Florida),  Elementary  Teacher. 

Gifford,  M.   1942  F  Assistant-Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Latin  (4),  Russian  (4);  Bachelor's  degree; 
app:  2/69. 

Gobi,  B.   1946  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  25  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  P.E.  for  Women  (17);  Ed.  Prac.  238  -  Educational 
Practice  for  Special  Fields  in  Elementary  Education  (17);  Bachelor's  -  Indiana 
University;  app:  9/70;  1969-70  -  Glennwood,  Illinois  -  Teacher,  Physical  Education. 

Gould,  0.  E.   1925  M.   Associate  Professor,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education; 
100  teaching:  Sec.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (2);  Sec.  Ed.  241  -  Technic 
of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (13) ;  Sec.  Ed.  101  -  Introduction  to  the 
Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  (21);  Sec.  Ed.  240  -  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education  (29);   PhD.-  University  of  Minnesota;  app:  9/58;  1948-51  -  High  School 
Teacher  -  Sherburn,  Minnesota;  1952-57  -  Teacher  -  University  High  School, 
University  of  Minnesota;  1952-58  -  Supervisor  of  Student  Teachers  in  Science, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Goulet,  L.  R.   1939  -  M  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology;  25  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (5);  Ed.  Psy. 
412  -  Advanced  Child  Development  for  Students  of  Education  (14);  Ed.  Psy.  449  - 
Independent  Study  (2);  PhD.  -  St.  Louis  University;  app:  9/69;  1964-65  - 
Research  Fellow  -  University  of  California;  1965-69  -  Research  Associate  - 
Human  Resources  Research  Institute  -  West  Virginia  University. 

Griggs,  M,  B.   1942  -  F  Instructor,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education;  65  teaching: 
Votec  101  -  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Profession  (21) ;  Votec  240  -  Principles  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (23);  M.  Ed.   -  A.M.  &  N.  College,  Arkansas; 
app:  1967;  1965-66  -  Champaign,  Illinois  -  Teacher,  Home  Economics. 

Gronlund,  N.  E.  1920-M  Professor,  Educational  Psychology;  75  teaching:  Ed,  Psy. 
449  -  Independent  Study  (2);  Ed.  Psy.  391  -  Construction  and  Use  of  Tests  in 
Teaching  (35)  (24);  Ed.  Psy,  392  -  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Measurement 
(34  Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (3);  PhD.  -  University  of  Michigan;  app:  9/52 
1950-52  -  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  and  Occupational 
Information  -  University  of  Michigan;  1949-50  -  Assistant  Professor  -  Western 
Washington  College  of  Education. 
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Grotelueschen,  A.  D.   1940  M  Assistant  Professor,  Educational  Psychology, 
Associate  Dean;  50  Administration,  Associate  Dean  for  Research  of  the 
College  of  Education;  Ed.D.  -  University  of  Nebraska;  app :  9/69;  1963-66  - 
Research  Associate  -  University  of  Nebraska;  1966-68  -  Research  Associate  - 
Columbia  University; 

Hagood,  R.   1941  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;   50  teaching:'  Hp .  Ed.  201  -  Foundations 
of  American  Education  (31)  (21)  (23);  Master's  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/69; 
1964-67  -  Boise  Public  Schools,  Teacher  of  History. 

Hamilton,  G.   1945  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Educ.  101  -  Education 
Practicum  (15);  Master's  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/69;  1967-68  - 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  Teaching  Assistant. 

Hamilton,  J.   1938  M  Assistant-  Teaching;  75  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  English  (96);  Master's  -  Harvard  University; 
app:  9/66;1965-66  -  Calvin  College,  Assistant  Instructor,  Historical  and  Philos- 
ophical Foundations  of  Education;  1963-65  -  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  -  Teacher,  Bible 
and  History. 

Hamilton,  M.   1937  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  75  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  232  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (123)  (96);  Master's  -  University 
of  Illinois;  app:  9/68;  1966-68  -  Champaign,  Illinois  -  Administrator, 
Montessori  School;  1964-66  -  Calvin  College,  Supervisor,  Student  Teaching. 

Hardiman,  George  M  Associate  Professor  Art  Education;  46  teaching:   El.  Ed.  337 
-  Art  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  (3)  (12);  Doctorate. 

Hastings,  J,  B.   1939  M  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Teacher  Education,  Student 
Services;  100  Administration;  Master's  -  Ball  State  University;  app:  9/66; 
1962-64  -  Selma  (Indiana)  High  School  -  Teacher  of  English;  1964-66  -  Muncie 
(Indiana)  Trade  School  -  Teacher  of  English. 

Hastings,  J.  T.  1911  M  Professor,  Educational  Psychology,  Director  of  CIRCE; 
15  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);  PhD.  -  University  of  Chicago; 
app:  1943;  1935-39  -  Mathematics  Teacher  -  Muncie,  Indiana;  1941-42  -  Research 
Assistant  -  University  of  Chicago. 

Hattabaugh,  Freddie  1942  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  232  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (123);  Master's  -  Eastern  Illinois 
University;  app:  9/70;  1964-65  -  Elk  Grove,  Illinois,  Teacher,  Elementary , creative  class; 
1963-64  -  Eastern  Illinois  University,  Graduate  Assistant. 
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Hawkins,  L.  E.   1926  M  Assistant  Professor,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education; 
100  teaching:   Sec,  Ed.  199  -  Undergraduate  Open  Seminar  (1);  Sec.  Ed.  240  - 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (29);  Sec.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in 
the  Secondary  School  (21);  PhD.  -  Indiana  University;  app .  9/70;  1964-66  - 
French  Instructor  -  University  Schools  -  Indiana  University;  1966-70  -  French 
instructor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department-  University  Schools,  Indiana  University. 

Hemp,  P.  E.   1922  M  Professor,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education;  75  teaching: 
Votec  448  -  Continuing  Education  (18)  (5) ;  Votec  499  -  Thesis  Research  (1) ; 
Votec  449  -  Independent  Study  (3) ;  Votec  349  -  Special  Study  and  Investigation 
in  Voc.  Tech.  Education  (1);  Votec  276  -  Student  Teaching  in  Vocational  Agri- 
culture (11);  Ed.D.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app.  9/53;  1947-53  -  Teacher  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  -  Wenona,  Illinois;  1955-56  -  Assistant  Professor  - 
University  of  Vermont;  1956-58  -  Assistant  Professor  -  Purdue  University. 

Henderson,  K,  B.   1910  M  Professor,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education;  84  teaching: 
Sec.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (10);  Sec.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1); 
Sec.  Ed.  240  -  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (35)  (38);  Sec.  Ed.  456  - 
Problems  and  trends  in  Specialized  Fields  of  Secondary  Education  (Mathematics)  (15) ; 
PhD.  -  Ohio  State  University;  app.  9/48;  1937-42  -  High  School  Physics  and 
Advanced  Mathematics  Teacher  -  Rocky  River,  Ohio;  1946-48  -  Assistant  Professor 

-  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Henderson,  R.  A.   1925  M   Professor,  Special  Education,  Professor  in  IREC; 

50  teaching:  Sp .  Ed.  464  -  Administration  of  Special  Education  (8);  Sp .  Ed.  491 

-  Field  Study  and  Thesis  Seminar  (1);  Sp .  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (8); 

Sp.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  Ed.D.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/54; 
1958-62  -  Consultant  in  the  Education  on  the  Mentally  Retarded, State  of  California, 
Department  of  Education. 

Hering,  W.   1940  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  25  teaching:  Sec.  Ed.  101  -  Intro- 
duction to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  (25)  (27);  Master's  - 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington. ;  app:  8/70;  1962-66  -Teacher  of  Social  Studies ;A 
1966-70  -  Develop  and  Implement  Curriculum  Materials. 

Hexner,  P.   1948  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  236  -  Child 
Development  for  Elementary  Teachers  (20)  (24);  Bachelor's  -  McGill  University, 
Canada;  app:  2/70, 

Hicks,  B.  L'.   1915  M  Professor,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education;  50  teaching: 
Sec.  Ed.  249  -  Independent  Study  (4) ;  Sec.  Ed.  459  -  Workshop  in  Curriculum 
Development  -  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (7)  (5);  PhD.  -  California  Institute 
of  Technology;  app:  3/53;  1946-49  -  Chief,  Combustion  Branch,  Ballistic 
Research  Laboratories,  Maryland;  1949-53  -  Physicist  and  Assistant  to  Laboratory 
Chief j  Ballistic  Research  Laboratories,  Maryland. 
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Hidde,  J.   1946  F.   Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  211  - 
Educational  Psychology  (31)  (29);  Bachelor's  -  Knox  College;  app :  7/69. 

Hienz ,  W.   1940  -  Assistant  -  Teaching;  25  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Music  (42);  Ed.  Prac.  238  -  Educational 
Practice  for  Special  Fields  in  Elementary  Schools  -  Music  (42);  Bachelor's  - 
University  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee);  app:  9/70. 

Hodges,  R.  L.   1921  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  English  (96);  Master's  - 
Western  Illinois  University  -  Macomb;  app:  8/70;  3/46-6/46  -  Media  High 
School,  Media,  Illinois  -  Teacher  of  English;  9/46-1/51  -  Mt.  Carroll  High 
School,  Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois  -  Teacher  of  English 

Howard,  L.  1941  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:   Educ.  101  -  Education 
Practicum  (14);  Bachelor's  -  Indiana  University,  Bloomington;  app:  1970; 
1966-70  -  School  City  of  Gary,  Indiana,  Teacher. 

Hoetker,  W.   M  Associate  Professor,  English;  42  teaching:  Sec.  Ed.  241  - 
Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  -  English  (19);  Doctorate. 

Hult,  R.  1941  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Hp .  Ed.  201  -  Foundations 

of  American  Education  (23)  (25)  (24);  Master's  -  University  of  Illinois; 

app:  1969;  2/67-9/68  -  Adler  Zone  Center,  Clinical  Work,  Adm.  Ass't.;  2/69  -  6/69  - 

Educ.  Products  Info.  Exchange,  University  of  Illinois,  Research. 

Hurder,  W.  P.   1919  M  Professor,  Special  Education  and  in  IREC;  25  teaching: 
Sp.  Ed.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students,  of  Education  (1);  PhD.  -  Ohio 
State  University;  app:  9/65;  1957-58  -  Assistant  Director  for  Mental  Health  - 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  1958-65  -  Associate 
Director  for  Mental  Health  Training  and  Research-  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board,  Georgia. 

Hussel,  D.   1941  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  232  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (123);  Master's  -  Rockford  College;  app:  1970; 
2/65  -  19  70  -  Rockford  Schools  -  Teacher. 


Ince ,  R.  L.  1936  M  Associate  Professor,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education, 
Associate  Professor,  Speech  -  L.A.S.;  55  -  teaching:   Educ.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  (30);  Sec.  Ed.  247  -  Teaching  of 
Speech  (30)  (27  supportive  activities);  PhD.  -  Northwestern  University;  app:  9/64; 
1959-62  -  High  School  Teacher  -  Wichita,  Kansas;  1962-64  -  Assistant,  Speech 
Education,  Northwestern  University;  1963-64  -  Instructor,  School  of  Education, 
Northwestern  University. 
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Isaacs,  D.  L.  1942  M  Head  of  Instructional  Materials  -  Office  of  Instructional 
Resources;  11  teaching:  El.  Ed.  354  -  Audio-Visual  Communication  (3)  (3); 
Ed.  Prac.  238  -  Educational  Practice  for  Special  Fields  in  Elementary  Schools 

-  Early  Childhood  (11);  Ed.  Psych.  449  -  Independent  Study  (3);  Ed.  Psych.  499  - 
Thesis  Research  (2);  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 
Education  -  Educational  Media  (3) ;  Se.  Ed.  354  -  Audio-Visual  Communication 

(11)  (11)  (15);  PhD.  -  Indiana  University;  app :  .9/96;  1968-(summer)  -  Indiana 
University  Lecturer;  1968-69  -  Research  Associate,  Indiana  University. 

Jacobs,  P.  H.  1928  M  Councelor  in  Teacher  Education,  Associate  Professor  of 
English;  26  teaching:   Sec.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School  (15);  A.M.  -  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  app:  9/64;  1960-61 

-  Coordinator  of  Language  Arts  -  Duval  County  Public  Schools,  Jacksonville, 
Florida;  1961-64  -  State  Consultant  in  Language  Arts  -  Florida  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Tallahassee. 

Johnson,  F.  L.   1923  F  Associate  Professor,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education; 
50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  232  -  Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (4); 
Ed.  Prac.  220  -  Educational  Practice  in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  (17); 
(12  supportive  activities);  M.S.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/52;  1947  - 
High  School  English  and  Speech  Teacher  -  Jacksonville,  Florida;  1949-52  - 
Supervisor,  Speech  Correction  -  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Johnson,  W.  D.   1928  M  Associate  Professor,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education; 
50  teaching:   Se.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);  Se.  Ed.  490  -  Seminar  for 
Advanced  Students  in  Education  (8);  Se.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School  (28);  Ed.D.  -  Stanford  University;  app:  9/  66;  1955-62  -  Teacher 
and  Social  Studies  Department  Chairman  -  Ceres,  California;  1962-64  -  Research 
Assistant  -  Stanford  University;  1964-66  -  Assistant  Professor  -  University 
of  Colorado. 


Jones,  R.  S.   1918  M  Professor,  Educational  Psychology;  10  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  499 
Thesis  Research  (7);  Ed.  Psy.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  (on  leave  Semester  2, 
1970-71);  PhD.  -  Ohio  State  University;  app:  9/50;  1946-47  -  Assistant  Instructor 
and  Instructor  -  University  of  Omaha;  1947-50  -  Assistant  Instructor  -  Ohio 
State  University. 

Jordan,  L.   1926  F  Professor,  Special  Education  &  IREC ;  100  teaching: 
Ed.  Prac.  220  -  Educational  Practice  in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children(22) ; 
Ed.  Prac.  232  -  Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (4);  Sp .  Ed.  499  - 
Thesis  Research  (1);  Sp .  Ed.  323  -  Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Mentally 
Handicapped  (24);  Sp.  Ed.  199  -  Undergraduate  Open  Seminar  (17) (6) ;  Sp.  Ed.  417 
-  Psycho  Educational  Problems  of  Exceptional  Children  (26);  Sp .  Ed.  449  - 
Independent  Study  (2);  PhD.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/56;  1950-52  - 
Teacher  -  Danville,  Illinois;  1952-56  -  Teacher,  Galveston,  Texas. 
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Juhl,  L.  R.  1945  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Mathematics  (28);  Bachelor's 
Concordia  College,  Moorhead,  Minnesota;  app :  19  70;  Summer,  1970  -  Peace 
Corps,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Campus  Recruiter;  1967-69  -  U.S.  Peace  Corps 
(Malaysia) -Teacher , 

Kaczkowski,  H.  R.  1924  M  Associate  Professor,  Educational  Psychology; 

75  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (3);  Ed.  Psy.  424  -  Supervised 

Practice  in  Counseling  (3);  Ed.  Psy.  425  -  Principles  of  Guidance  (41); 

PhD.  -  University  of  Wisconsin;  app:  9/62;  1954-57  -  Instructor  and  Assistant 

Professor  -  DePaul  University;  1957-62  -  Assistant  Professor  -  University 

of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

Karier,  C.  J.   1928  M  Professor,  History  of  Education;  33  teaching:  Hp .  Ed.  302  - 

History  of  American  Education  (93);  Hp .  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (3); 

Hp.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (3);  Hp .  Ed.  199  -  Undergraduate  Open  Seminar   (1) ; 

67%  Administration  -  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Philosophy  of 

Education;  PhD.  -  University  of  Wisconsin;  app:  9/69;  1967-68  -  History  of 

Education  Teacher  -  University  of  Wisconsin;  1968-69  -  Professor  -  University 

of  Rochester. 


Karnes,  M.  R.   1912  M  Professor,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education;  58  teaching: 
Votec  489  -  Administration  of  Vocational  &  Technical  Education  (34)  (28) ; 
PhD.  -  University  of  Missouri;  app:  9/48;  1946-48  -  Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Education  -  University  of  Missouri. 

Karnes,  M.  B.   1916  F  Professor,  Special  Education  and  IREC;  50  teaching: 
Sp.  Ed.  456  -  Problems  and  Trends  in  Special  Education  (10);  Sp .  Ed.  459  - 
Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development  (16);  Sp .  Ed.  316  -  The  Gifted  Child  in 
School  and  Society  (18)  (32);  Sp,  Ed.  249  -  Independent  Study  (1);  Ed.  Prac. 
220  -  Educational  Practice  in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  (16) ; 
Ed.  Prac.  232  -  Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (4);  Ed.D.  - 
University  of  Missouri;  app:  9/65;  1950-53  -  Director  of  a  pre-school  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded  -  Champaign,  Illinois;  1953-65  -  Director  of  Special 
Services  -  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Katz,  L.  G.   1932  F  Associate  Professor  -  Early  Childhood  Education,  Elementary 
Education  -  ERIC;  50  teaching:  El.  Ed.  459  -  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development  (31); 
El.  Ed.  334  -  Principles  and  Practices  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (32); 
El.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  El.  Ed.  491  -  Field  Study  and  Thesis 
Seminar  (1);  PhD.  -  Stanford  University;  app:  2/68;  1966 (fall)  -  Teaching 
Assistant  -  Stanford  University;  1966-68  -  Consultant  -  Institute  for  Social 
Science  Research,  San  Francisco  State  College. 
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Kaulfers,  W.  V.   1904  M  Professor,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education; 
100  teaching:   Se.  Ed.  101  -  Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary- 
School  Subjects  (29)  (19);  Se.  Ed.  240  -  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 
(20);  Se.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  PhD.  -  Stanford  University; 
app:  9/48;  1946-48  -  Consultant  -  U.  S.  Army  Language  School. 

Kazaniwskyj ,  L.   1946  M.   Assistant  -  Teaching;  64  teaching:  Hp .  Ed.  201  - 
Foundations  of  American  Education  (29)  (25)  (46);  Hp .  Ed.  249  -  Independent 
Study  (1);  Bachelor's  -  St.  Mary's  College;  app:  1970;  1967-70  -  University 
of  Illinois,  Teaching  Assistant. 

Keane,  S.  D.   1937  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  232  -  Edu- 
cational Practice  in  Elementary  Teaching  (123);  Bachelor's  -  Mt.  St.  Joseph 
College;  app:  1971;  1960-64  -  St.  William  School,  Cincinnati,  Teacher. 

Kettelkamp,  G.  C.   1903  M  Professor,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education; 
50  teaching:   Se.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (21); 
Se.  Ed.  240  -  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (37);  Se.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis 
Research  (2);  Se.  Ed.  490  —  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education  (1); 
PhD.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:9/30;  1928-30  -  High  School  History 
Teacher  -  Olney,  Illinois;  1931-37  -  Teacher  of  German  -  Thornton,  Illinois 
High  School  and  Junior  College. 

Kidd,  R.   1941  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  238  -  Educational 
Practice  for  Special  Fields  in  Elementary  Schools  -  Music  (42);  Ed.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Music  (42) ;  (25  supportive  services) ; 
Master's  -  University  of  Oklahoma;  app:  1969;  1967-68  -  Director  of  Instruction 
of  Music,  West  Jr.  High  School,  Norman,  Oklahoma;  1964-67  -  Coordinator  of 
Elementary  Bands  and  Associate  Director  of  Norman  High  School  Band. 

Kimmel,  E.   1947  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:   El.  Ed.  237  -  Theory 
and  Process  in  Elementary  School  Teaching  (26);  Master's  -  New  York  University; 
app:  1969;  9/67  -  6/68  -  Inst,  for  Developmental  Studies  -  Asst.  Teacher; 
9/68  -  6/69  -  Board  of  Education,  St.  Thomas,  VI,  Teacher,  Department  of 
Education,  St.  Thomas,  VI,  Research  and  Order  Librarian. 

Knapp ,  C.  G.   1905  M  Professor,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education,  100  teaching: 
Se.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);  Se.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School  (12);  (44  support  of  teaching);  PhD.  -  University  of  Wisconsin; 
app:  2/47;  1927-35  -  Physical  Education  Director,  Fremont,  Nebraska;  1935-46  - 
Physical  Education  Director,  University  of  Wisconsin;  1946-47  -  Consultant  for 
Health  and  Physical  Education  -  Inter-American  Educational  Foundation. 
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Knifong,  J.   1941  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  25  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education-  Mathematics  (28);  Se.  Ed.  240  - 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (2);  Se.  Ed.  101  -  Introduction  to  the 
Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  (10)  (1);  Master's  -  Northern  Illinois 
University;  app :  1968;  1964-66  -  Hampshire  High  School,  Hampshire,  Illinois, 
Teacher. 


Kohut,  D.   1935  M  Assistant  Professor,  Music;  25  teaching:  Se.  Ed.  101  - 
Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  -  Music  (35) ; 
Doctorate,  Eastman  School  of  Music. 


Koebel,  A.  A.   1933  F  Instructor,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education, 
Instructor,  Dance;  35  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational  Practice  in 
Secondary  Education  (1);  Se.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School  (1);  3.S.  -  Murray  State  University,  app:  9/69;  1967-68  -  Substitute 
Teacher,  Dance  -  Champaign,  Illinois  and  Urbana,  Illinois  Public  Schools; 
1968-69  -  Junior  High  School  Art  Teacher,  Urbana,  Illinois. 


Koenke,  K.  R.   1935  M  Assistant  Professor,  Elementary  Education;  100  teaching: 
El.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (2);  Se.  Ed.  336  -  Fundamentals  of  Reading 
Techniques  (21)  (3);  El.  Ed.  432  -  Clinical  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  in 
Reading  (12);  Se.  Ed.  459  -  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development  -  Reading  (8); 
PhD.  -  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  app:  9/68;  1961-64  -  High  School 
Teacher  -  Colby,  Wisconsin;  1964-67  -  Research  Assistant  -  University  of 
Wisconsin;  1967-68  -  Instructor,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Kunzman,  G.   1931  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education-  Art.  (18);  Ed.  Prac.  238  - 
Educational  Practice  for  Special  Fields  in  Elementary  Schools  -  Art  (18) ; 
Ed.  Psy.  211  -  Educational  Psychology  (20);  Master's  -  Texas  Tech.,  Lubbock, 
Texas;  app:  1967. 


Kupperman,  P.   1928  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  75  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  220  - 
Educational  Practice  in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  (17);  Ed.  Prac. 
232  -  Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (4);  Master's  -  University 
of  Illinois ;  app:  1968 

Kusick,  J.   1941  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Educ.  101  -  Education 
Practicum  (13) ;Master 's  -  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  app:  1969. 
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Lansing,  K.  M.   1925  M  Professor,  Elementary  Education,  Professor  of  Art; 
33  teaching:   El.  Ed.  337  -  Art  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  (1)  (57) 

(1)  (3);  Ed.D.  -  Pennsylvania  State  University;  app:  9/56;  1951-54  -  Art 
Teacher,  Scotia,  New  York;  1955-56  -  Instructor  -  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Lavatelli,  C.  3.   1911  F  Professor,  Elementary  Education;  100  teaching: 
El.  Ed.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education  (7);  El.  Ed.  499  - 
Thesis  Research  (1);  El.  Ed.  434  -  Programs  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (16); 
El.  Ed.  437  -  Methods  of  Child  Study  (24);  El.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (1); 
PhD.  -  Columbia  University;  app:  9/46;  1940-44  -  Critic  Teacher  for  grades 
6  &  7  -  New  York  State  Teachers  College;  1944-46  -  Instructor,  Early  Child- 
hood Education  -  Columbia  University  Teachers  College. 

Lemke,  A.   1942  M  Assistant-Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  English(96) ;  Master's  -  University  of 
Illinois;  app:  1970;  1968-70  -  University  High  School,  Urbana,  Illinois  - 
Teaching  Assistant. 

Leonhard ,  P.  H.   1916  F  Lecturer,  Educational  Psychology;  50  teaching: 
Ed.  Psy.  211  -  Educational  Psychology  (30)  (22);  Ed.D.  -  Columbia  University; 
app:  9/64;  1942-45  -  Supervisor  of State  Public  School  Program  -  New  York 
State  War  Council,  Office  on  Physical  Fitness,  Albany;  1964-65  -  Assistant, 
University  of  Illinois. 

Lerch,  H.  H.  1927  M  Professor,  Elementary  Education;100  teaching: 
El.  Id.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (1)  (1)  (3);  El.  Ed.  332  -  Principles  and 
Practices 'in  Elementary  Mathematics  Education  (47)  (2);  El.  Ed.  435  - 
Diagnosis  and  Correction  in  Elementary  Mathematics  (2);  El.  Ed.  459  -  Research 
and  Design  in  Curriculum  Development  (12);  El.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study 

(2)  (1);  El.  Ed.  491  -  Field  Study  and  Thesis  Seminar  (1);   Ed.D.  -  University 
of  Illinois;  app:  9/57;  1954-57  -  Teacher,  Dupo,  Illinois;  1960-65  -  Assistant 
Professor  -  Southern  Illinois  University;  1965-66  -  Associate  Professor  - 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

Levy,  S.  R.   1934  M  Assistant  Professor  of  Pligher  Education,  Secondary  and 
Continuing  Education,  Associate  Dean  of  Students;  25  teaching:  Hi.  Ed.  480  - 
Internship  in  the  Administration  of  Higher  Education  (1) ;  Hi.  Ed.  443  - 
The  College  Student  (23);  S^_   Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  PhD.  -  University 
of  Michigan;  app:  9/68;  1959-64  -  Administrative  Assistant  &  Freshman  Counselor 
-  University  of  Michigan;  1964-68  -  Assistant  Professor  &  Associate  Dean  of 
Students  -  Cornell  University. 
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Link,  H.  19  20  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  75  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  German  (13);  Master's  -  University  of  Illinois; 
app :  1961;  1952-57  -  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois. 

Long,  T.  J.   1938  M  Assistant  Professor,  Educational  Psychology;  75  teaching: 
Ed.  Psy.  424  -  Supervised  Practice  in  Counseling,  (4);  Ed.  Psy.  312  -  Mental 
Hygiene  and  the  School  (36);  Ed.  Psy.  449  -  Indepdsndent  Study  (3);  Ed.  Psy. 
499  -  Thesis  Research  (1);  Ed.D.  -  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe;  app:  9/67; 
1963-64  -  High  School  Teacher  and  Counselor  -  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  1965-67  - 
Veteran's  Administration  Counselor,  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe. 

Longstreet,  W.  S.   1935  F  Assistant  Professor,  Secondary  and  Continuing 
Education;  100  teaching:   Se.  Ed.  240  -  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (34); 
Se.  Ed.  101  -  Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  (34); 
Se.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (22);  PhD.  -  Indiana 
University;  app:  9/70;  1967-68  -  Elementary  Teacher  -  University  School, 
Indiana  University;  1968-70  -  Graduate  Assistant  and  Document  Analyst  -  Indiana 
University. 

Mads en,  A.  L.   1935  M  Associate  Professor,  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education, 
English;  100  teaching:  Se,  Ed.  101  -  Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary 
School  Subjects  (38)  (13);  Se.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (2);  Se.  Ed.  499  - 
Thesis  Research  (2);  Se.  Ed.  199  -  Undergraduate  Open  Seminar  (8);  Se.  Ed.  240  - 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (37);  PhD.  -  State  University  of  Iowa;  app:  9/66; 
1962-66  -  Teacher  -  University  High  School  -  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Madsen,  J.   1921  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  75  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Spanish;  Master's  -  Northwestern  University; 
app:  1970;  1969-71  -  High  Schools  of  :  Park  Ridge,  Oak  Park,  &  Franklin  Park, 
Illinois  -  Sub.  Teacher. 


Maehr,  M.  L.   1932  M  Professor  &  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Psychology;  25  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (7);  Ed.  Psy.  449  - 
Independent  Study  (6);  PhD.  -  University  of  Nebraska;  app:  9/67;  1959-60  - 
Psychological  Counselor  -  University  of  Nebraska;  1960-67  -  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  -  Concordia  Senior  College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Mahaffey,  A.  K.   1920  F  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education  in  Vocational 

I  Technical  Education;  80  teaching:   Votec  382  -  Cooperative  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  Programs  (16)  (47)  ;  Votec.  349  -  Special  Study  and  Investi- 
gation in  Vocatic _  and  Technical  Education  (1) ;  Votec  271  -  Technique  and 

Curriculum  Development  for  Teaching  Data  Processing  and  Office  Machines  (12) 
(12);  PhD.  -  University  of  Illinois;  apt:  9/58;  1953-58  -  High  School  Teacher  - 
St.  Joseph,  — -inois ;  1965-67  -  High  School  Teacher  -  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Mancuso.  J".   192        iructor,  Secondary  &  Continuing  Education;  100  teaching: 

Ed.  Prac.  238  -  Ec  -  rial  Practice  for  Special  Pields  in  Elementary  Schools  (17); 

Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  (17);  Se.  Ed.  241  - 
Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (17);  (17  supporting  activities); 
A.M.  -  Colorado  State  College  of  Education;  app:  9/67;  1958-62  -  High  School 
Physic:.."..  Education  Teacher  -  Geneva,  Illinois;  1962-67  -  Physical  Education  and 
Health  Coordinator  -  Lombard,  Illinois. 

Mano lakes ,  T.  1.928  M  Professor  &  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
Education        ihing:  El.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (2);  El.  Ed.  459  - 
Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development;  Ed.D.  -  Columbia  University;  app :  9/59; 
1953-57  -  Teacher,  Great  Neck,  New  York;  1957-59  -  Lecturer  -  Hunter  College. 

Marshall,  H.  J.   _>27  M  Associate  Profess       imentary  Education,  Associate 

Professor,  Art;  50  teaching:  Se.  Ed.  241  -  nic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 

School  (1    Se.  Ed.  240  -  Principles  c.      ndary  Education  (14);  Ed.D.  - 
Pennsylvar-    tate  University;  app:  9/69;  1965-66  -  Art  Teacher  -  Eastern 
Kentucky  U     sity;  1967-69;-  Director  of  Publications  and  Coordinator  of 
Special  Projects  -  National  Art  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Martin,  11.  1942  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  211  -  Educational 
Psychology  (30)  (32);  Piaster's  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  1968. 

Marturano,  A.   1942  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teac    ;:  Ed.  Prac.  232  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (123);  Master's  -  Northern 
Illinois  University;  app:  1970:  ...   -69  -  University  School,  Northern  Illinois 
University;,  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher;  1969-70  -  University  School 
and  Department  of  Education  -  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro,  Super- 
vising Teacher  and  Instructor  of  Children's  Lit. 


Masucci,  M.  J.   1932  M  Assistant  Professor,  Educational  Psychology;  75  teaching: 
Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (3);  Ed.  Psy.  312  -  Mental  Hygiene  and  the 
School  (23);  Ed.  Psy.  449  -  Independent  Study  (3);  Ed.  Psy.  427  -  Principles 
anc  Techniques  of  Group  Guidance  (9);  Ed.D.  -  Syracuse  University;  app:  9/66; 
1959-63  -  Interviewer  -  New  York  State  Employment  Service;  1964-66  -  Teaching 
Assistant  -  Syracuse  University, 

Matheny,  B.   1926  F  Assistant  -   .  ich:   ;  50  teaching:  El.  Ed.  233  -  Classroom 
Programs  in  Childhood  Education  (20)  (19);  Master's  -  Southern  Illinois  University; 
app:  1969;  1964-69  -  Olivet  Nazarene  College,  Member  of  Education  Department  - 
Teaching  Methods  and  Coordinating  the  21.    Ed.  Stud.  Teaching  Program. 
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Mather,  M.  E,   1914  F   Professor,  Voca     L  and  Technical  Education;  55  teaching: 
Votec  491  -  rield  Study  and  Thesis  S      :  (1) ;Votec  45C  -  Evaluation  in  Home 
Economics  Education  (10) ;  Votec  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education  (1) ; 
Votec  349  -  Special  Study  a:   I  restigation  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
(1);  20%-Votec  451  -  Directing  Personnel  Development  in  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Practice-  Arts  Education  (15),  Votec  492  -  Thesis  Research  (1);  Ed.D.  - 
Columbia  I  .versity;  ap    ^/53;  1944-45  -  Associate  Professor  and  Department 
Head  -  Muskingum  Colie^_,  Ohio;  1947-53  -  Professor  ana  Department  Head  -  Hood 
College,  Aery land. 

McGill,  J.E:r.  1219  M  Professor,  Elei   .::  :y  Icucation;  100  teaching:  El.  Ed.  433  - 
Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  in  Special  Fields  of  Elementary  Education  - 
Social  Studies  (14]  ;  El.  Ed,  2o5  -  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 
School  (25)  (5);  El.  Ed„  449  -  Independent  Study  (1) ;  El.  Id.  459  -  Workshop 

-iculum     lopment  (33);  Ed.D.  -  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

app :   2/55;  1951-52  -  Lecturer  -  Queens  College,  New  York;  1952-54  -  Associate 
Professor  -  Michigan  State  Normal  College. 

McGreal,  S.   1940  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  75  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  P.E   for  Women  (17)   English  (96);  Master's  - 
Southern  Illinois  University;  app:  '.  1265-67  -  High  School  English  Teacher 

and  Reading  Instructor,  Rantoul,  I_. nois ;  1962-65  -  High  School  English  Teacher, 

Proviso  tfei  t   High  School. 

McGreal,  T.  L.   15  40  M  Assistant  Professor,  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervis   n;  50  Ac...     :ration  -  Director  of  Educational  Placement  Office; 
Ed.D.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  2/65;  1962-65  -  Mathematics  Teacher  and 
High  School  Basketball  Coach  -  Maywood,  Illinois. 

McGuire,  D.   1924  F  Assistant  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology;  75  teaching: 
Psy.  429  -  Field  Instruction  in  Counseling  (1);  Ed.  Psy.  449  -  Independent 

Study  (4);  Ed.  Psy.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education  (6); 
.Psy.  343  -  Individual  Intelligence  Testing  (8);  Ed.  Psy.  424  -  Supervised 
actice  in  Counseling  (1);  PhD.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/64;  1965-69  - 

School  Psychologist  -  Urbana,  Illinois. 

McKeon,  J.  19  39  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Educ.  101  -  Education 
Practicum  (23) ;Bachelor 's  -  Lenois  R  ne  College;  app:  1969;  1967-69  -  Star- 
mounc  Elementary  School,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  Teacher. 

McLure,  W,  R.   1910  M  Pr     ;or,     ;ati  -        listration  and  Supervision; 
40  teaching:   Ed.  ...      449  -  Indej  indent  Study  (1)  (1);  Ed.  Admin.  466  - 

)lic  School  Finance  (11);  Ed.  Admin.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (8) ;PhD.  -  Teachers 
Coilese  -  Col     .  University;  app:  9/48;  1937-45  -  High  SChooi  Principal  - 
Tall     .   1947-48  -  Director,  Bureau  of  A^Ccnonal  Research  &  Graduate 
Teaching,  University  of  Mississippi. 
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McMurray,  F.   1914  M  Professor  -  Philosophy  of  Education;  60  teaching: 
Hp.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);Hp.  Ed.  301  -  Philosophy  of  Education  (36); 
Hp.  Ed.  305  -  History  of  Educational  Ideas  (175);  PhD.  -  Columbia  University; 
app :  9/49; 1946-47  -  Instructor  -  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
1947-49  -  Instructor  -  University  of  Texas. 

Mendro,  R,  L.   1945  M  Instructor  -  Educational  Psychology;  75  teaching: 
Ed.  Psy.  496  -  Statistical  Methods  in  Education  (37)  (46);  M.A.  -  University 
of  Colorado;  app:  9/70;  1967-70  -  Graduate  Fellow  -  University  of  Colorado. 

Menges ,  R.  J.   1938  M  Assistant  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology,  Assistant 
Professor  -  Psychology;  33  teaching:   Ed.  Psy.  311  -  Psychology  of  Learning 
for  Teachers  (34);  M.A.  -  Boston  University;  app:'  9/67;  1963-65  -  Administrator 
of  Placement  Tests  -  Columbia  University,  Teachers  College;  1965-67  -  Instructor. 

Metcalf,  L.  E,   1915  M  Professor  -  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education; 
100  teaching:   Se.  Ed.  240  -  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (15);  Se.  Ed.  449  - 
Independent  Study  (2);  Se.  Ed.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education 
(8);  Se.  Ed.  101  -  Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects 
(14);  Se.  Ed.  456  -  Problems  and  Trends  in  Specialized  Fields  of  Secondary 
Education  (12);  Se.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);PhD.  -  Ohio  State  University; 
app:  9/49;  1946-47  -  Assistant  Professor  -  Goddard  College;  1947-49  - 
Associate  Professor  -  University  of  Georgia. 

Miller,  V.   1907  M  Professor  -  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision; 
100  teaching:   Ed.  Admin.  463  -  The  Role  of  Administrative  Leadership  (19)  (17) ; 
Ed.  Admin.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2)  (1);  Ed.  Admin.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced 
Students  of  Education  (1);  Ed.D.  -  Harvard  University;  app:  9/47;  1942-47  - 
Superintendent  of  Schools  -  Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 

Moor,  B.   1944  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Social  Studies  (73);  Master's  -  Stanford  University; 
app:  1970;  1968-70  -  San  Jose,  California  High  School  -  Teacher. 

Moore,  W.  J.   1911  M  Professor,  Elementary  Education;  100  teaching:   El.  Ed.   333  - 

Teaching  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  (16)  (6)  (4)  (5);  El.  Ed.  499  - 

Thesis  Research  (4);  El.  Ed.  459  -  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development  (11); 

El.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (4);  El.  Ed.  433  -  Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends 

in  Special  Fields  of  Elementary  Education  (20);  PhD.  -  Syracuse  University; 

app:  9/51;  1948-49  -  Graduate  Assistant,  Teacher  -  University  of  Chicago; 

1949-51  -  Assistant  to  Director,  Laboratory  School  -  University  of  Chicago. 
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Moses,  H.  A.  1926  M  Associate  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology;  75  teaching: 
Ed.  Psy.  427  -  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Group  Guidance  (7);  Ed.  Psy.  499  - 
Thesis  Research  (4);  Ed.  Psy.  447  -  Seminar  in  Rehabilitation  Counseling  (15); 
Ed.D.  -  University  of  Missouri;  app:  9/65;  1954-65  -  High  School  Counselor  and 
Teacher  -  Hazelwood,  Missouri. 

Moyer,  R.   1942  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:   Se.  Ed.  240  -  Principles 
of  Secondary  Education  (34)  ;  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 
Education  -  Mathematics  (28);  Master's  -  Southern  Illinois  University;  app:  1969; 
1964-69  -  Math  Teacher,  Carmi  Township  High  School,  Carmi,  Illinois. 

Myrow,  D.   1947  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;   25  teaching:   Ed.  Psy.  211  -  Educational 
Psychology  (29);  Master's  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  1970. 

Necco,  E.  G.   1936  M  Assistant  Professor  of  Special  Education;  75  teaching: 
Ed.  Prac.  232  -  Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (4):  Ed.  Prac.  220  - 
Educational  Practice  in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  (10);  Spec.  Ed.  321  - 
Education  of  Disturbed  and  Conduct-Problem  Children  (89);  Spec.  Ed.  318  -  Work- 
shop and  Laboratory  in  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  (13) (14) ;  Ed.D.  - 
University  of  Virginia;  app:  9/70;  1965-67  -  Coordinator  of  Programs  for 
Emotionally  Disturbed  Children  -  Hammond,  Indiana;  1967-70  -  Instructor  - 
University  of  Virginia. 

Newland,  T.  E.   1903  M  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology;  50  teaching: 
Ed.  Psy.  449  -  Independent  Study  (5);  Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (12); 
Ed.  Psy.  343  -  Individual  Intelligence  Testing  (7);  Spec.  Ed.  420  -  Social 
Psychology  of  the  Handicapped  (11);  PhD.  -  Ohio  State  University;  app:  9/51; 
1948-51  -  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  Psychological  Clinic  - 
University  of  Tennessee. 

O'Banion,  T.  U.   1936  M  Associate  Professor  -  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education, 
Higher  Education;  50  teaching:  Hi.  Ed.  442  -  Junior  College  (44);  Se.  Ed.  449  - 
Independent  Study  (7);  Se.  Ed.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education 
(11);  Hi.  Ed.  480  -  Internship  in  the  Administration  of  Higher  Education(l) ; 
Hi.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (8);  PhD.  -  Florida  State  University;  app:  9/67; 
1965-66  -  Director,  Student  Personnel  Project  -  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges;  1966-67  -  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  -  Sante  Fe  Junior  College, 
Gainesville,  Florida. 

O'Neill,  M.  A.   1931  F  Assistant  Professor  -  Special  Education;  100  teaching: 
Sp.  Ed.  320  -  Special  Education  of  the  Deaf  (11);  Ed.  Prac.  220  -  Educational 
Practice  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  (11) (11) ;  Ed.  Prac.  232  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (4);  M.A.  -  Columbia  University;  app:  9/69; 
1966-67  -  Teacher,  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley;  1964-67  -  Associate 
Professor  -  San  Francisco  State  College. 
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Nemanich,  D.   M  Assistant  Professor,  English;  42  teaching:   Se.  Ed.  241  - 
Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  -  English  (12);  Doctorate. 


Padilla,  V.   1941  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Social  Studies  (73)  ,  Music  (42) ; 
Master's  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  1970;  19.68-69  -  Villa  Grove  Jr.  and 
Sr.  High  Schools,  Villa  Grove,  Illinois  -  Teacher;  1969-70  -  Jefferson  Jr. 
High  School,  Champaign,  Illinois  -  Teacher. 

Pancrazio,  J.  J.   1936  M  Assistant  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology; 
75  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  422  -  Basic  Principles  of  Counseling  (28);  Ed.  Psy.  449  ■ 
Independent  Study  (4);  Ed,  Psy.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of 
Education  (9);  Ed.D.  -  Indiana  University;  app:  2/69;  1958-61  -  High  School 
Guidance  Counselor  -  Sidell,  Illinois;  1964-69  -  Assistant  Professor  - 
Southern  Illinois  University  -  Edwardsville,  Illinois. 


Pancrazio,  S.  B.   1939  F   Instructor  in  Vocational  &  Technical  Education  and 
Student  Teaching;  50  teaching:   Votec  271  -  Technic  and  Curriculum  Development 
for  Teaching  Data  Processing  and  Office  Machines  (12) ;  Votec  240  -  Principles 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (16);  Ed.D.  -  University  of  Illinois; 
app:  9/67;l£57-60  -  High  School  Teacher  -  Sidell,  Illinois;  1966-67  -  Super- 
vised Student  Teachers  -  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Parish,  T.   1944  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:   Ed.  Psy.  236  -  Child 
Development  for  Elementary  Teachers  (29)  (26);  Master's  -  Illinois  State 
University;  app:  1969;  6/69  -  8/69  -  Illinois  State  University  -  Psychodiag- 
nostic  Ass't.;  1/69  -  6/69  -  Meyer  Center,  Psychology  I. 

Patterson,  C.  H.   .   1912  M  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology;  50  teaching: 
Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (19);  Ed.  Psy.  491  -  Field  Study  and  Thesis 
Seminar  (14)  (1);  Ed.  Psy.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education 
(16)  (13);  Ed.  Psy.  312  -  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School  (32);  PhD.  -  University 
of  Minnesota;  app:  3/56 ;1946-56-  Counseling  Psychologist  -  Veteran's  Admin- 
istration, St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Payette,  R.  F.  1926  M  Associate  Professor  -  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education; 
75  teaching:  Se.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  Se.  Ed.  199  -  Undergraduate 
Open  Seminar  (1);  Se.  Ed.  459  -  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development  (20);  Se.  Ed. 
490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education  (8);  Se.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of 
Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (12);  PhD.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/54; 
1957-59  -  Curriculum  Coordinator  -  Elmwood  Park  Public  Schools;  1959-64  - 
Associate  and  Assistant  Director  -  Educational  Testing  Service. 
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Pelczar,  R.  S.   1942  M  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Education  in 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education;  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Latin 
American  Studies  Center  -  L.A.S.;  35  teaching:  Hp .  Ed.  483  -  Methods  in 
Comparative  Education  (11);  Hp .  Ed.  304  -  Social  Foundations  of  Education 
(28);  Hp ,  Ed.  303  -  Comparative  Education  (41);  B.A.  -  Indiana  University; 
app:  9/70;  1964-66  -  Volunteer  -  Peace  Corps,  Washington,  D.C.;  1969  (Jan. 
-Dec.)  -  Visiting  Professor  -  University  of  Antioquia,  Medellin,  Colombia, 
South  America. 

Pennock,  C.  1928  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  232  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (123);  Master's  -  Syracuse 
University;  app:  1969. 

Peressini,  A.   M  Associate  Professor  -  Mathematics;  71  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Junior  College  Mathematics  (2) ; 
Ed.  Prac.  250  -  School  and  Community  Experiences  (8);  Doctorate. 

Petersen,  T.   1938  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  75  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  English  (96);  Hp .  Ed.  305  - 
History  of  Educational  Ideas  (39);  Master's  -  DePaul  University;  app:  1967; 
1965-67  -  Saybrook  High  School  -  Teacher. 

Phillips,  M.  J.   1926  F  Assistant  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology;  25  teaching: 
Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (1);  Ed.  Psy.  423  -  The  Use  of  Tests  in  Guidance 
(27);  Ed.  Psy.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  PhD.  -  University  of  Wyoming; 
app:  9/62;  1954-59  -  Home  Economics  Teacher  -  Sheridan  High  School,  Wyoming; 
1959-62  -  Instructor  and  Freshman  Advisor  -  University  of  Wyoming. 

Phillips,  R.  J.   1919  F   Specialist  in  Education  in  the  Institute  for  Research 
on  Exceptional  Children;  100  teaching:  Spec.  Ed.  318  -  Workshop  and  Laboratory 
in  Education  for  Exceptional  Children  (10);  (70  Supporting  Activities);  M.Ed.  - 
University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/65;  1951-53  -  Art  Teacher  -  Elementary  School; 
1948-51  -  Cashier  and  Interviewer  -  Illinois  Research  Hospital. 

Phillips,  V.  1924  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  232  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (123);  Master's  -  University  of 
Illinois;  app:  1969;  1957-69  -  E.  St.  Louis,  Illinois  -  Teacher. 
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Phipps ,  L.  J.   1918  M  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education;  23  teaching:   Votec  349  -  Special  Study  and  Investi- 
gation in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (1)  (1) ;■  Votec  449  -  Independent 
Study  (1)  (4) ;  Votec  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education  (1) ; 
Votec  491  -  Field  Study  and  Thesis  Seminar  (1);  Votec  499  -  Thesis  Research  (4); 
Ed.D.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app :  9/45;  1940-41  -  High  School  Vocational 
Agriculture  Teacher  -  Niantic,  Illinois;  1941-45.  -  Instructor  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  -  University  High  School,  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Pingry,  R.  E.   1914  M  Professor  -  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education;  50  teaching: 
Se.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (2);  Se.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (9);  50  admin- 
istration -  Coordinator,  Graduate  Studies , College  of  Education;  PhD.  -  Cornell 
University;  app:  2/49;  1946  -  Mathematics  Teacher  -  Bowling  Green  State  Uni- 
versity; 1946-48  -  Teaching  Assistant  -  Cornell  University. 

Powell,  W.  R.   1932  M  Professor  -  Elementary  Education;  100  teaching:  El.  Ed. 
499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);  El.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  Ed.D.  -  Indiana 
University;  app:  9/64;  1956-60  -  5th  Grade  Teacher  -  Speedway,  Indiana; 
1960-64  -  Assistant  Professor  &  Director  of  Reading  Center  -  Ball  State  Teachers 
College. 

Quigley,  Stephen  P.   1927  M  Professor  -  Special  Education;  20  teaching: 
Sp.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (1);  Sp .  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (2); 
Sp .  Ed.  317  -  Psycho-Social  Educational  Aspects  of  Deafness  (19);  PhD.  - 
University  of  Illinois;  app:  12/53;  1958-60  -  Associate  Professor  -  Gallaudet 
College;   1960-61  -  Professor  -  Gallaudet  College;  1961-62  r-  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Sensory  Disability  Study  Section,  Division  of  Research 
Grants  and  Demonstrations  -  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department 
of  K.E.W.  -  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rasis,  E.   1930  M  25  teaching:   Votec  183  -  General  Metalwork  (20) (20) ; 
Master's  -  Wayne  State  University;  app:  1971;  1962-70  -  "Euclides"  Technical 
School  of  Thessaloniki,  Greece  -  Teacher. 

Raubinger,  F.  M.   1908  M  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision;  60  teaching:   Ed.  Admin.  440  -  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  (17);  Ed.  Admin.  449  -  Independent 
Study(l) ;  Ed.  Admin.  460  -  Public  Control  and  Administration  of  Education  (27); 
Ed.  Admin.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (4);  Ed.D.  -  Columbia  University;  app:  9/66; 
1946-52  -  Superintendent  of  Schools  -  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey;  1952-66  -  Commissioner 
of  Education  -  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Rayborn,  N.   1942  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  25  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  238  -  Educational 
Practice  for  Special  Fields  in  Elementary  Schools   -  Music  (42);  Ed.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Music  (42);  Bachelor's   -  University 
of  Illinois;  app:  1968;  1964-68  -  Lyons  Township  High  School  -  Choral  Director. 
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Rickman,  R.   1934  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  25  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  238  - 
Educational  Practice  for  Special  Fields  in  Elementary  Schools  -  Music  (42) ; 
Master's  -  University  of  Michigan;  app :  1970;  1960-70  -  Fulton  Co.  (Ga.)  Schools 
-  Atlanta,  Ga.  -  Teacher, 

Riegel,  P.  S.   1936  M  Assistant  Professor  -  Higher  Education,  Secondary  and 
Continuing  Education,  Assistant  Vice-Chc_ncellor  .for  Academic  Affairs;  25  teaching: 
Hi.  Ed.  480  -  Internship  in  the  Administration  of  Higher  Education  (2);  Se.  Ed. 
499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);  Hi.  Ed.  479  -  Organization  and  Control  of  Higher 
Education  (15);  Ed.D.  -  Columbia  University;  app:  9/68;  1963-65  -  Assistant 
Registrar  -  Columbia  University;  1965-68  -  Dean  of  Students  -  Bloomsburg 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Riley,  J.   1941  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  16  teaching:   El.  Ed.  199  -  Undergraduate 
Open  Seminar  (9);  Master's   -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  1969;  1965-67  - 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education  -  Teacher;  1968-69  -  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  - 
Teacher. 


Robinson,  S.   1942  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  25  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  236  - 
Child  Development  for  Elementary  Teachers  (31);  Master's  -  Columbia  Teachers 
College;  app:  1970;  1967-69  -  Rockland  Country  Day  School,  Congers,  New 
York  -  Teacher. 


Rock,  E..-E*.   1931  M  Assistant  Professor  -  Special  Education  and  IREC ; 
75  teaching:  Sp.  Ed.  117  -  Exceptional  Children  (139);  Sp .  Ed.  324  -  Mental 
and  Educational  Measurement  of  Exceptional  Children  (46);  M.  Ed.  -  Kent 
State  University;  app:  9/69;  1961-64  -  Teacher  -  Poland,  Ohio;  1964-67  - 
Assistant  Professor,  Director  of  Reading  Center  -  Tennessee  Wesleyan  College, 
Athens . 


Rodgers ,  F.  A.   1938  M  Associate  Professor  -  Elementary  Education;  66  teaching: 
El.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  El.  Ed.  235  -  Teaching  Social  Studies  in 
the  Elementary  School  (18)  (1);  El.  Ed.  431  -  Elementary  School  Classroom  Pro- 
grams (23);  Ed.D.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/63;  1962-63  -  Instructor  and 
Public  Relations  Director  -  Fayetteville  State  College,  North  Carolina; 
1966-70  -  Director,  Teacher  Corps,  Harlem  Institute  for  Teachers  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Early  Childhood  and  Elementary  Education  -  New  York  University. 

Rogge,  W.  M.   1921  M  Assistant  Research  Professor  -  Special  Education;  10  teaching 
Educ.  101  -  Education  Practicum  (15);  Ed.D.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  8/60; 
1957-59  -  Director  of  Housing  -  Southern  Illinois  University;  1959-60  -  Director 
of  Housing  -  University  of  Buffalo. 
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Rosemont,  H.  Jr.   1934  M  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  -  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Education;  60  teaching:  Hp,  Ed.  249  -  Independent  Study  (5);  Hp.  Ed.  490  - 
Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education  (5)  (1);  Hp .  Ed.  201  -  Foundations 
of  American  Education  (354);  PhD.  -  University  of  Washington;  app :  6/70; 
1967-69  -  Assistant  Professor  -  Oakland  University;  1969-70  -  Post  Doctoral 
Fellow  -  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Rosenshine,  3.   1930  M  Associate  Professor  -  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Educational  Psychology;  25  teaching:  Ed.  ?sy.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced 
Students  of  Education  (3);  PhD.  -  Stanford  University;  app:  9/70;  1957-63  - 
Social  Studies  Teacher  -  Chicago  Public  Schools;  1963-66  -  Research  Assistant  - 
Stanford  University;  1966-70  -  Assistant  Professor  -  Temple  University. 

Rowland,  J.  S.   19  28  F  Specialist  in  Education,  Special  Education;  50  teaching: 
Sp .  Ed.  318  -  Workshop  and  Laboratory  in  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  (10); 
(32  Support  Activities);  M.Ed.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/70;  1962-63  - 
1st  Grade -Teacher;  1969-70  -  Learning  Disabilities  Consultant  -  Center  for 
Upgrading  Educational  Services,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Rubovitz,  J.   1942  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  66  teaching:   Ed.  Psy.  211  - 
Educational  Psychology  (26)  (32);  Ed.  Psy.  249  -  Independent  Study  (3); 
Master's  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  1967, 

Rubovitz,  P.  1944  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  16  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  249  -  In- 
dependent Study  (3);  Master's  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  1968;  1965-68  - 
Mount  Holyoke  College  -  Teacher. 

Rydinsky,  A.   1942  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Chemistry  (4) ,  Biology  (16) ; 
Master's  -  University  of  Pittsburgh;  app:  1970;  1966-70  -  Lorain  High  School, 
Lorain,  Ohio  -  Teacher. 


Rzonca,  Chester  1942  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  25  teaching:  Votec  189  - 
Supervised  Occupational  Experience  (6);  Master's   -  Morehead  State  University; 
app:  1969;  1967-68  Montclair  State  College  -  Instructor;  1968-69  -  Southwest 
Virginia  Community  College  -  Teacher. 


Salvia,  J.  A.   1942  M  Assistant  Professor  -  Special  Education;  Institute  for 
Research  on  Exceptional  Children;  25  teaching:   Sp.  Ed.  449  -  Independent 
Study  (1);  Sp .  Ed.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education(S) ; 
Ed.D.  -  Pennsylvania  State  University;  app:  9/68;1964-66-  Teacher  -  Santa 
Ana,  California. 
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Sammons,  M.   1946  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Hp .  Ed.  201  - 
Foundations  of  American  Education  (29)  (30);  Bachelor's  -  Baylor  University; 
app:  1970. 

Schoff stall,  ?.   1942  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.Prac.   232  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (123);  Master's  -  Indiana  State 
University;  app:  19  70;  1968-70  -  Robinson  Public  Schools,  Robinson,  Illinois  - 
Elementary  Teacher. 

Schramm,  M.   1933  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Hp .  Ed.  249  -  Independent 
Study  (1);  Hp.  Ed.  201  -  Foundations  of  American  Education  (22)  (34)  (22)  (19); 
Bachelor's  -  Grinnel  College;  app:  1970;  1966-69  -  Galesburg  Dist.  #205  Public 
Schools  -  9th  Grade  English  Teacher. 

Schultz,  E.  W.   1936  M  Assistant  Professor  in  Special  Education;  100  teaching: 
Sp.  Ed.  318  -  Workshop  and  Laboratory  in  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  (14); 
Sp.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);  Sp .  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (I); 
Sp.  Ed.  459  -  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development  (13);  Ed.  Prac.  232  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (4);  Ed.  Prac.  220  -  Educational 
Practice  in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  (10);  PhD.  -  Syracuse  University; 
app:  9/69;  1960-61  -  Teacher  -  Kenmore,  New  York;  1961-63  -  Teacher  -  Williams- 
ville,  New  York;  1964-66  -  Director  of  Program  Development  -  Methodist  Home 
for  Children,  Williamsville ,  New  York. 

Sergiovanni,  I,  J.  1937  M  Associate  Professor  -  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision;  100  teaching:   Ed.  Admin.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students 
of  Education  (1);  Ed,  Admin.  491  -  Field  Study  and  Thesis  Seminar  (1);  Ed.  Admin. 
499  -  Thesis  Research  (4);  Ed.  Admin.  463  -  The  Role  of  Administrative 
Leadership  (17)  (20);  Ed.  Admin.  449  -  Independent  Study  (3);  Ed.  Admin.  438  - 
Instructional  Supervision  (26);  Ed.D.  -  University  of  Rochester;  app:  9/66; 
1959-62  -  5th  &  6th  Grade  Teacher  -  Bath,  New  York;  1962-64  -  Instructor  - 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  1964-66  -  Graduate  Assistant  -  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

Shepherd,  T.   1940  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  El.  Ed.  333  - 
Teaching  Language  Arts  in  The  Elementary  School  (28)  (33);  Master's  - 
Eastern  Illinois  University;  app:  1968;  1966-68  -  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Edwardsville,  Illinois  -  Supervisor,  Lab  School;  1965-66  -  Roxana  Public 
Schools  -  Remedial  Reading  Teacher  -  Jr.  &  Sr.  High. 

Shirk,  George   1936  M  x\ssistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:   Se.  Ed.  101  - 
Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  (27)  (31);  Master's  - 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago;  app:  1970;  1962-70  -  Geneseo 
School  District,  Geneseo,  Illinois  -  Teaching. 
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Shores,  J.  H.   1915  M  Professo::  -  Eleme      Education;  66  teaching:   El.  Ed. 
499  -  Thesis  Research  (4);  El.  Ed.  33^  -  Euncanentals  of  Reading  Techniques  (34); 
El.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (2);  El.  Ed.  439  -  Fundamentals  of  Curriculum 
Development  (24);  Ph.D.  -  University  of  Minnesota;  app :  9/41;  1938-40  -  Teaching 
Assistant  -  University  of  Minnesota;  1940-41  -  Professor  ana  Teacher  of  Reading 
and  Mathematics,  Minnesota  State  Teachers  College. 

Shoresman,  P.  3.  1934  M  Professor  of  Science  Education,  Elementary  Education; 
100  teaching:  (on  leave  samescer  2  19  70-71);  Ed.D.  -  Harvard  University;  app: 
9/64;  1960-62  -  Research  Assistant  -  Public  Schools  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts; 
1962-64  -  .Assistant  Professor  -  Wayne  Stare  University. 

Shorish,  X.  M.   1934  M   Assistant  Professor  -  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation; 100  teaching:  Kp .  Ed.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education 
(3);  Kp .  Ec.  485  -  Education  in  the  Develc-;_ug  Countries  O)  J  Hp .  Ed.  304  - 
Social  Foundations  of  Education  (41)  (4);  PhD.  -  University  of  Chicago;  app:  6/69; 
1966  -  Research  Assistant  -  University  of  Michigan. 

Simmons,  M.  L.  1934  M  Assistant  -  Teaching  -  50  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  232  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (123);  Master's  -  Miami  University; 
app:  1969;  1960-68  -  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  -  Elementary  Teacher; 
1968-69  -  Miami  University  -  Graduate  Associate  -  Coord,  of  M.A.T.  Program. 

Simpson,  R.  H.   1907  M  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology;  75  teaching: 
Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (4);  Ed.  Psy.  311  -  Psychology  of  Learning 
for  Teachers  (22)  (19);  Ed.  Psy.  413  -  Social  Psychology  and  the  Problems  of 
Education(17) ;  Ph.D.  -  Columbia  University;  app:  9/47;  1939-42  -  Assistant 
Professor  -  University  of  Alabama;  1946-47-Professor ,  Educational  Psychology  - 
University  of  Alabama. 

Slater,  J.  M.   1918  M  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology ;. 100  administration  - 
Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education;  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education; 
Ed.D,  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/57;  1946-57  -  Teacher,  Director  of 
Admissions,  and  Assistant  to  the  President  -  Blackburn  College. 

Smith,  D.   1934  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  25  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Social  Scudies   (73);  Master's  -  University 
of  Illinois;  app:  1970;  1965-66  -  University  of  Illinois,  Student  Employee  - 
Office  Work;  1969-70  -  Urbana  Community  Schools   -  Komebound  Teacher. 

Snavely,  R.   1943  M  Assist::,-.;  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ec.  Prac.  242  - 
Ec-cational  Practice  in  E    .  ary  Education  -  Social  Studies  (73);  Bachelor's  - 
Caruhage  College;  app:  1969;  1965-69  -  Rowland  School  District  -  Jr.  High 

Teacher . 
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Snyder,  R.  D.   193S  M  Instructor  -  Sti   Lt  Teaching,  Director  Field 
Experience  Assig        Ed.D.  -  University  of  „„„_^_o  ;  app :  1970; 
1962-67  -  Be thalto, Illinois  -  Teacher. 

Soloman,  M.  J,  1942  -   Specie  list  in  Education,  Special  Education;  50  teaching: 
Sp .  2c  318  -  Workshop  c.;..  Laboratory  in  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  (10); 
(30  Support  Activities);  A.M.  -  University  of  Chicago;  app:  9/68. 


Spitz ^,  H.  T.   1922  F  Associate  Pre     r  -  Vocational  and  Technical  Zaucation; 

75  teaching:   Se.  Ed.  241  -  T< m:  -  if  T«  tching  in  the  Secondary  School  (10); 

Votec  455  -  Thesis  Rasaarcft  [1)  ;  '  c  ::ec  278  -  Vocational  Education  in  Home 

Economics  for  Adults  (10);  Votec  345  -  Speci Study  and  Investigation  in 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (10%)  [1) ;  Votec  449  -  Independent  Study  (1) ; 
Ed.D.  -  University  of  Tennessee;  app:  9/62;  1943-51  -  Part-time  Teacher 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education  School  -  Madison,  Wisconsin;  1952-58  - 
Adult  Education  -  Adult  Education  J^..^;  -  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


Spo     B.   IS  31  M  ?:-o:essor  Early  Childhood  Education  -  Elementary  location; 
67  teaching:  El,  la.  449  -  Independent  Stud;     ;  El.  Ed.  455  -  Workshop  in 
Curriculum  Development  (23);  El.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (8);  El.  Ed.  491  - 
Field  Study  and  Thesis  Seminar  (4);  Ed.D.  -  Columbia  University;  app:  9/65; 
1957-60  -  Teacher  -  Brooklyn  College;  1961-65  -  Assistant  Professor  -  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

Sredl,  H.  J.   1935  M  Associate  Professor  -  Vocational  and  Technical  Education; 
80  teaching: Votec  131  -  Introductory  Woodwork  (17)  (18) ;  Votec  449  -  Independent 
Study  (2);  Votec  2o7  -Training  Programs  .n  Industry  (12);  PhD.  -  Ohio  State 
University:  app:  9/67;  1964-65  -  Assistant  Professor  -  Montclair  State  College; 
!S65-u7  -  Industrial  Arts  Supervisor  -  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Ohio. 


Stake,  R.  E.   1927  M  Professor  -  Cc:.z~s   for  Instructional  Research  and  Curric- 
ulum Evaluation  -  Educational  Psychology;  13  teaching:  Ed.Psy.  499  -  Thesis 
Research  (7);  PhD.  -  Princeton  University;  app:  5. ''53;  1958-61  -  Assistant 
Professor  -  University  of  Nebraska;  19  61-65  -  Associate  Professor  -  University 
of  Nebraska. 


Stanley,  W.  0.   1903  M  Professor,  Philosophy  of  Education;  100  teaching: 

Hp.  Ea.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2) ;  5      ,  304  -  Social  Foundations  of  Education 

(109);  Hp.  Ed.  410  -  Seminar  in  Thi :ia^  of  Educational  and  Social  Change  (9); 

.  -  Columbia  University;  app:  9/42;  1929-35  -  high  School  Economics  and 

:her  -  York;  1937-39  -  Assistant  -  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation -  Columbia  University;  1939-42  -  Assistant  Professor  -  Madison  College. 

eier,   1921  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  75  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Edu- 

catic       ictice  in  Secondary  Educ on  -  French  (30^   M   -_t:s  -  University 

of  Illinois;  app:  1966;  1942-48  -  University  oz   . nois  -  Teacher. 
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Steinkellner,  L.   1922  F  Ass:   -  at  -  -    ^ing;  5C  teaehia^:  Ed.  ?rac.  242  - 

icational  Practice  in  Secondary  Educs on  -  Social  Studies  (73);  Master's  - 

'ersity  of  Illinois;  app :  1969;  1968-65  -  Bloomington-Normal  Jr.  ana  Sr. 
Hi  ..  Schools  -  Substitute  Science  and  Math. 


Stern,  J.   1924  M  Associate  Professor  -  Vocat     L  ana  Technical  Zducation; 
75  teaching:   Votec  488  -  Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  _a  .laau^tr^cil 
Education  (8);  Votec  449  -  at  Study  (I)  (1);  Vozac   459  -  Workshop 

in  Curricula:-  Development  (1]   15%  -  Vc  tec  499  -  Thesis  Research  (4  ; 
Votec  385  -  Development  Organization  and  Principles  of  Industrial  Education 
(25);  Votec  491  -  Field  Stuay  and  Thesis  Seminar  (I)  (1);10%  -  Votec  349  - 
Special  Stud;      Investigation  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (2); 
Votec  249  -  Independent  Study  (1) ;  PhD.  -  Wayne  State  University;  app:  9/62; 
1959-60-  High  School  Teacher  -  Oak  Park,  Michigan; 1960-62  -  Instructor  - 

ae  State  University;  1966-68  -  Associaae  Professor  -  Michigan  State  University 

Stoll.  P.   1943  I  ^ao;^:  -  Tec      ;  55  teaching:  El.  la.  336  -  Fundamentals 
of  Reading  Techniques  (29)  (c,.  2  ^20)   Master's  -  Univer^^ty  ol  I^xinois; 
app:  1.966;  1965-66  -  Decaa.;  .'u^l^c  Schools  -  Teacher. 

Stuc   .ait,  M.   1928  M  As  ;istant  -  Tea      ;  50  teaching:   El.  Ed.  337  - 
Art  _^c^cion  in  the  Elementary  School  (57)  (3)  ;  Master's  -  University  of 
I__^nois;  app:  19  70;  1966-69  -  Kentwood,  Michigan  -  Teacher. 


.....rig,  D.  1941  M  Ass.    i  :  -  Teaching;  5C  reaching:  Ed.  Psy.  211  -  Edu- 
cational Psychology  (33) (T8) j  Master's  -  Concordia  Seminary;  app:  !9o7; 
1965-66  -  Pilgrim  Luth,  Church  (Chicago)  -  Ministerial  Intern. 


Sumption >  M.  R.   1       Professor  -      _  anal  Administration  and  Supervision; 

teaching:  Ed.  ... a.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  Ed.  Admin.  499  -  Thesis 

Research  (7);  Ed.  Admin,  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Educat:aon(I)  ; 
Ed.  Admin.  468  -  School-Community  Relations  (21);  Ed.  Admin.  469  -  La^al  Basis 
of  School  Administration(17) ;  Ph.D.  -  Ohio  State  University;  app:  9/46; 
1939-40  -  Instruc   :  in  School  Administration  -  Ohio  State  University;  1940-46  - 
Director  of  Perso^-^  -  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 


Szatc,  S.   1929  X  Principal  Specialist  in  Education  Curriculum  laboratory; 

teaching:   Se.  Zd.    449  -  Inc.    :  i    tudy  (1);  Uni.  Ei.  Seniors  (16)  (10); 

.  -  Wayne  State  University;  app:  9/62   a^/55-56  -  4th  Grade  Teacher  -  Toledo, 
1— o ;  1956-62  -  Mathematics  Teacher,  High  School  -  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Tasson,  F.   1941  M  Assistant  -  IV   d     00  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  - 
Ed   .~.:-onal  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Social  Studies  (73),  Master's 
-  Uaivarsity  of  Illinois;  app:  1970. 
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...  M.   --  - 

Psyc  +99  -  Thesis  Research  (2) ;  Ed .  .       7  - 

Adv...  Lical  Methc  ation  -  Hai 

.  9/61;  1.^5-55  -  'J .       .low  -  „_rv^r..  University;  -  ...„.itant 

Professor  -  Uaivoro-ry  of      __. 

lea  ,  J.  A.   IS  34  M  -  - 

5C  teachi  Iduca  .on  (10;  ; 

Sp.  Ed.  51-  -  The  .  Society  (: 

Workshop  in  Curriculum  Deve!  .  -      :x    ity  of  Illinois 

app :  9/59;  1960-62  -  Tea  -  g  Beach, 

Califor      li.-5-cc  -  Ps      :     -  -  Gre, r  Kansas  City  Mental  Health 

Four......  ...  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

.1     Jr.      1940  M  jr  -  V:  ...       mic  d 

.    ig:      V.  -  =  'roce  ricultural 

:.--..    (21  _.  .  -  -_.dy  anc  on   in 

Voc. onal  aD.  -  .    Lue  Uni      ;y;  .  >p:  9/68; 

i— 66  -        dool  Vocational  .        ire  '   cher  -  1 amont,  .w..aas; 

5-68  -  dr.. _,_.;£  !_..,  _r_ror  -  Pur-.a  University. 

1941  M  ...  .  oc:  ate  E  ...  of  Ed        ,  100  Administration 

iate  Dean,  A    :  Jtration;  M   A  ■-  ass  School_  app:  7/70; 

7-70  -  Administrative  ^11-z^-:   for  Title  dv7  Research  and  Develo^...^.'.o  Center  - 
Stanford  University. 

ndary  and  Continuing 

Education  -  ^ssoc:      :ofcsso:  of  j.ience:  55  teaching: 

Ed.  Irac.  242  -  Educational      .  ;  Ed  Prac.  238  - 

Educ  =  for  ...  --y  Schools  (i)  ;  (14  supportive 

activities]   M  £   -  Univer;  Lty  :   II  .1..-..  ;  app:  9/61;  1955-57  -  (cu.,;:.;)  - 
Playground  Director  -  Pella,  Iowa;  1957-61  -  University  School.  lror.-ra._a  - 
Souaaara  T. ao_o  la_\-„r^_ry  . 

Thorn  ir  .stant  -  50  teaching:  1...  Psy.  211  - 

Edu.  Master's  -I  of   Llinoi;   app!  1966; 

,5  -  Si tie  ^..__l.:c:/l,  Home  -  House  Parent  _or  drsturbed  Boyo  . 

S.  K.   194'  F  -  50  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  211  - 

itional  y  (51,  (31)         s  -  Uni      :y  ox    Illinois;  app:  ^o8; 

1967-v>o  -  Jefferson  dr.  High  School,  ^..^..._._i.^a;  Illinois  -  Teacher. 
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Tinkham,  R.  A.   1917  M  Associate  Professor  -  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  SO  teaching:  Votec  349  -  Special  Study  and  Investigation  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (1) ;  Votec  280  -  General  Drafting  (18) ; 
Se.-  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (14);  PhD.  - 
University  of  Minnesota;  app :  9/52;  1946-48  -  Training  Officer  -  Veteran's 
Administration;  1949-52  -  Instructor  (part-time)  -  University  of  Minnesota. 

Linson,  R,  M.   1924  M  Associate  Professor  -  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  50  teaching:   Votec  381  -  Principles  of  Vocational  Education  (34); 
Votec  449  -  Independent  Study  (3) ;  Votec  349  -  Special  Study  and  Investigation 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (2) ;  15%  -  Votec  491  -  Field  Study  and 
Thesis  Seminar  (2);  Votec  499  -  Thesis  Seminar  (2)  (5);  Ed.D.  -  University  of 
Illinois;  app:  1963;  1951-53  -  Communications  Instructor  -  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base;   1953-57  -  Instructor  -  Illinois  State  University,  Normal;  1960-63  - 
Associate  Professor  -  Iowa  State  University. 

Travers,  K.  J.   1934  M  Associate  Professor  -  Secondary  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation -  Mathematics  Education;  100  teaching:  Se.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of  Teaching 
in  the  Secondary  School  (11);  Se.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);  Se.  Ed.  449  - 
Independent  Study  (1)  (10) ;  Se.  Ed.  459  -  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development 
(1) ;  PhD.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  9/64;  1961-62  -  Lecturer  -  University 
of  British  Columbia;  1962-63  -  Lecturer  -  University  of  Victoria;  1964-65  - 
Teaching  Fellow  -  University  of  Illinois; 

Uhlir,  R-.  ?.   1936  M  Instructor  -  Special  Education;  100  teaching:  Sp.  Ed.  199  - 
Undergraduate  Open  Seminar  (30);  Sp.  Ed.  322  -  Psychology  and  Education  of 
the  Mentally  Handicapped  (14);  M.A.  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  6/61; 
1958-60  -  Teacher  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped  -  Gary,  Indiana;  1961-64  -  Teacher 
of  the  Mentally  Handicapped  -  Gibson  City,  Illinois; 

Violas,  P.  C.   1937  Mr  Assistant  Professor  -  History  of  Education;  50  teaching: 
Hp.  Ed.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  in  Education  (7);  Hp .  Ed.  499  - 
Thesis  Research  (1);  Hp .  Ed.  402  -  Educational  Movements  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  (10);  Ed.D.  -  University  of  Rochester;  app:  9/68;  1959-65  -  High  School 
Social  Studies  Teacher  -  Canandagua,  New  York;  1965-68  -  Fellow,  University 
of  Rochester. 

Vogel,  J.   1943  F  Assistant  -  Teaching:  50  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  232  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (4);  Ed. Prac.  220  -  Educational 
Practice  in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  (22);  Bachelor's  -  University 
of  Illinois;  app:  1970;  1966-70  -  Danville  Unit  Schools  -  Teacher  of  E.M.H. 
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,  J.  L.   1929  M  Professor  -  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education  - 
.  Iducation;  100  teaching:  Se.  Ed.  336  -  Fundamentals  of  Reading  Techniques 
(1)  (1)  (31)  (33);  Se,  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (7);  Se.  Ed.  449  -  Inaapendent 
Study  (1);  Se,  Ed.  490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education  (19); 

).  -  Wayne  State  University;  app :  9/62;  1952-59  -  Secondary  School  Teacher 
-  Detroit,  Michigan;  1959-62  -  Instructor  -  Wayne  State  University. 

Walker.  R.  W.   1926  M  Associate  Professor  -  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation: 24  teaching:  Votec  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  Votec  476  -  Guidance 
in  Vocational ,  Technical  and  Practical  Art  (30)  (32);  Votec  249  -  Independent 
Study  (1)  ;  Votec  349  -  Special  Study  and  Investigation  in  Vocational  ar.d 
Technical  Education  (2);  Ed.D.  -  Pennsylvania  State  University;  app:  9/66; 
1960-1965-Teacher  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industrial 
Arts   -  Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania;  1965-66  -  Coordinator  of  Curriculum 
and  Research  -  Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Wardrop,  J.  L.   1941  M  Assistant  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology  - 
Center  for  Instructional  Research  and  Curriculum  Evaluation;  25  teaching: 
Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (2);  Ed.  Psy.  449  -  Independent  Study  (I); 
Ed.  Psy. 490  -  Seminar  for  Advanced  Students  of  Education  (3);  Ed.  Psy.  495  - 
1  .   r  of  Measurement  (18);  PhD.  -  Washington  University;  app:  9/67; 
1965-66  -  Fellow  -  Washington  University;  1966-67  -  Post  Doctoral  Fellow, 
Research  ana  Development  Center  for  Cognitive  Learning  -  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


Weber }  A.   1945  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  66  teaching:   Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Edu- 
cational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  English  (96);  Bachelor's  - 
St.  Mary's  College;  app:  1970;  1968-69  -  Argo  Community  High  School,  Summit, 
Illinois  -  Teacher;  1969-70  -  Argo  Community  High  School,  Summit,  Illinois  - 
Ch. rman,  English  Department. 

Weir,  E.  1941  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  67  teaching:  Hp .  Ed.  292  -  Thesis  (1) ; 
Hp.  Ed.  201  -  Foundations  of  American  Education  (22) (19) ;  Master's  -  University 
of  Pittsburgh;  app:  1968v 


Lr,  M.  K.   1925  F  Instructor;  100  teaching:   El.  Ed.  334  -  Principles  and 
-ica,  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (9)  (5);  El.  Ed.  237  -  Theory  and 
Process  in  Elementary  School  Teaching  (9)  (22);  Master's  -  University  of 
California  -  Berkeley;  app:  1971;  California  State  College  at  Hayward,   Asst. 
Professor  of  Eaucation  -  1965-68; 
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Weiss,  3.   1943  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Social  Studies  (73) ; 
Master's  -  University  of  Illinois  ;  app :  1970;  1966-69  -  Morton  East 
High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois  -  Teaching  and  Coaching;  1969-70  -  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio  -  Grad.  Asst.  Teaching. 

Weller,  C.  M.   1929  M  Associate  Professor  -  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education; 
100  teaching:  El.  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  El.  Ed.  335  -  Science  in 
the  Elementary  School  (9)  (17)  (14)  (12)  (17);  Se.  Ed.  101  -  Introduction  to 
the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  (24);  Se.  Ed.  241  -  Technic  of 
Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (18);  PhD.  -  Harvard  University;  app :  9/64; 
1959-61  -  High  School  Teacher  -  Newton,  Mass;  1960-64  -  Assistant  Director 
of  Harvard  Academic  Year  Institute  -  Harvard  University. 

West,  C.  K.   1936  M  Associate  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology;  50  teaching: 
Ed.  Psy,  311  -  Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers  (70);  Ed.  Psy.  491  -  Field 
Study  and  Thesis  Seminar  (1);  Ed.  Psy.  411  -  Psychology  of  Adolescence  for 
Teachers  (31);  Ed.  Psy.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (3);  Ed.  Psy.  449  -  Independent 
Study  (5);  PhD.  -  University  of  Alabama;  app:  2/67;  1963-64  -  Instructor  - 
University  of  Alabama;  1965-67  -  Assistant  Professor  -  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University. 

Weston,  L.  D.   1923  M  Assistant  Professor  -  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision;  100  reaching:  Educ.  101  -  Education  Practicum  (14);  Ed.  Admin. 
464  -  Field  Problems  in  Educational  Administration  (8);  Ed.  Admin.  499  - 
Thesis  Research  (3);  Ed.  Admin.  430  -  Elementary  School  Organization  and 
Administration  (12)  (30);  Ed.  D.  -  Wayne  State  University;  app:  9/68; 
1964-68  -  Birmingham,  Michigan  -  Principal. 

Weston,  N,  L.   1927  F  Assistant  Professor  -  Elementary  Education;  25  teaching: 
EI.  Ed.  230  -  Principles,  Problems  and  Issues  in  Elementary  Education  (127); 
75  Administration  -  Director  Field  Experiences,  Elementary  Education;  EdD .  - 
Wayne  State  University;  app:  9/70;  1963-64  -  Principal,  Paris  Consolidated 
School;  1969-70  -  Principal,  Elementary  School  -  Berkley,  Michigan. 

White,  D.   1931  F  Instructor;  25  teaching:   El.  Ed.  199  -  Undergraduate  Open 

Seminar  (12);  Master's  -  University  of  Illinois;  app:  1969;  1963-67  - 

400  Vinewood,  Detroit,  Michigan  -  Teacher;  1967-68  -  University  of  Illinois  - 

Instructor. 


Ite,  J.   1943  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;   50  teaching:  Educ.  101  -  Education 
Practicum  (14);  Master's  -  Adams  State  College;  app:  1970;  1967-70  - 
Osawatomie  State  Hospital,  Osawatomie , Kansas  -  Psychiatric  Social  Worker. 

White,  J.   1943  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
PracuJ.ce  in  Secondary  Education  -  Social  Studies  (73);  Master's  -  University 
of  Illinois;  app:  1970;  1967-68  -  Thornridge  High  School,  Dolton,  Illinois  - 
Social  Studies  and  English  Teacher;  1968-69  -  Thornton  Junior  College,  Harvey, 
Illinois  -  Political  Science  -  Instructor. 
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Wil   .ms ,  D.  L.   1935  M  Assistant  Professor  -  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  o5  teaching:   Votec.  349  -  Special  Study  and  Investigation  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (5) ;  Votec  475  -  Organizing  and  Teaching 
Agricultural  Mechanics  (16);  Ed.D.  -  Oklahoma  State  University;  app :  9/68; 
1965-67  -  high  School  Teacher  -  Arkansas  City,  Kansas;  1967-68  -  Principal 
Investigator  -  Oklahoma  Vocational  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  Stillwater. 


Williams,  E.   1934  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  25  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  238  - 
Educational  Practice  for  Special  Fields  in  Elementary  Schools  -  Music  (42) ; 
Master's  University  of  Illinois;  app:  1964;  1964-69  -  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College  -  Associate  Professor  -  Music. 


Williams,  R.  E.   1919  M  Professor  -  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education; 
100  Administration  -  Director  of  Teacher  Education  Services;  Ed.D.  -  University 
of  Illinois;  app:  9/50;  1947-50  -  Associate  Professor  -  Kansas  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 


Wilson,  A.  K.  1934  M  Instructor  -  Vocational  and  Technical  Education; 
50  teaching:  Votec  183  -  General  Metalwork  (19)  (18);  M.S.  -  Purdue  University; 
app:  1966;  1965-66  -  Northern  Illinois  University  -  Instructor;  1961-65  - 
Purdue  University  -  Instructor. 


Wittrock,   M,  C.   1931  M  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology  -  Professor 
of  Psychology;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Psy.  415  -  Psychological  Theories  Applied 
to  Education  (13);  Ed.  Psy.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  PhD.  -  University 
of  Illinois;  app:  1970;  1967-70  -  University  of  California,  L.A.  -  Professor, 
Educational  Psychology. 


Wolf,  Robert   1946  M  Assistant  -  Teaching;  16  teaching:   Ed.  Psy.  249  - 
Independent  Study;  Bachelor's  -  New  York  University;  app:  9/70;  1969-70  - 
Educational  Products  Information  Exchange  -  Research  Coordinator. 


Woodail,  S.  L.   1947  F  Assistant  Specialist  in  Education  -  Urbana  Council 
on  Teacher  Education;  100  Administration  -  Editor  of  report  to  the  National 
Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education;  B.S.  Ed.  -  Northern  Illinois 
University;  app:1970;  1968-69  High  School  Social  Studies  Teacher  -  Downers 
Grove,  Illinois;  1970  -  Credentials  Analyst  -  University  of  Illinois. 

Yates,  3.  A.   1933  F  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Education,  Associate 
Director,  International  Programs  and  Studies;  60  teaching:   Hp .  Ed.  483  - 
Methods  in  Comparative  Education  (11);  Hp.  Ed.  499  -  Thesis  Research  (3); 
Hp.  Ed.  491  -  Field  Study  and  Thesis  Seminar  (1);  Ph.D.  -  Columbia  University; 
app:  9/66;  1965-66  -  Lecturer  -  Brooklyn  College. 
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Yeh,  M.   1943  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching:  Ed.  Prac.  242  -  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education  -  Social  Studies  (73)  ;  Mathematics  (28) ; 
Master's  -  Illinois  State  University;  app :  9/67;  1964-65  -  Taipei  Girls' 
High  School  -  Teacher. 

York,  M.  E.   1921  F  Assistant  -  Teaching;  50  teaching.:  Ed.  Prac.  232  - 
Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education  (123);  Master's  -  Northern 
Arizona  University;  app:  9/69;  1966-69  -  Phoenix  -  Teacher  -  Administrator, 
Migrant  Opportunity  Program;  1965-66  -  Phoenix  College  -  Teacher  -  Child 
Care  Skills. 


Zaccaria_,  J.  S,   1936  M  Associate  Professor  -  Educational  Psychology; 
75  teaching:   Ed.  Psy.  449  -  Independent  Study  (1);  Ed.  Psy.  428  -  Analysis 
and  Use  of  Occupational  Information  in  Guidance  Programs  (18);  Ed.  Psy. 
499  -  Thesis  Research  (3)  (1);  Ed.  Psy.  424  -  Supervised  Practice  in 
Counseling  (4);  Educ .  101  -  Education  Practicum  (15);Ed.D.  -  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; app:  9/66;  1961-64  -  High  School  Teacher  and  Counselor  -  Newburgh, 
New  York:  1964-66  -  Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling  and  Guidance  - 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

Zehrbach,  R.  R.   1929  M   Associate  Professor  (Visiting)  -  Special  Education; 
75  teaching:  Sp.  Ed.  459  -  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development  (16).;  Sp.  Ed.  316  - 
The  Gifted  Child  in  School  and  Society  (32);  Sp .  Ed.  449  -  Independent  Study  (2); 
Sp.  Ed.  456  -  Problems  and  Trends  in  Special  Education  (10);  PhD.  -  George 
Peabody  College;  app:  9/69;  1963-66  -  Supervisor  of  Psychologists  -  Champaign, 
Illinois;  1966-69  -  Assistant  Professor  -  Indiana  University. 

Zernich,  T.   M.  Assistant  Professor  -  Art;  72  teaching:  El.  Ed.  337  -  Art 
Education  in  the  Elementary  School  (15)  (4)  (3) , 
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